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EDITORIAL. 

A little change has been made in the explanatory title on our 
cover in order to set before readers that The Student's field em- 
braces all our educational interests — not merely the schools under 
the exclusive charge of Friends, not only educational institutions 
of any class, but all that any of us can do to promote the symmetri- 
cal development of character. For wise discussion on all methods 
of doing this The Student offers its pages. 

We wish also to be able to furnish information respecting the 
educational work in which Friends are engaged, and therefore ask 
our readers kindly to forward to us any such items of interest — on 
the opening of schools, number of pupils, changes in instructors or 
courses of study, teachers' meetings for conferences, reading circles, 
literary societies. 

A new volume opens with this number, and we remind our sup- 
porters that an early renewal of subscriptions is desirable. To any 
who are willing to work for us as agents to obtain new subscribers 
we offer the same terras as last year, fifty per cent, of each new sub- 
scription. Club-rates will be found in our advertisement columns. 
Are there not some neighbors to whom an educational paper might 
be useful and acceptable? Send us their addresses and we will 
gladly forward specimen copies. 

We should like to be informed also of any Friends' schools where 
The Student is not received. 
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T* of the various educational, scientific, and philosophi- 
sed associations during the past summer have been of 
than usual interest, both on account of prominent indi- 
g part in them and also because of conspicuous papers 
ciu, and their subsequent discussions. iNOtable among 
^ Lhe welcome extended early in the season in the Ven- 
.,, Boston, to Dr. Gould, the astronomer, at which some 
' ringuished people sat down to a complimentary dinner 
-t on his return from the Argentine Republic, where he 
\rily been stationed for nearly fifteen years engaged in 
S the stars of the Southern heavens, a work of enormous 
unique in astronomical annals. His observations corn- 
whole region from the tropic to within ten degrees from the 
•mewhat more than fifty-seven degrees in width. 
■' ■•■» meeting of the National Educational Association, held at 

«*, Seventh mo. 10th, papers and reports of special value 
-id on " Methods of Pedagogical Inquiry," by Professor W. 
ris and J. Stanley Hall ; on " How to Learn/' by Rev. A. D. 
: on "Teaching Physics," "Methods of Psychological In- 
and an admirable annual address by President Soldan, of 
■uis, besides an abundant variety of exercises covering the 
i*al, theoretical, and general features of school work. 
* fifty-sixth annual meeting of the American Institute of In- 
iion began Seventh mo. 7th at Newport, R. I., with a lecture 
rofessor W. H. Payne on the " New Education," in which he 
vo of the phrase as " a gross misconception of the nature of nor- 
. progress, as well as an ignorance of what has already been done 
ohe field of human effort." Other thoughtful papers were: 
ivil Service Reform as Applied to Teaching," by T. W. Bicknell,. 
.1 tor of the New England Journal of Education; " The Influence 
. Women's Education on National Character," by President Alice 
. reeman, of Wellesley College; "Geometry and its Methods as a 
cleans of Discipline," by Professor Fletcher, of Dartmouth Col- 
iege; "Should Greek be Wholly Optional in the College Course?" 
-sident Noah Porter, of Yale, who answered it in the negative, 
n he Industrial Feature of Education," by Charles A. Riddle,, 
mrg. 
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true searcher after troth this seems the natural conclusion. Be- 
cause a man's views do not coincide with our own, we must not 
hasten to class him as a heretic It was hard for the Church to re- 
ject the theory of the fixity of the earth ; yet it was done, with no 
injury to Christianity or theology. So with many other things; and 
the foundation is still firm, with more advocates than ever before. 
Truth will hurt no one, and truth is what we are after in science 
and religion. In the eloquent language Af Professor Asa Gray, let 
us hope and believe " that in the future, even more than in the past, 
faith in an order, which is the basis of science, will not — as it can- 
not reasonably — be dissevered from faith in an Ordainer, which is 
the basis of religion." 



The meetings of the various educational, scientific, and philosophi- 
cal societies and associations during the past summer have been of 
rather more than usual interest, both on account of prominent indi- 
viduals taking part in them and also because of conspicuous papers 
read in them, and their subsequent discussions. Rotable among 
them all was the welcome extended early in the season in the Ven- 
dome Hotel, Boston, to Dr. Gould, the astronomer, at which some 
seventy distinguished people sat down to a complimentary dinner 
to their guest on his return from the Argentine Republic, where he 
has voluntarily been stationed for nearly fifteen years engaged iu 
cataloguing the stars of the Southern heavens, a work of enormous 
labor and unique in astronomical annals. His observations com- 
prise the whole region from the tropic to within ten decrees from the 
pole — somewhat more than fifty-seven degrees in width. 

At the meeting of the National Educational Association, held at 
Saratoga, Seventh mo. 10th, papers and reports of special value 
were read on " Methods of Pedagogical Inquiry," by Professor W. 
T, Harris and J. Stanley Hall ; on ** How fco Learn/ by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo; on "Teaching Physics/ 1 "Methods of Psychological In- 
quiry/' and an admirable annual address by President Soldon, of 
St, Loni^ besides an abundant variety of exercises covering the 
prartica], theoretical, and general features of school work. 

The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction began Seventh mo, 7th at Newport, K. I., with a lecture 
by Professor \V. H, Payne on the "New Kdiieutioi]/' in which he 
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Tenth mo. Is* beic£ the date when the term of home-stndr societies 
commences, we hare given some loom in oar pages to accounts of their 
work, hoping thus to attract more of oar people to avail themselves 
of the help thus oifrredL The papers printed here tell more of stud j 
in the sciences than in ether branches, but the aid is just as valuable 
to those who desire to acquaint themselves with history and litera- 
ture, and the nuirber <f s:i;den:s ch casing the latter branches is 
always greater. Men and wczcen, of any age, who wast help or 
direction in qcie:, individual stadv are invited xo aprly to the Sec- 
retary of the Home Culture Sc^aetr, Mary P. Elijii." n, 325 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia* for circulars or special isfornaijae- 

There has been a very marked change in the pass few years in 
the bearing toward each other of the sciensi£* and religiras worlds. 
There had been an idea in the Ch-rrh that seiectiac teaching was 
dangere<cs, leading to heresies: azi especially g^-^ygy. paleontol- 
ogy, and ethscl^^y shccld be arrroacced with great care, if touched 
at all The idea nrcn which this great care was based was good 
ar>d codTZrendable. "No deebt S.-si tae scaectisss and religircs ele- 
mesit were f*rtly responsible f:r the anrag-i^issa. G-xrg back as 
far as iWtbe and Okes, w* £r>i very e^^ that is repcgiiact alike 
so tie Church and scie-- tiSi* wrrld c*" ^i-oay. l^ere was a cause 
f:r this an:agcci?ai. Bef.re coe i* arle :c c* =:pare aza j^ige of 
tw*; things he mast have an uroerstar i'r g :f bcci in their relations. 
Tr.i* kn wle»lge each party lacked. Tbe Ch--:h ksew n:*hing of 
teeii-ical science- yet they ecoiec^ed h* seac~irr. Tse scientists 
had r-x stuped to uierWand the teaccirgs of th* Kviae Book 
a»i all its rela:xos with th*t ccber r» less I>vi=<e :*>--k, the teach- 
ing* of Xat-re. Hec<* =azy of i2*e<=t discaried CcLrssaanity 
ar>i held to wia: th-y had seen asd pr;ve*i. To- pass judgment 
with:ct suzE-secx knrwlevi^ is always iazg*r~<as, a=*i we cecld ex- 
pect a:ch:rg bet ar-3Lg*:c i>=L la =r«:ce reject tizzes the teaching in 
x^r eccztry :t si.'i ci-en as Agassi, Asa Gray, aad Wbich*Il has 
i.-r«e v*?ry =£-ch to reeve 'He S;ca rortaes aad sh:w the beaorifdl 
-r::v whilst hlss thr;cgh all az«i gives a ira aa>i sore ircsdation 
alike f:r scsecrast and ^?:l:car 
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true searcher after truth this seems the natural conclusion. Be- 
cause a man's views do not coincide with our own, we must not 
hasten to class him as a heretic. It was hard for the Church to re- 
ject the theory of the fixity of the earth ; yet it was done, with no 
injury to Christianity or theology. So with many other things; and 
the foundation is still firm, with more advocates than ever before. 
Truth will hurt no one, and truth is what we are after in science 
and religion. In the eloquent language 6*f Professor Asa Gray, let 
us hope and believe " that in the future, even more than in the past, 
faith in an order, which is the basis of science, will not — as it can- 
not reasonably — be dissevered from faith in an Ordainer, which is 
the basis of religion." 

The meetings of the various educational, scientific, and philosophi- 
cal societies and associations during the past summer have been of 
rather more than usual interest, both on account of prominent indi- 
viduals taking part in them and also because of conspicuous papers 
read in them, and their subsequent discussions. Rotable among 
them all was the welcome extended early in the season in the Ven- 
dome Hotel, Boston, to Dr. Gould, the astronomer, at which some 
seventy distinguished people sat down to a complimentary dinner 
to their guest on his return from the Argentine Republic, where he 
has voluntarily been stationed for nearly fifteen years engaged in 
cataloguing the stars of the Southern heavens, a work of enormous 
labor and unique in astronomical annals. His observations com- 
prise the whole region from the tropic to within ten degrees from the 
pole — somewhat more than fifty-seven degrees in width. 

At the meeting of the National Educational Association, held at 
Saratoga, Seventh mo. 10th, papers and reports of special value 
were read on " Methods of Pedagogical Inquiry," by Professor W. 
T. Harris and J. Stanley Hall ; on " How to Learn," by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo ; on " Teaching Physics," " Methods of Psychological In- 
quiry," and an admirable annual address by President Soldan, of 
♦St. tiouis, besides an abundant variety of exercises covering the 
practical, theoretical, and general features of school work. 

The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction began Seventh mo. 7th at Newport, R. I., with a lecture 
by Professor W. H. Payne on the " New Education," in which he 
spoke of the phrase as " a gross misconception of the nature of nor- 
mal progress, as well as an ignorance of what has already been done 
in the field of human effort." Other thoughtful papers were: 
"Civil Service Reform as Applied to Teaching," by T. W. Bicknell,. 
editor of the New England Journal of Education; " The Influence 
of Women's Education on National Character," by President Alice 
Freeman, of Wellesley College ; " Geometry and its Methods as a 
Means of Discipline," by Professor Fletcher, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; "Should Greek be Wholly Optional in the College Course V 
by President Noah Porter, of Yale, who answered it in the negative, 
and "The Industrial Feature of Education," by Charles A. Riddle,, 
of Pittsburg. 
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Tenth mo. 1st being the date when the term of home-study societies 
commences, we have given some room in our pages to accounts of their 
work, hoping thus to attract more of our people to avail themselves 
of the help thus offered. The papers printed here tell more of study 
in the sciences than in other branches, but the aid is just as valuable 
to those who desire to acquaint themselves with history and litera- 
ture, and the number of students choosing the latter branches is 
always greater. Men and women, of any age, who want help or 
direction in quiet, individual study are invited to apply to the Sec- 
retary of the Home Culture Society, Mary P. Elkinton, 325 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia, for circulars or special information. 

There has been a very marked change in the past few years in 
the bearing toward each other of the scientific and religious worlds. 
There had been an idea in the Church that scientific teaching was 
dangerous, leading to heresies ; and especially geology, paleontol- 
ogy, and ethnology should be approached with great care, if touched 
at all. The idea upon which this great care was based was good 
and commendable. No doubt both the scientists and religious ele- 
ment were partly responsible for the antagonism. Going back as 
far as Goethe and Oken, we find very much that is repugnant alike 
to the Church and scientific world of to-day. There was a cause 
for this antagonism. Before one is able to compare and judge of 
two things he must have an understanding of both in their relations. 
This knowledge each party lacked. The Church knew nothing of 
technical science, yet they condemned its teaching. The scientists 
had not stopped to understand the teachings of the Divine Book 
and all its relations with that other no less Divine book, the teach- 
ings of Nature. Hence many of them discarded Christianity 
and held to what they had seen and proved. To pass judgment 
without sufficient knowledge is always dangerous, and we could ex- 
pect nothing but antagonism. In more recent times the teaching in 
our country of such men as Agassiz, Asa Gray, and Winchell has 
done very much to reconcile both parties and show the beautiful 
unity which runs through all and gives a firm and sure foundation 
alike for scientist and theologian. 

The present bearing of the scientific world is not against Christi- 
anity and is not likely to be again. We have been too willing often 
to allow that these influences are working evil, and thus suggesting 
an antagonism when really none exists. Our colleges — one of our 
greatest strongholds, if not the most prominent — are under a decided 
Christian influence ; their whole attitude is a religious one. Our 
public and private schools have the same tendency, and in these in- 
stitutions the positive influence is on the side of the Church. While 
the strong negative contrary influence is to be greatly deplored, yet 
the public men are few and their influence narrow who openly attack 
and scoff at the Christian religion. Some of our greatest scientists 
have been the most humble Christians, and the more they studied 
.nature the more could they recognize the Ruler of Nature. To the 
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true searcher after truth this seems the natural conclusion. Be- 
cause a man's views do not coincide with our own, we must not 
hasten to class him as a heretic. It was hard for the Church to re- 
ject the theory of the fixity of the earth ; yet it was done, with no 
injury to Christianity or theology. So with many other things; and 
the foundation is still firm, with more advocates than ever before. 
Truth will hurt no one, and truth is what we are after in science 
and religion. In the eloquent language ftf Professor Asa Gray, let 
us hope and believe " that in the future, even more than in the past, 
faith in an order, which is the basis of science, will not — as it can- 
not reasonably — be dissevered from faith in an Ordainer, which is 
the basis of religion." 

The meetings of the various educational, scientific, and philosophi- 
cal societies and associations during the past summer have been of 
rather more than usual interest, both on account of prominent indi- 
viduals taking part in them and also because of conspicuous papers 
read in them, and their subsequent discussions. Notable among 
them all was the welcome extended early in the season in the Yen- 
dome Hotel, Boston, to Dr. Gould, the astronomer, at which some 
seventy distinguished people sat down to a complimentary dinner 
to their guest on his return from the Argentine Republic, where he 
has voluntarily been stationed for nearly fifteen years engaged in 
cataloguing the stars of the Southern heavens, a work of enormous 
labor and unique in astronomical annals. His observations com- 
prise the whole region from the tropic to within ten degrees from the 
pole — somewhat more than fifty-seven degrees in width. 

At the meeting of the National Educational Association, held at 
Saratoga, Seventh mo. 10th, papers and reports of special value 
were read on " Methods of Pedagogical Inquiry," by Professor W. 
T. Harris and J. Stanley Hall ; on " How to Learn," by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo ; on " Teaching Physics," " Methods of Psychological In- 
quiry," and an admirable annual address by President Soldan, of 
Ht. Louis, besides an abundant variety of exercises covering the 
practical, theoretical, and general features of school work. 

The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction began Seventh mo. 7th at Newport, R. L, with a lecture 
by Professor W. H. Payne on the " New Education," in which he 
spoke of the phrase as " a gross misconception of the nature of nor- 
mal progress, as well as an ignorance of what has already been done 
in the field of human effort." Other thoughtful papers were: 
"Civil Service Reform as Applied to Teaching," by T. W. Bicknell,. 
editor of the New England Journal of Education ; " The Influence 
of Women's Education on National Character," by President Alice 
Freeman, of Wellesley College ; " Geometry and its Methods as a 
Means of Discipline," by Professor Fletcher, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; "Should Greek be Wholly Optional in the College Course?" 
by President Noah Porter, of Yale, who answered it in the negative, 
and "The Industrial Feature of Education," by Charles A. Riddle,, 
of Pittsburg. 
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The Concord School of Philosophy began its seventh anuual ses- 
sion Seventh mo. 15th at the Hillside Chapel, Concord, Mass., and 
continued three weeks. The subjects for discussion this year were : 
" Goethe's Genius and Work," and, " Is Pantheism the Legitimate 
Outcome of Modern Science?" 

Papers on the former topic covered Goethe's relation to English 
literature, his relation to Spinoza and Kant, The Women of Goethe, 
by Julia Ward Howe ; his portraits of children, very able analyses 
of Faust (both parts) and the Faust Legend. The discussion of the 
last question was carried on by Dr. Harris, of Concord ; Professor 
Howison, of San Francisco ; Dr. Peabody and Professor John Fiske, 
of Harvard, and Dr. Montgomery, of Texas, the answer of each gen- 
tleman being in the negative. All the papers were of unusual 
interest. 

The meeting of the American Philological Association at New 
Haven, Seventh mo. 10th, brought together various notable repre- 
sentatives from Harvard, Yale, Brown, Dartmouth, Cornell, Lafay- 
ette, Ann Arbor, Trinity, etc., and was one of the largest and most 
successful of recent years. The greater part of the papers were of 
special — that is, technical — rather than of general interest: " Greek 
and Latin Versification," " The Reluctance of the Greek Dramatists 
to Appeal to the Sense of Sight," " Investigations in the Interest of 
Biblical Research in Mesopotamia," " Negro English," " Sanscrit 
Roots," " Stock Phrases in Homer," being some of them. The an- 
nual address was given by Professor Goodwin, of Harvard, in which 
he spoke from observation particularly of the German, French, Eng- 
lish, and American schools now kept up at Athens for original study 
and investigation by each of these nations. 

Vacation is over and the work of another year has already begun 
with many of our readers. As a result of the rest we have had, we 
ought to bring new vigor and enthusiasm into the school-room. 
Even if we have shut out all thoughts of school during vacation, 
yet it will be impossible not to return to our work with new resolu- 
tions and determinations to do better work than ever before. We 
have a right to look for better results. It will do us good frequently 
to compare our methods of work with the true principles of peda- 
gogy and see if we are making use of all the light which may be 
gained by a study of the wisest teachers. We must remember that 
a wrong theory will certainly lead us into a wrong practice. Theory 
and practice should go hand-in-hand. There is always the best way 
of presenting a lesson, and while we cannot always have this, yet we 
should be able to know that our course is good and that we are doing 
our work consciou&ly, and not mechanically or because some one else 
does it in the same way. Let us not do our work this year just as 
we did last, with never a thought as to whether it is the right way. 
A study of our own methods would often lead to a radical change 
of methods. Conscious work on the part of the teacher will lead to 
a logical order and cannot be wholly wrong. 
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SUMMER RAMBLES. 

Leaving Philadelphia while the weather was intensely warm, 
though it had not reached the highest point, we enjoyed four weeks 
of delightful temperature, the mercury seldom rising above seventy 
degrees. The clear, crisp air, laden with odors of new-mown hay 
and wild roses or coming direct from the sea, was simply perfect. 

The all-rail route to Boston, notwithstanding the ever-varied in- 
terests of water, earth, and air, was most tiresome, and night found 
us glad, indeed, to rest beneath the hospitable roof of kind friends. 

The next morning we resumed our journey in the bow of the 
steamship State of Maine, of the International Line. The smooth, 
green waters of the harbor, studded with a variety of picturesque 
islands — the rock-bound, bearing signals of lighthouse or bell-buoy, 
the fortified, with frowning battlements, and the peaceful, clothed 
with verdure and beautiful trees — formed a succession of charming 
views. The shore, too, was diversified ; its rocky points, gay with 
red and white lighthouses, reaching out into the water, as if to guard 
the little white villages between. 

At Portland, learning that the vessel would remain an hour, we 
went ashore for a stroll. Mounting a stairway of fifty or sixty step 
to the top of the bluff on which the city is built, we were soon m 
State Street, which is very beautiful, with its two or three rows of 
grand elms arching above the bright, wide, velvety grassplots in 
front of the handsome houses. Other streets looked very inviting, 
but we had not time to explore them. 

The sea was said to be calm — and it did look merely crinkled and 
dimpled with an occasional swell — yet the vessel rolled sufficiently 
to make walking unpleasant. The stiff, cool breeze all day rendered 
ulsters and thick shawls necessary ; still we maintained the position 
outside, watching the beautiful sunset and lingering afterglow ; then, 
going to the stern, for an hour enjoyed the moonlight as it brilliantly 
illuminated the track of our vessel. 

After an hour's stay at Eastport in the early morning, we sailed 
up the Bay of Fundy, passing near the shore of Campobello and 
other beautiful islands which lie along the rugged coast. 

Reaching St. John at noon and seeing all the British and Ameri- 
can flags at half-mast, we were surprised to learn that General Grant 
had died since we left Eastport. 

A drive through the principal streets showed that while most of 
the public buildings are fine structures of stone or brick, the dwell- 
ings are mainly frame, with many houses shingled on one or two 
sides, or even all around. Odd blinds or shades with narrow slats 
appear to be in general use. They roll in the primitive way and are 
painted yellow, orange-color, or a vivid green — the last being the 
favorite. At almost every dwelling some of the windows were filled 
with luxuriantly blooming plants, which added greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the city. The roads, though hilly, are good, and the 
sidewalks mostly of asphalt or cut from the solid rock. Meeting 
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some carriages, we were surprised to find that in the Dominion all 
" keep to the left," whether driving qr walking. We stopped to 
look at the fine suspension bridge, with its span of six hundred and 
thirty feet, crossing the St. John River, but had not time to visit 
the Cantilever Bailroad Bridge, a short distance above, as the 
rapids claimed our attention. 

It was low tide, and, " whirling, twining, white with foam," rush- 
ing through a rocky gorge but four hundred and fifty feet wide, the 
dark waters of the St. John find their way to the harbor. The fall 
is about fifteen feet into the sea at low water ; but at high tide it is 
as great the other way, and the river runs up-stream with as much 
force and rapidity as it ran out before. Steamers, sailing vessels, 
and small boats pass through the rails at smooth water, which oc- 
curs four times in the twenty-four hours for about ten or fifteen 
minutes each. 

Winding up the hillside, through the town of Carleton, passing 
lumber mills, little fishing huts built on piling, a large lunatic asy- 
lum, and several handsome residences, we reached an old Martello 
tower, not now fortified, from whose open casements the unusually 
clear air allowed extensive and beautiful views. Along the slope 
lay the little town of Carleton, with the gleaming river at its foot; 
beyond, busy suburbs with their factories and mills for working 
granite, lumber, and cotton ; on its rocky peninsula, the regularly 
built city of St. John ; in the harbor, the island-forts, lighthouses, 
hospitals, and shipping ; and away in the distance, the blue, misty 
shores of Nova Scotia. Next morning these beauties were all safely 
hidden by an enveloping fog ; but we sailed away, and in less than 
an hour reached the sunshine. When about half way across the 
bay we sighted a steamer in distress, and, altering our course to 
offer assistance, found it had broken a shaft about midnight. They 
had sent ashore for help, and we gladly took off seven or eight pas- 
sengers who could not afford the delay. 

Rounding a high, wooded promontory, we passed through a nar- 
row channel into Annapolis Basin, stopping a while at the bright 
little town of Digby ; thence to the oldest town in Acadia, Annapolis 
Royal, the great apple-market of the province, and by train through 
the Annapolis Valley, " the garden of Nova Scotia," to the little 
town of Horton Landing. The western views are bounded by 
North Mountains, parallel with the coast, which extend in one low, 
forest-clothed ridge from Digby Cut to Cape Blomidon, six hundred 
feet high, at the entrance to the Basin of Minas. The whole route, 
with its gleaming river and hedgerows of wild flowers, the orchards 
and fertile fields, and the picturesque little towns, with groups of 
elm-trees and rows of tall Lombardy poplars, was like a succession 
of lovely pictures. 

Nearing Grand Pre*, the conductor showed us an autograph letter 
from H. W. Longfellow, acknowledging the receipt of two canes — 
one of white ash, from the top of Blomidon, and the other of an 
apple-tree branch from Grand Pre*. In closing, the poet said, " It 
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has never been my good fortune to visit, except in imagination, t\\e 
scenes you pass through d^ily," and yet how true are his descrip- 
tions as read during our week's stay at Dunedin Cottage, "In the 
Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas." 
Just over the southern hilltop 

" Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand Pre* 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward, 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with labor incessant, 
Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons the flood-gates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o'er the meadows. 

"And away to the northward 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne'er from their station descended. 
There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian Village." 

of which " naught but tradition remains " — and the groups of great 
water willows. 

Yet there, with the dykes and the dyke-lands bordering still the 
beautiful Basin of Minas, which " pleasantly gleams in the soft, 
sweet air;" with Gaspereau's stream still flowing and ebbing, and 
Blomidon reared aloft in the background, "in the midst of its 
farms " is a little, white village of Grand Pre*. 

To the east is the mouth of the Avon, a wide, noble river at flood 
tide, yet, like all in this part of the country, for 

" In haste the refluent ocean flees away from the shore," 

leaving a turbid stream away down in the centre, while " wharves, 
banks, boats, everything which the water has touched, looks as if 
covered with a thick, slimy, brownish red paint." The ordinary 
variation is about thirty feet, but at certain seasons the high tides 
rise from fifty to sixty feet. * 

Having the Gaspereau near the house, where we could daily watch 
its ebbing and flowing, we were one day surprised to see it beyond 
the tidal influence, fifteen miles from the sea. There, it is a clear, 
amber-colored, shallow stream, rippling over pebbles and rocks, be- 
tween the steep, ferny hillsides which are clothed by the dark forests 
of spruce and fir, " murmuring pines and hemlocks bearded with 
moss." 

The deep blue sky with a few fleecy clouds sailing slowly com- 
pleted the exceedingly beautiful picture of still life. 

On crossing the two thousand acres of dyke lands which stretch 
four miles along the shore in one vast meadow fenced only near the 
bordering railroad, a busy, animated scene was presented, for the 
haying season was its height. Scores of men were there mowing 
and raking with horses, or loading the ox-teams and hauling the 
hay, while here and there "a yoke " or " a team " not in service was 
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quietly grazing. At one side were the tents of those who had 
bought the grass "standing " and had come from a distance to stay 
till the curing and hauling were ended. 

With regret that " The Book of the Past" had closed over Horton 
experiences, we turned to new scenes. 

Passing in rapid succession deep, rocky gorges, fields of ripening 
wheat, numerous beautiful clear lakes, desolate forest regions, pleasant 
towns with their shipyards, the chair factories, and other interests 
of Windsor, and the lovely Bedford Basin, we journeyed on to 
Halifax. 

The vivid electric lights gave the city quite a fine, imposing ap- 
pearance, but daylight revealed closely built, dingy frame dwellings, 
with but few of any other material. Though the public buildings 
are mostly of stone or brick, they are dull looking and unattractive. 

Built on a rocky promontory, Halifax occupies a commanding 
position on the finest, and probably the strongest, fortified harbor 
in America. The choicest views were obtainable from the citadel, 
which of itself is an object of interest, being one of the largest in the 
British Dominions. 

One morning we witnessed the novel sight of " a street market." 
For two or three squares there were rows of men and women — 
mostly colored — sitting on the pavement or on low stools beside 
baskets and buckets, from which they offered for sale a variety of 
vegetables, bouquets of pond lilies, and other flowers, and the 
strange little fruits, " bake apples " and " fox berries," which 
" make splendid preserves." The peas, being shelled in moments of 
leisure, were sold by the pint or quart, and the refuse pods strewn 
upon the sidewalk. 

At the Provincial Building the librarian kindly allowed us to 
visit the legislative chambers. That for the Upper House of eigh- 
teen members, to whose sessions visitors are not admitted, is a small, 
square room, decorated with life-size portraits of George II, George 
III, their Queens, William IV, and two or three noted English 
Admirals. 1* he Lower House, of thirty-eight members, meets in a 
larger room with few decorations, but has a gallery for the accom- 
modation of visitors. 

The Provincial Museum has an interesting collection of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral productions of Nova Scotia, with 
some from other regions, but the learned gentleman in charge was 
busy with other guests, therefore as many of the specimens were not 
labeled and the classification not very good, our visit did not prove 
satisfactory. 

The Montague gold mines, however, a few miles from Dartmouth, 
on the opposite side of the harbor, exceeded our anticipations of 
pleasure. Crossing on an odd little steamer, after an hour's brisk 
drive near various large factories of Dartmouth, along the shores of 
beautiful lakes, through fern -carpeted forests of spruce and fir, with 
little clearings about several Indian houses, and among huge masses 
of imbedded rocks, we reached the mines. It proved a favorable 
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time, for they were at work on a remarkably rich vein, having 
taken out over oue thousand four hundred dollars worth of gold 
during the four days preceding. After several of the most valuable 
pieces of the quartz had been shown, our attention was directed to 
the huge crusning machine and the process of separating the gold 
from the powdered quartz by a galvanic current, which causes the 
gold to adhere to the sides of the vessel. The refuse quartz and 
water pass through a very fine sieve into a succession of troughs, 
and thence from the building. We then saw the work at the shafts, 
where specimens of quartz and galena were given to us— witliout the 
gold. 

Pretty views of the shores along the northwest arm were obtained 
by a short drive through Point Pleasant Park, at the eastern end of 
the peninsula. This property belongs to the Imperial Government, 
but is improved and Kept in repair by the city. Within its limits 
several dismantled forts are to be seen, one of which — the Prince of 
Wales Tower — is a picturesque little round fort of the old Martello 
style, standing on a bare, solid rock, in which deep glacial scratches 
are plainly visible. 

Time did not allow us to visit the manufacturing establishments 
of Halifax — most o? them being outside of the city — and there is 
such a noticeable absence of hurry that "Americans" would not 
suspect that so much business is being accomplished. 

Regretting that our route could not include many places noted 
for their beauty, their geological curiosities, mineral wealth, or man- 
ufacturing industries, we started homeward, retracing our path to 
Eastport. Amy J. Roberts. 

SPELLING REFORM. 

Readers of The Student please notice that R. H. T. was not so 
egotistical as to make an estimate of her own respecting the time 
consumed by the majority in learning to spell, as intimated by W. 
K. The estimate is taken from a combination of two statements. 
The first was an assertion, not refuted, in Vol. II, No. 11, of The 
Student, page 349, wherein the term " years of study " was con- 
jectured to mean at least two years ; the second, a report of an edu- 
cation inspector. 

We also observe that W. K. has made it appear as if the difficulty 
of becoming a good speller was all the reason of a call for reform, 
intimating the same by reference to Nora R. Baldwin's article, 
which contains sound reasoning and advice that should be followed. 
But from her statement of the way to conduct primary spelling- 
classes, one would suppose she spent more than forty minutes a day 
on them. 

It is not because spelling is difficult that a reform is mentioned, 
but because this difficulty is needless, because time is too valuable to 
be so squandered. W. K. has ignored the thought of economy in 
that line. True, it is needless for a meagre minority, and as they 
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have abundant means and unlimited time, they, in case of a change 
in orthography, would find it a joy to trace the latent origin of words 
back to the original. Doubtless to some of their minds it would be 
a fascinating occupation and a refuge from ennui. 

" Mathematical studies," we are told, " puzzle some — what shall 
we substitute?" Just as if the idea was to upset all sciences that 
require mental effort I Let us sul)stitute au improved method of 
spelling and have more time to master them. For instance, make 
orthography as definite as digits in arithmetic. Nine always means 
nine in whatsoever order we place it. What evil could result from 
a letter always having a power definite as a figure ? There would be 
no mathematics if we had as little precision in it as in spelling. 
The learner in arithmetic is soon made to feel that, placed in any 
position, a figure is the same and represents a definite number in its 
order ; or, as my first teacher used to tell me when an example was 
wrong, " Figures will not lie." But the way letters are used they 
are made to lie and belie their power. Is this the fault of the letters 
or the people who thus use them ? 

We are told that the chaos of our early written English was the 
result of phonetic spelling. It is difficult to see how that could be 
when they spelled many words differently which they pronounced 
alike. Certainly it would seem that this result arose from the lack 
of a system and the absence of a standard. Those early writers did 
the best they could, and we revere them for the knowledge they 
handed down to us. We should pity ourselves for not doing as 
well according to our added resources. 

We talk phonetically and are generally understood. From the 
connection of such words as nay, no, and neigh, to cry as a horse, 
we are expected in talking to understand which is meant. A per- 
son would be thought thoroughly stupid who, on hearing the presi- 
dent of a convention say : "I heard a nay in the west corner of 
this room. Will the voter please rise ?" should state that he expected 
a horse to get up. 

In our lexicons we are often guided in pronunciation by the use 
of letters which more closely resemble the desired sound of the 
word than the ones in it, as Cap-a-pie (kap-a-pee) [O. Fr.]. This 
is a tincture of phoneticism. Why not use the gauge by which 
pronunciation, when precarious, is determined in all dictionaries, 
instead of the unintelligible representative of the word ? What 
possible necessity is there in forsaking the standard of pronuncia- 
tion in Webster for one new and arbitrary? This standard is 
arbitrary, and has a basis of phonetical structure. The arbiter is 
public opinion, which accepts this standard. Why not educate the 
public to see the need of an improved standard of orthography on 
the present basis of pronunciation ? 

There is cause to feel great faith in the inventive genius of man, 
who has spanned the ocean with wire and pierced Alpine barriers, 
therefore we may confidently hope that some yet brighter genius 
will rise and perfect a method by which prefixes and suffixes can be 
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made phonetical. But the greatest obstacle will be lethargic 
opinion, and the test of genius will be in overcoming it. 

The question of time is, to the vast majority, of vital importance 
and will effect till the last year of its use billions of the English- 
speaking race. R. H. T. 

"OH! SIT DOWN/' 

They were analyzing. The sentence under consideration was — 
"In Africa lives the gorilla." The pupil stood on one foot and held 
to a desk with one hand and said : " This is a sentence, because it 
expresses a thought in words. In is the subject, because it names 
that of which something is thought ; Africa is the pred — " " Oh! 
sit down," said the teacher. He sat down. It did not trouble 
him much ; all he had to do was to let go of the desk aud relax his 
muscles just a little more and down he went. The teacher then 
called on some one who she knew had more " backbone." He stood 
up like a gentleman and put out his words with a snap that showed 
he was wide-awake. He disposed of the sentence satisfactorily and 
" beautifully." But what became of the boy who sat down ? He 
simply sat. He sat as far down as possible ; the back of his head 
touched the back of the desk behind him and his feet reached so far 
under the desk in front of him that he amused himself and annoyed 
a sensitive girl who sat in front of him by kicking her feet. 

" Did he discover his mistake in analysis ?" No. The teacher 
did not tell him to. He was told to sit. 

If this boy had been told to " stand up " instead of to " sit down," 
it would have been better. It would have been still better for the 
teacher to have taken him in his crooked condition and questioned 
him in regard to the sentence until his activity of thought would 
have made him straighten up. It is the business of the teacher to 
take the pupil where he is and lead him on. When this boy said, 
" In is the subject," etc., the teacher should have asked, " What is 
a subject?" If the pupil does not know, tell him. He is then ready 
for this question : " What lives in Africa ?" He now has something 
to think about. If he answers the question, he must think. He 
reads the sentence and judges what word names the thing that lives 
in Africa. By this means he might get some good out of analysis. 
But given as a mere form, as a something to say, it is worse than 
nothing. Analysis, parsing, etc., are not ends, but means to gain 
an end — viz.: the cultivation of the power to think. — Indiana 
School Journal. 



Object op Education. — "The object of education, then, is to 
promote the normal growth of a human being, developing all his 
powers systematically and symmetrically, so as to give the greatest 
possible capability in thought and action. These powers must be 
trained to act harmoniously, so that there need be no waste of effort 
in any direction." — Johonnot (Principles and Practice of Teaching). 
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THE USE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

It is' becoming quite common in our colleges to discard the text- 
book and instruct by means of lectures. This is also practiced to 
some extent in the lower schools. During the first years of school- 
life it is necessary that the instruction be largely oral. The object 
of class exercises in our schools, of whatever grade, is threefold. 
We should instruct, drill, and test. If we wish to instruct or drill 
or combine the two, then the exercise is properly a lesson, but if 
testing is the principal object of the exercise then it is a recitation. 
By the lecture alone we can only instruct ; by the text-book alone 
we can drill and test. The main object of the recitation should be 
to test the pupil's knowledge of the subject-matter of the text, 
not merely his verbal memory of it, and instruction is only inci- 
dental. 

The trouble vith the student is not in his use of the text-book, so 
much as in his abuse of it. There are two classes among teachers 
differing widely as to the use of text-books. One class, and the 
number is not small, would banish text-books, and they publicly 
advocate that all the teaching in the schools should be oral and by 
means of objects. The other class (would that the number was 
less) do little but see that their students memorize the words of the 
book. These are the two extremes as represented in actual teaching 
to-day, and as it appears to us they are both wrong in theory and 
practice. In this, as in other things, there is a golden mean which 
should be sought. A few years ago the School Board of one of our 
Western cities resolved to use no text-books in their schools, and so 
instructed their teachers. What was the result ? The teachers set 
about commiting to memory the geographies, the histories, the 
physiologies, and grammars, and dealt them out in suitable doses 
to their schools. The pupils often failed to get the right ideas; they 
were confused and they had no authority to refer to. Parents were 
dissatisfied with the slow progress of their children, the trustees 
rescinded their order, and for a time no city in the country had such 
a servile use of text-books. 

The use of a single book on a subject is apt to give pupils a narrow 
view, hence reference books should be freely used and instruction 
should be given how to use such books. General references should 
be avoided, but they should be directed to a certain chapter or page 
and told what they are to look for, and then they should be tested to 
see if the points are clear and the connections are understood. 
Very often, too, the teacher can anticipate difficulties when a lesson 
is assigned and throw out suggestions which will be of much benefit 
to the pupils in the preparation of the lesson. In nearly every 
class exercise will there be occasion to instruct, to drill, and to test, 
and which of these is to predominate will depend upon the nature 
of the subject under consideration and the advancement of the 
pupils. What use is the teacher to make of the text-book ? Evi- 
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dently he is to be master of it, rather than slave to it. He must 
know its teachings thoroughly, and be ready with illustrations and 
additions if deemed necessary. He should be so familiar with the 
text that he can conduct the exercise without the aid of the book, 
but it is too much to say that he shall never have the book during the 
recitation. It is legitimate to get the sequence of topics from the 
book, but it is illegitimate to read the questions from it or be 
dependent in any way upon it. Thomas Newlin. 



A PLEA FOR SECOND RANK STUDENTS. 

[A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Society for Home Culture, 1885.] 

The secret of power in our correspondence Societies for Home Cul- 
ture rests in the adaptability of our methods of study to the needs 
of the individual, rather than to the average status of a class. 
Almost every student old enough to join our ranks has some special 
duty or limitation to be considered ; and it is part of the mission of 
the correspondent, without intrusive questioning, to discover these 
duties and limitations and fit the study neatly around them. 

Many a bright girl in or near our Eastern cities can command 
eight hours of leisure a week, and if her training has been such as 
to induce methodical habits of thought, that amount of time de- 
voted to a study should easily win for her first rank honors. But 
the students most in need of home culture are those less happily 
situated, who, from lack of means or some other circumstance, have 
missed the opportunity to attend good schools, and yet, on the 
threshold of manhood and womanhood, feel an instinctive craving 
for mental improvement. In not a few homes of our Eastern States 
the daughters are so loaded with domestic and social duties as to 
leave little time for systematic intellectual work ; while in the 
West, where labor is scarce, and the farmer expects his wife to take 
charge of the garden and chickens and do the milking, besides 
performing all the housework and sewing (I cite from a Western 
authority), the case is still worse; and who can wonder if girls 
reared in the midst of such hardship have their mental energies 
almost crushed out before they have ever learned the delights of 
study? An intelligent young Michigan woman whose thirst for 
knowledge has outlived discouragements, and whose own hands per- 
form all the housework accumulating on a dairy farm, including 
the sewing and the care of an invalid mother, confesses that when 
night closes her day's labor she is too weary to sleep ; yet she sends 
money to buy books. 

When busy young men attempt to study with us, the case is 
scarcely easier, except that their greater physical strength aids 
them in rallying sooner from fatigue. 

The following pages from the letters of a Western farmer will 
illustrate one phase of difficulty which it should be the pleasure of 
the correspondent to lighten, and, if possible, to overcome : 
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"My summer's iuterests and occupations/' he writes, "have 
brought me little pleasure and much discouragement, as has all my 
little work on this place, yet I don't see how I could do better. 
Brother, larger and stronger than I, and spending no time (or but 
little) with books, raised a larger and better crop of corn. Last 
spring, when we began to plow, I did not want to give up my study, 
so I let him have part of the ground I was to have had that 1 might 
have more time to read. Before the term was out corn-cultivating 
was on hand. Each morning I had to write notes and read, or 
have nothing to report. While I would be doing this, Brother 
would be out plowing corn, sometimes by sunrise. Reading and 
writing is slow, difficult work for me, anyway.* 

" When I was studying and noting regularly, I wrote notes the first 
thing in the morning ; then I would study awhile ; then write down 
the previous day's events, including the temperature and weather ; 
then feed the stock, hauling their fodder from the field. It is gener- 
ally some time after noon when we finish. After eating dinner 
there were odd jobs to do. The stock are to feed again in the even- 
ing, and when the sky is clear I enjoy looking at the glow in the 
west and reflecting on the information thou hast given concerning 
it. I also notice three planets, I think — Jupiter just east of the 
zenith ; Mars, showing a reddish light, still farther east, and Venus 
in the west." 

After reading My Schools and Schoolmasters, the same student 
observes : " When I compare Hugh Miller with myself I think what 
a lucky person he was. In the first place, he had, as we say, * a 
good head on him ;' and then he was in a country that was worth 
looking at — so many natural curiosities and different kinds of rocks, 
besides the seashore with all its minerals, shells, and living creatures ; 
and, to make it more agreeable for him, his uncles and cousins near 
by to go with him and tell him stories, and as they all knew a great 
deal they could answer his questions. He chose a trade that, 
besides his show to observe while at work, gave him daylight at 
each end of the day to look around and study, and the whole of the 
winter, too." 

Amid the adverse circumstances which our student contrasts with 
the Scotch geologist's more favored lot, may not the following 
evidences of activity in observation and thought claim our respect? 

" I notice Dana calls the tracks in the rocks of the Connecticut 
Valley animal footprints, while Mitchell's Physical Geography speaks 
of them as bird tracks. I never could see how prints and marks 
could be preserved in rocks as books teach, but I had to conclude 
that it was so when I saw one day in town a small lump of coal 
with the cutest little tracks in the upper side. It looked like a 

* In this case the student was advised by his teacher to suspend study in a 
season that was so clearly needed for work, but learn what he could from ob- 
servation of nature, and only make use of the odd moments at the close of 
the day for reading. — Ed. 
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small pig had walked over it when the coal was soil. Each track 
was about half an inch across, and showed that the animal had 
hoofs." 

" Last summer I caught all the different kinds of insects I could 
and pinned them up in the house, so I could refer to them when I 
read about flies and caterpillars in the American Agriculturist and 
other papers. I have thought and wondered at the great number of 
birds and insects, of weeds and other plants and trees, and 1 imagine 
if I had a good microscope I would find that I had not seen the half 
that there is to see. It spoils my pleasure of seeing and hearing 
when I think how ignorant I am regarding the names of all these 
and the habits of the animated life, especially the prettiest birds 
and those that sing so nicely." 

Of those who study with us comparatively few have such diffi- 
culties to combat' as have been narrated by our Western farmer ; 
yet every one meets with some obstacles, and the sympathetic 
instructor finds pleasure in making the path as smooth as possible 
for earnest inquirers. Occasionally a way may open to exert an 
influence against much indulgence in the ephemeral literature 
which steals so many precious hours. An eager, " many-sided " 
student whose hazy memory notes revealed a lack of power to grasp 
the grand theories of science, while her charming letters showed a 
love of general culture with a little over-fondness for the magazines, 
accepted cheerfullv her correspondent's hint that the monthlies 
were foes to continuous thought, and responded in the graceful 
words,"' Faithful are the wounds of a friend/ I know! * * * 
and I thank you for sifting my difficulties so carefully and kindly. 
Henceforth — t. e., till the end of the ' S. H.' year — you may look 
upon the periodical enemy as vanquished, for I have promised not to 
look into a magazine — no, not even to cut the leaves — before the first 
day of the coming June ; so in vain for me will the St. Nicholas depict 
lovely children, or Judith Shakespeare continue to be bewitching. 
Mr. Cable will have to get Richling out of jail without my help, and a 
great many birds will have time to flit through Nature's Serial 
Story before I see it again." A marked improvement in the quality 
of her work rewarded the sacrifice, and at the close of the term she 
wrote : " Thanks to your patient kindness, I really enjoy the study 
very much, and seem to be more able to seize the strong points in 
reading. The whole process is so much easier since you drew me 
from the slough of despond and pointed out a fresh path." 

For these conscientious, plodding, " second-rank " pupils I would 
plead. Let us make our rules as elastic as possible, encouraging 
them by our sympathy and help, and by the assurance that quality 
of work counts for more with us than quantity y even though their 
progress be painfully slow ; but do not let us encourage them by 
pressing for more work. A bright New Englander has won the 
highest honors for three years, and never given her correspondent a 
care except to answer questions and keep in the van ; while a 
Kansas student, under the same teacher, has toiled two years on one 
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text-book without finishing it. Yet the achievement of the latter 
was doubtless greater than that of the former, if we consider the 
difficulties combated. 

Occasionally, from personal illness, invalidism in the family, or 
crowding domestic and social claims, an earnest student may be 
unable to do more than a few weeks' study in a whole term. Can 
we not make such feel that their entrance fee is not wasted, that 
their winter's work is not a failure, by helping them " do the duty 
that lies next them," reminding them that the text-book may safely 
stand idle on the shelf, if, meanwhile, they are learning those practi- 
cal lessons of life not bound in pasteboard covers-r-thoughtfiilness of 
others, self-mastery, and the training of the whole moral nature? 

M.S. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY TO ENCOURAGE 

STUDIES AT HOME. 

Of those who join us now a larger proportion mean work, and 
know that we expect it from them ; they know, also, that it is to 
be quiet, unexciting work, without the stimulus of social meetings 
or diplomas ; and those who, in joining us, select more difficult 
studies, such as science and German literature, do so because they 
are eager for the knowledge and aware that it cannot be obtained 
without labor. 

One person has never failed to work with us, as student or 
teacher, from the beginning until now, except when she passed a 
winter in the Sandwich Islands. 

We have not examined the relative ages of our students for some 
time, but we find the same proportions as six years ago. More 
than half are between twenty and thirty years of age, about one- 
fourth are between thirty and fifty, one-sixth under twenty ; of 
the rest, a few are over fifty, and the rest unknown. 

The library now contains one thousand five hundred and sixty- 
one volumes, including three hundred and twenty duplicate works, 
and has had a circulation this year of one thousand and thirty-six 
volumes for the use of two hundred and fifty-nine students and 
fifty-seven corresponding associates. The total of our losses in 
books in eleven years, on a circulation by mail of between eight 
thousand and nine thousand, is twenty volumes. 

We have lately composed a kind of census of all who have ever 
joined us as students, and we find the total number four thousand 
five hundred and ninety-seven — one hundredfold the number of 
those who joined us for our first term. 

At the same time we know that most of these units represent 
widening circles, even spheres of vibration, making the soundless 
impulses which go out from here reach the heart of many secluded 
spots. These secluded spots may be in crowded as well as in lonely 
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places — in homes where money is plenty and luxury abundant, or 
in homes where our little fee is hard to collect — for the seclusion 
may be as great for an isolated mind surrounded by wealth and 
gayety as in a lonely farmhouse. 

******** 

A student of Zoology has been also a missionary, as the following 
extracts from her letters at different times through the year will 
show: 

December. — "Lest you think that I have heedlessly let the 
autumn slip by, I must tell you that I have been very busy in 
helping start a Monday Evening Game Club for street boys. The 
numbers have run up in a few weeks to over two hundred. It has 
really taken a good deal of time to organize the Club and provide 
entertainments. It is delightful work, but it takes the time that I 
should like to give to my beetle friends." * * * A little later she 
writes : " I wish you could see my boys ; they seem to me entirely 
beyond everything — even beetles. 

February. — " I am starting a Natural History Society among my 
boys. I know very little about any science, but there seems no one 
else to start it. I take great comfort with my grasshoppers." 

March. — "The letter, pamphlet, and Zoology (Morse's First 
Book) came by the morning's mail. I was so much excited and 
pleased that I could scarcely eat my breakfast. I showed the 
Zoology to my Society, and they liked it so well that I have bought 
copies for them to use as text-books, and now I want to find some 
means of posting myself on the habits of the Mollusca." 

In April, in response to a request for some account of the young 
naturalists, she says: " The Natural History Society is composed of 
seven or eight boys about fourteen years old. A few of them are 
in school and the rest at work. One of them peddles candy. They, 
none of them, have time or inclination to study, but are very bright, 
and are easily interested. I try to make it as little like a class as 
possible, and to put the management into their own hands. We 
therefore call it the 'Scientific Club/ have a treasurer, secretary, 
and chairman elected for every meeting, so as to give every member 
a chance to preside. The chairman having called the meeting to 
order, the boys read a chapter in the Zoology, stopping for questions 
and explanations. They hand in the drawings they have made, 
and specimens, and tell stories, and read anecdotes about animals, 
the reader calling upon some member of the Society to give an 
account afterward of what he had read. I suppose they would 
learn more to be taught as a regular class ; but I do not care if the 
Scientific Club is not very learned if the members only learn to 
keep their eyes open to the wonders of Nature." 



Geological examination reveals that in the delta of the Mis- 
sissippi, along the distance of three hundred miles, ten distinct 
forests are buried. — New Orleans Picayune. 
2 
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THE ENGLISH QUARTERLIES FOR SEVENTH MONTH. 

The last issue of the English Quarterlies is, as usual, solid and 
strong with the extra quality of readableness. 

Hardly any one of the articles should be overlooked by the 
teacher if he can have access to them, as they lift him from the 
narrow orbit of text-books to the sweep of contemporary adult 
English thought. In finish of style, breadth and strength of schol- 
arship and general ability of treatment, we have nothing on this side 
the water to compare with these publications. From several sources 
and from our own reading we epitomize their contents. Apropos 
of the Quarterly Review, we call the attention of Student readers 
to the interesting article in Harper's Monthly for Ninth mo. on 
" The House of Murray," which gives the origin of this quarterly in 
1809, with pen and picture sketches of its corps of eminent liter- 
ateurs — Scott, Channing, Croker, Disraeli, etc. The paper on 
Fenelon in this Review is devoted not so much to his biography as 
to setting forth his qualities as a man, and is probably from the 
same hand that lately sketched the character of Bossuet. It is 
evidently based somewhat on M. de Broglie's recent biography of 
Fenelon. Another article is a charming account of the Channel 
Islands, with a statement of their singular history and the causes of 
their political independence. The resemblance between the govern- 
ment of these islands and the old French Duchy of the Norman 
period is well brought out, and certain peculiarities of English his- 
tory are also accounted for. The essay on " Lord Macaulay and 
Sir Elijah Impey " is based on Sir James Fitzjames Stephen's 
new book, The Story of Nuncomar, and scores another mistake 
of the great Whig historian. It is a sad showing for the famous 
essay on Warren Hastings, and although a late vindication of the 
first Chief Justice of Bengal, seems a conclusive one. It also fur- 
nishes another justification of Sir Robert Walpole's apothegm — 
" Read me anything but history, for history must be false." 

The Leeds and Bland Burges papers open fresh sources of infor- 
mation on Pitt's foreign policy. An article of special interest is 
" The First Christian Council " (A. D. 50), probably from the hand 
of Dean Burgon. The paper on " The Gladstone Ministry ; — A 
Retrospect" is virulent and bitter in its polished sarcasm as the re- 
cent article on the same subject in Blackwood's Magazine — both of 
which illustrate the strength of political feeling in Great Britain. 
[The Quarterly Review. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

The Edinburgh Review pays its respects once more to John Keats, 
and amply atones for its sharp and early criticism, when Lord 
Jeffrey was its editor, by a really appreciative, lengthy, and thor- 
oughly critical article on the poet of Edymion. " The new birth 
of Freedom " in Italy since the time of Victor Emmanuel receives 
abundant illustration in the paper on " The Memoirs of Count 
^asolini." The author says toward the close that "A people whose 
•constant revolutions were constantly disturbing the peace of Europe 
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are quiet and contented under constitutional rule, and the youngest 
of European kingdoms boasts that its throne is one of the firmest in 
modern Europe." The critical paper entitled "Verrall on the Odes 
of Horace " will, as an interpretation of the poet, be specially en- 
joyable to classical scholars. The historical work of our country- 
man, Francis Parkman, in illustrating the contest in early times for 
European supremacy in America is elaborately treated in the essay 
on u The French in North America," in which a concise summary 
is given of the whole story. A reviewer makes an interesting paper 
on " Sir Henry Taylor's Autobiography," calling it not so much 
" a picture of his life as of his mind." The book, i. e., the auto- 
biography, is well worth perusal, and this article is the only ex- 
tended notice we have yet seen in which the author of Philip Van 
Artavelde is appreciatively and worthily estimated. A curious 
paper is that on " The City Livery Companies," and interesting as 
curious, since it furnishes much matter bearing on the peculiarities 
of English history, and illustrating customs, etc., enteriug con- 
stantly the present condition of the English people. Interesting 
questions touching settled property, the protection of trusts and 
trust funds, with reference to arbitrary legislation, all problems this 
country will yet have to meet, are well considered in this paper. 

Bishop Temple's remarkable book, viz. : Lectures on Religion and 
Science, published last winter or autumn, furnishes the subject of a 
very able notice and is heartily indorsed by the reviewer. " It is 
long," says the writer, " since we have met with a work of this kind, 
at once so uncompromising and effective in its maintenance of 
essentials, and so temperate and sympathetic in its treatment of 
questions fairly open to dispute." The article is largely a restate- 
ment of the argument of the book, with running comments and 
suggestions particularly valuable and in keeping with the march 
of the Bishop's thought. 

The book as well as the article would be a most healthy corrective 
of the partisanship in studies so often felt and shown by school 
teachers in the little circuit of school life, while the argument of 
the book itself would lead the laboratory chemist or physicist to 
other standards and ulti mates than those of science, sometimes 
" falsely so called." These lectures seem to have met a real want 
of the present day, and have done something to bridge the appar- 
ently impassable chasm between religion and science. The state- 
ment is made that they occupy the same relation to the unbelieving 
of this day that Bishop Butler's Theology did to those of his own 
time. In the *' Parting of the Ways" the Liberal side of the 
•present political situation in England is given, with less acrimony 
and bitterness and more fairness than in the Tory Blackwood and 
Conservative Quarterly. Much information, illustrating the early 
history of the Edinburgh Review and the British Literary Renais- 
sance of the present century, with its coterie of brilliant contributors, 
may be found in same article in Harper's Monthly previously alluded 
to. [The Edinburgh Review. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
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The Church Quarterly, as the recognized organ of the Church of 
England, has its own sphere, and within this sphere is comparatively 
without competition. Its aim is largely the discussion of ecclesias- 
tical literature and maintenance of the Established Church. 

There are five articles in the present number, the first of which 
is devoted to " The Rise and Decay of the English Yeomanry." 
The object of the paper is practical and timely in seeking to throw 
light on the labor problems of the present day by a pretty free dis- 
cussion of English agriculture for the last five hundred years. 
" The Moralities of Socialism " treats the present theories of civil 
society from a Christian point of view. In it the reviewer brings 
out fully the relation in which the Church of Christ stands to our 
social institutions. The article on " The Revised Version of the 
Old Testament " is commendatory, but occupies itself with prelimi- 
nary questions, particularly the present condition of the Hebrew 
text. The paper on the disestablishment of the English Church, if 
sustained by evidence, must permanently change views hitherto 
very generally held as to the character and position of that Church. 
It aims to answer the question, " I)id the State establish the Church ?" 
and answers it as follows : " Certain is it that we do not find in any 
State document, nor in the great charter, nor in any confirmation 
or subsequent edition of that memorable document, any words that 
would go to show that the Crown or the State regarded itself in any 
way as having established the Church." Again, " There is nothing 
in any of the reformation statutes to show that those who were the 
chief actors in the events which then took place looked upon them- 
selves as doing anything which would destroy the identity and con- 
tinuity of the Old Church of the land, and that would lead to the 
establishment by law of a brand new Church of England in her 
stead. The evidence afforded by all the reformation legislation 
goes to make clear the fact that such an idea as that, by the aboli- 
tion of the Roman supremacy and Roman error from the Church of 
England, the legislators of that time regarded themselves as setting 
up by law a new Church never entered their minds." No 
stronger argument against disestablishment could probably be 
adduced. Other articles are " The New Hieroglyphics of Western 
Europe," " The Authorship and Identity of Papal Bulls," " Re- 
ligion and Science : Canon Curteis' Boyle Lectures," with short, 
critical notices of recent theological books, both English and 
French. This Review takes the lead of all religious quarterlies 
published in the English language. [The Church Quarterly Review. 
London : Spottiswoode <fc Co. Boston : Cupples, Upham <fc Co.] 

H. N. H. • 



Do the duty nearest, 

Cling to truth the clearest, 

Face the ill thou fearest, 

Hold thine honor dearest, 

Knowing God is good. Helen Rich. 
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EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT CHASE'S BACCALAU- 
REATE ADDRESS AT HAVERPORD COLLEGE, 1885. 

" Bear hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ" I think this 
injunction sums up some of the most important parts of the great 
lesson of Christian manliness which it is the first duty of a college 
to impart Nothing is more certain than that for success in life, 
whether in the lower field of money making or in any higher sense, 
you have got to bear hardness ; you have got to conquer your indo- 
lence and your habits of self-indulgence, and to exercise constant 
industry, punctuality, and self-denial. And yet this " hardness " is 
not really a hard thing. It is only manliness and virtue. The 
man who shrinks from it in life is like an effeminate school-boy who 
shrinks from cricket or base-ball or rowing, " because," as he says, 
"they are so rough and hard." As the manly school-boy finds 
pleasure in the vigorous exercise of manly games, although they 
require some self-denying training, so the manly character in lire 
finds pleasure in the difficulties with which he has to grapple and 
the hardships which he has to overcome. He had had a deep ex- 
perience of life who said, " For all I thank Thee, most for the 
severe." Tennyson has well told us 

11 The path of duty is the way to glory; 
He tnat walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses." 

Bishop Butler suggests that our Creator seems to have had not a 
vague general purpose that everybody should be happy, but a 
special purpose that the diligent, the self-denying, the upright, 
should be happy. And not only is it happier, but in a sense it is 
easier to be diligent than to be idle, to be upright than to be base. 
The vitally important thing is that you should enter upon life pre- 
pared to find it and to make it a scene of regular, constant activity 
in honorable pursuits, and with hearts that will not shrink from toil 
and difficulty and even danger. The iron of difficulty will then be 
transmuted into the gold of success and joy. * * * 

You have had here what many of the wisest thinkers and ob- 
servers regard as the wholesomest and most fruitful conditions of 
college life — residence in the midst of beautiful country scenes, the 
number of your fellow-students not too large for each to be acquainted 
with all the rest, and generous courses of study to a large extent re- 
quired, securing a symmetrical, all-round culture, which gives that 
groundwork of general knowledge and mental training which is the 
very definition of " a liberal education," and which preserves one 
from the narrowing influences of extreme specialism — a narrowness 
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which injures the mind and judgment in many ways, and leads to 
intolerance and impatience of difference of opinion. At the same 
time you have had the opportunity, in the latter years of the course, 
of a judicious amount of special study in the fields for which you 
have found in yourselves the most aptitude. This is the admirable 
system of the model American college, combining what is best and 
most suitable for us in the German gymnasium and the university, 
but especially the independent result of two hundred and fifty years' 
experience on this continent of some of the ablest and wisest men 
who ever devoted their lives to the education of youth. 

The courses we offer here are no haphazard fabrications. We 
have gradually shaped them, after long thought and study, in 
accordance with the facts of human nature, the best theories of 
the philosophy of education, and the experience, both of the past, 
surviving in the fittest methods, and of the present, whether within 
our own walls or in our sister institutions. Your teachers, too, 
have carefully studied, and are all the time studying, the best 
methods, welcoming everything new that is good, avoiding every- 
thing new that is specious and unsound, and seeking to retain 
all that is good in the old. But while sound theories are very use- 
ful, and the experience of others is instructive, and we seek to gain 
all the aid that can be gained from them, teachers, such as I see 
around me, derive their methods chiefly from their own instinctive 
good sense and tact. They are apt to teach by nature, and this 
aptness is worth all the systems and theories that were ever 
invented. 

I must do your teachers the further justice to say that they have 
been willing to work with you and for you ; that they have not 
looked upon a professorship as a post of selfish, luxurious ease, but 
as one of constant and profitable labor. In still another point are 
they models for your own intellectual progress : the oldest of them 
as well as the youngest are constantly pursuing their studies and 
adding to their stores, able, each one of them, to say with the wise 
Solon, " I grow old learning every day something new/' Not the 
least of your advantages has been this, that your Alma Mater has 
not been hindered by any craven timidity nor any false notion of 
expediency from instructing you in the highest truths of all, as well 
as in science and the arts, and that she bears a constant testimony 
for Christ and His Church. * * * 

No better eulogium was ever given to a college than that < 
which was recently pronounced so generally by the public and the 
press, that Haverford's good fortune had fitly come to her after she 
had given ample proof that she deserved it. Haverford will in 
future have a wider field, but she can hardly hope to make a more 
honorable record than in the past — even in that now somewhat dis- 
tant past when her excellence won the respect of our benefactor and 
secured for us the splendid legacy. But the increase of means will 
produce an increase of facilities : a larger number of experienced 
and able teachers, endowed by nature with commanding minds and 
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having cultivated them under the best auspices ; of books, charts, 
photographs, engravings, and illustrative material in every depart- 
ment; of specimens, instruments, and apparatus of all kinds; of 
commodious recitation rooms and halls, and everything desirable for 
young men earnest in the pursuit of learning and scholarship. Lee 
us rejoice that what we trust will always remain the manly, Chris- 
tian stamp of Haverford will be impressed year by year upon a 
larger number of graduates, and that a larger number of students of 
high intellectual and moral worth will find " a slender patrimony " 
no hindrance to their honorable desire to fit themselves for useful- 
ness in the world by a liberal education. And as other bequests 
and gifts follow, from year to year, according to our increasing 
needs, and to the law that*' to him that hath it shall be given," 
even if Haverford College should gradually grow into Haverford 
University, no one need fear that it will not be Haverford College 
still. The reputation we have gained is too proud a heritage to be 
surrendered. It will be Haverford College still — in its love of 
thoroughness and reality as opposed to empty pretense, its prefer- 
ence of homely truth to specious novelty, and its earnest pursuit of 
whatsoever things are true and venerable and lovely and of good 
report. 



LITERARY NEWS. 

We displace our usual book notices for the present issue with the 
following literary items : 

The Story of a Second Canterbury Pilgrimage: Ridden, written, 
and illustrated by Joseph Pennell, the well-known artist, and Eliza- 
beth Robbius Pennell, on tricycles over the road taken by the famous 
train of pilgrims described by Chaucer from the site of the old Ta- 
bard Inn in London to the shrine of Thomas a Becket in Canter- 
bury, has been published by the Scribners in attactive form with 
illustrations by the latter. I vol. sq. 8vo, paper, fifty cents. 

G. C. Merriman <fc Co., of Springfield, Mass., publishers of Web- 
tier's Dictionary, say, that the story telegraphed from New Haven, 
that editors are employed revising Webster's Dictionary is true, that 
President Porter is at the head of the work, and that it has been 
progressing since 1864. Like all standard works of reference, 
Webster requires and receives perpetual editing to keep it abreast 
of the times. No general revision, however, will be issued for 
several years. 

There is to be another Scribner's Monthly. At the close of the 
present year the time during which the Scribners, when they sold 
their magazine to the Century Company, agreed not to start a rival 
publication expires, and they propose to enter the field again. The 
new magazine will not give prominence to illustrations, but will aim 
at a high literary excellence, which will put it in competition rather 
with the Atlantic than with any of our other serials. 
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Sir Henry Maine's work on Popular Government will consist of 
four essays : namely, The Progress of Popular Government, The 
Nature of Democracy, The Age of Progress, and The Constitution of 
the United States, It will bo welcomed by all students of compara- 
tive politics. 

Professor VambeYy's forthcoming work, which is to be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co., London, is to be entitled The Coming 
Struggle for India. 

One of the most important books of the year in the department 
of literary criticism will be Edmund Stedman's Poetry in America, in 
press with Houghton, Mifflin <fe Co. This work consists of original 
essays in the higher kind of criticism. 

The Parliamentary History of the Last Half Century is the title of 
a work by John Raven, announced for immediate publication by 
Elliot Stock, of London. 

The recent death of H. H., or Helen Hunt Jackson, merits 
something more than a passing notice. For fifteen years she 
has been a conspicuous figure in American literature. Her 
death leaves a gap that will long be felt, says the Boston 
Transcript, and one that no other of our contemporary writers can 
adequately fill. Some of her more careful work will bear compari- 
son with that of any other writer of her time. Ten years ago some 
one asked Emerson, " Is not Mrs. Hunt our best female poet ?" and 
the philosopher replied, "Why not omit the word female?" Her 
signature, " H. H.," first appeared on a small volume of poems in 
1870, with the simple title of Verses. A new edition was called for 
in 1873, enlarged and revised. Bits of Travel appeared in 1872, 
and thereafter followed rapidly essays, travels, poems, charming de- 
scriptions of places and of scenery, and stories for children. She 
found the work of her life, however, iu the cause of the Indian, 
and a new force and motive all at once summoned her energies. 
At the full tide of her success she heard Standing Bear and Bright 
Eyes in Boston tell the story of the wrongs done the Ponca Indians 
and make their appeal for justice. She made their cause her own. 
First she sought for facts, for it seemed impossible that such out- 
rages had been committed by this civilized country. She could for 
a time think of nothing else. One morning she went to a friend, 
with a strange, new light in her always animated and expressive 
face, and said : " Last night I could not sleep. It seemed as if a 
voice said to me, again and again, ' A century of dishonor, a cen- 
tury of dishonor/ and I can do nothing else until I have told the 
story of the Indians." She did tell it, going to New York and 
there — in the Astor Library — day after day for months poring over 
all the Government records of Indian treaties and Indian removals 
and other authentic sources of information. 

In 1881 The Century of Dishonor was published. It is a remark- 
able book that has done much to enlighten the country in regard to 
Indian affairs. At the same time she used her great personal in- 
fluence far and wide to awaken interest in the cause she had at 
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heart. She had a special commission from the Government to visit 
the California tribes, and the report she presented to Congress was not 
only interesting, but it was a model of concise, dignified, and forcible 
writing. The result of her California journey and investigations 
was a series of charming papers on the old Spanish missions, a lovely 
story for children about The Hunter Cats of Connorloa, and 
Ramona, the great work of her life, in which she portrayed with 
wonderful power the striking types of Mexicans and Indians which 
she had seen. It was received with universal praise for its literary 
and artistic merit, which at last making her indignant and unhappy, 
she wrote to a friend, " I am sick to death of hearing Eamona called 
a beautiful idyl. If it has failed to stir people up about Indians, 
what else can I do?" 

She was a woman of great nature and great gifts. Hardly any 
single poem is representative, but we give one which has always 
seemed peculiarly beautiful, and which gives the key to the secret 
of her success in the domain of verse : 

THE WAY TO SING. 

The birds must know. Who wisely sings 

Will sing as they. 
The common air has generous wings; 

Songs make their way. 

No messenger to run before, 

Devising plan ; 
No mention of the place or hour 

To any man. 
No waiting till some sound betrays 

A listening ear ; 
No different voice — no new delays 

If steps draw near. 
What bird is that ? The song is good, 

And eager eyes 
Go peering through the dusky wood 

In glad surprise. 

Then, late at night, when by his fire 

The traveler sits, 
Watching the flame go brighter, higher, 

The sweet song flits 
By snatches through his weary brain, 

To help him rest. 
When next he goes that road again, 

An empty nest 
On leafless bough will make him sigh. 

**Ah, me ! Last spring 
Just here I heard, in passing by, 

That rare bird sing." 

But while he sighs, remembering 

How sweet the song, 
The little bird on tireless wing 

Is borne along. 
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In other air, and other men 

With weary feet, 
On other roads, the simple strain 

Are finding sweet. 

The birds must know. Who wisely sings 

Will sing as they ; 
The common air lias generous wings : 

Songs make their way. 

— Boston Evening Transcript 

Lord Lytton's poem, Glenaveril, is at last finished, Books IV, 
V, and VI having been issued in one volume. A narrative poem 
of six hundred and fifty pages, it has been received in England 
with considerable favor, but in this country it lacks the apprecia- 
tion it really deserves. 

A Standard Classical Atlas, prepared for schools and colleges, 
with index, has been published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor <fe 
Co., New York. It contains twenty-five maps printed on heavy 
paper, with divisions colored. 

The latest issue in the Parchment Library Series of the Apple- 
tons is made up from selections from Swift's prose writings. 
Among them are A Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, A 
Meditation Upon a Broomstick, Gulliver's Travels, English Political 
Tracts, Tracts Relating to Ireland, Polite Conversation, etc. The 
book is printed on linen paper, bound in limp parchment, antique 
and gilt top. 

Leslie Stephens' Life of Professor Henry Fawcett will be pub- 
lished by Smith, Elder & Co., London. 

Will Carleton will soon give to the public a volume of City Bal- 
lads as a companion to the Farm Ballads of earlier years. 

The articles which have been recently printed in The Fortnightly 
Review under the title of The Radical Programme will shortly be 
published in a volume by themselves. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, will publish in the Ninth mo. Outlines of 
Mediceval and Modern History, by P. V. N. Myers. The work 
begins with the meeting of the Latin and the Teuton in the fifth 
century. 

John Ruskin says in reply to an inquiry as to his views of 
the value of Greek and Latin in modern education: "I never 
would read nor trouble myself to speak a word on the subject. 
Knowing classic tongues and history is the primary difference 
between a gentleman and a clown." 

NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS. 

I. Atlantic Monthly. Ninth mo. I. The Laureate of Death, 
W. D. Howells. II. The New Portfolio, XXVII— XXIX, O. 
Wendell Holmes. III. Mining for a Mastodon on Horseback, 
III, Charles Dudley Warner. IV. Ancient and Modern Greek. 
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II. North American Review. Ninth mo. I. Reminiscences of 
some Famous Americans {inter alios: Henry Wilson, Wendell 
Phillips, Abraham Lincoln). II. Shall Our National Banking 
System Be Abolished ? 

III. Harper's Monthly. Ninth mo. I. Labrador, First Paper 
(illustrated). II. The House of Murray (illustrated). III. The 
Earlier Settlement in Ohio (illustrated). IV. Impressions of the 
South, Charles Dudley Warner. V. Reminiscences of General 
Grant, General Horace Proctor. 

IV. Science. Eighth mo. 24th. I. A New Endowment for 
Research. II. Thomas Alva Edison. III. School for Electrical 
Engineering in Boston. 

V. The Eclectic. Ninth mo. I. Mind and Motion, by George 
T. Romanes (The Rede Lecture). II. Roman Life and Charac- 
ter. III. London. IV. Victor Hugo. V. To Within a Mile 
of Khartoum. 

VI. American Journal of Science. Ninth mo. I. Origin of 
Coal Reefs and Islands, by Professor J. D. Dana. 

VII. Littell. Eighth mo. 29th. I. The Huguenot Reformation 
in the Norman Islands. II. Johnnie's Diary from London to 
New York. III. Footprints. Eighth mo. 22d. I. Winnifred, 
Countess of Nithsdaill. II. Parliamentary Numbers. 

VIII. The Century. Ninth mo. I. The Silent South. II. Among 
the Red Roofs of Sussex (illustrated). III. The Great River of 
Alaska. IV. Connecticut in the Middle Ages. V. Open Letters. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

A recent visit to the Museum and Laboratories of the United 
States Fish Commission, at Wood's Holl, Mass., was of much inter- 
est. The Government has lately supplied much needed buildings, 
and the specimens are being removed to them. The different labor- 
atories are supplied with aquaria, where the life history of the 
marine animals can be studied. Professors Verrill and S. I. Smith 
kindly showed us through the rooms now open. It is the purpose 
of those in charge to offer opportunities to those who wish it to use 
these laboratories and appliances for investigation and research. 
The steamer Albatross is in use continually in deep-sea dredging, 
and fresh specimens are thus always on hand for study and verifica- 
tion. It is a cause of rejoicing that such opportunities are offered, 
and it is to be hoped that the Government will be still more liberal 
in appropriations for its support. 
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Two Birds prom One Egg. — A case of the development of two 
swans from an egg with two yelks is recorded by the Zoological So- 
ciety of London. It is recorded that three birds hatched from two 
eggs, and all were nearly the same size, but in a short time one be- 
gan to grow much faster than the other two, and at the age of seven 
months one of the smaller ones was still covered with down. 



A department of economic ornithology has been established at 
Washington, and Dr. C. H. Merriam has been appointed to take 
charge of it. The object of the department will be to investigate 
the inter-relation of birds and agriculture, the relation of birds and 
insects, the food and habits of birds, and the migration and geo- 
graphical distribution of birds. 



The oldest scorpions known until recently were found in the Car- 
boniferous epoch. Last year, in the Upper Silurian rocks, in 
Europe, were found several specimens of well preserved scorpions, 
thus placing Arachnids much earlier in the world's history. 



While engaged in the work of the Paleontology of Pennsylvania 
Professor E. W. Claypole discovered remains of fishes at the base 
of the Upper Silurian beds, thereby giving us the most ancient 
relics of vertebrate life yet known in any part of the world. Pro- 
fessor Claypole thinks that the search in lower beds will reveal still 
earlier remains of vertebrates. 



A meteoric phenomena will reach its important phase the present 
year. In 1846 Biela's comet was discovered, and shortly after its 
discovery it split in two. In 1852 the members were widely sepa- 
rated, and since then, so far as is known, the comet has not been 
seen ; but each time it should have reappeared there came, on the 
nights when the earth went through the plane of its orbit, a shower 
of meteors. The present year, on November 25th, is the time to 
look for their return. 

Through some internal commotion the comet's heads have been 
shattered, and the scattered remnants, when rushing with tremen- 
dous velocity through our atmosphere, are ignited by the friction 
and burnt out, the ashes gradually and imperceptibly settling to the 
earth. 

The growing importance of photography in astronomical matters 
has led the directors of the Paris Observatory to procure an appa- 
ratus especially for the work. This consists of two telescopes rigidly 
attached to each other and parallel to each other, turning on the 
same axes. One of these is corrected for photographing, the other 
is an ordinary telescope for viewing. The function of the viewing 
telescope is to keep the combination exactly pointed to the object 
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to be photographed. As some of the fainter telescopic objects re- 
quire an exposure of an hour or more, a person can counteract any 
irregularities of the clock-work by looking through the observing 
telescope and working screws to give slow motion. 

A photograph of a large section of the heavens can thus be 
secured at any time, and the labor of making accurate charts of the 
heavens wonaerfully simplified. For example: The Clusters of 
Perseus have been photographed, a map being thus obtained in an 
hour which would have required many weeks of measurement to 
procure by a micrometer. — I. S. in Philadelphia Ledger. 



Professor Brooks, of the Red House Observatory, at Phelps, New 
York, has secured observations of a new star discovered in the great 
nebula of Andromeda. " A marked increase of light was discov- 
ered between the observations. The star is now of the sixth mag- 
nitude., and easily visible to the naked eye. A small telescope or 
opera glass shows it well." Professor Brooks believes it may yet 
attain great brilliancy, and regards it as " one of the most remark- 
able phenomena in the annals of astronomy. " 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

No. 78. — How was the linen made that was used in the covering 
of the Tabernacle in the wilderness in the time of the Israelites ? 

J. A. W. 

No. 79. — Will any of our astronomical friends, from data in their 
possession, inform The Student's readers as to the length of time that 
any recorded meteors, or, rather, the indicated track of such, have 
remained visible ? Let the date and locality be likewise stated. 

Associate Editor. 



ITEMS. 



— The Michigan State Normal School had ninety-seven graduates 
this year. 

— Ludovic Estes has resigned his position as instructor of mathe- 
matics and Latin in Spiceland Academy, Indiana, after seven years 
of faithful service. 

— Matthew T. Wilson, class of '85, Haverford, is assisting his 
father, Timothy Wilson, who has charge of Friends' Academy, 
Maryville, Tenn. 

— Wilmington College began its Pall term Ninth mo. 9th, with an 
attendance of seventy students. This is thought to indicate a very 
encouraging outlook for the year. 
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— New Garden Boarding-School has opened with good prospects- 
There are eighty-one students in attendance and a number more 
expected. The grade is higher and the number larger than at the 
opening last fall. 

— Moses C. Stevens still holds his position as Professor of Mathe 
matics in Purdue University, Indiana, and he is regarded as one of 
the foremost educators in the State. Robert B. Warder is Professor 
of Chemistry in the same institution, and is also State Chemist of 
Indiana. 

— Morris E. Cox, of Union High School, Westfield, Ind., was 
recently married to Maggie E. Newsom, of Raisin Valley Seminary 
Michigan. They will both teach in Union High School the coming 
year, and Fred R. Hathaway, a graduate of Earlham College, '84, 
will take the place vacated at Raisin Valley Seminary. 

— At a recent conference between some members of the Com- 
mittee of Westtown School and the teachers, it was decided to use the 
moved building, now commonly called Industrial Hall, for the boys' 
school next winter. The northeast room on the second floor will 
probably be fitted up as a working chemical laboratory. 

— At the close of the American war with Mexico a prize was 
offered by an institute in one of the rising settlements in the Far 
West for au essay on the war. The successful essayist certainly 
deserves praise for the brevity of his production, which was as fol- 
lows: "Chapter I. Cause of the War: Texas." "Chapter II. 
Result of the War: Taxes." 

— John Q. Whittier's schoolmates in the old Haverhill Academy 
contemplate a reunion. Of the one hundred and twenty pupils, 
from 1827 to 1830, there are from twenty-five to thirty living, a 
large majority of whom have expressed their intention to be present. 
Rev. Charles Wingate, rector of St. John's Church, has the matter 
in charge, and the reunion will probably be held about the middle 
of the month, the date to be fixed by Mr. Whifctier. — Boston Even- 
ing Transcript. 

— Friends' Boarding-School, Barnesville, Ohio, had sixty pupils 
during last winter. Five completed the course at close of term. 
The summer session had an attendance of about one-third as many, 
with two in Senior Class. Some students from Canada have been 
attending the school during the year. The influence of the foreign 
element among the pupils has been good. Barclay Stratton comes 
in as Superintendent first of Ninth mo. Prosperity is predicted 
for his administration. 

— Haverford College opened on Ninth mo. 14th, with ninety-two 
students. Of these eleven are Seniors, twenty-six Juniors, twenty- 
four Sophomores, and thirty-one Freshmen. There are forty-two 
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new admissions, four Juniors, eight Sophomores, and thirty Fresh- 
men. Pennsylvania supplied fifty ; New York, nine ; Delaware, 
six; Massachusetts, four; Ohio, Maryland, and Indiana, each three; 
Arkansas, New Jersey, North Carolina, and Virginia, each two ; 
and Nebraska, Rhode Island, Maine, Colorado, California, and 
England, each one. 

— A Teachers' Reading Circle has been organized by the Indiana 
State Teachers' Association for a course of professional and literary 
reading, on the completion of which examinations and diplomas 
will be issued. The fee for 1885-6 is twenty-five cents, and the books 
prescribed are Mental Science and Culture, by Edward Brooks; 
Pedagogy, by E. C. Hewett ; Barnes* General Mistory, and Smith's 
Studies in English lAterature. Indiana residents other than teachers 
are admitted to membership. Joseph John Mills is President of 
the Board of Directors, and H. M. Skinner, Indianapolis, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

— The following criticism of the drama by a periodical that coun- 
tenances its use is significant. It is taken from an editorial in the 
Public Ledger, of Philadelphia : " Perhaps it is rather a satire on 
our civilization, after all, that the advanced type of it only tolerates 
in the drama what the crude native taste of the Missouri is delighted 
to enjoy in the flesh and in the original packages. The East will 
sit through an exhibit of crimes, intrigues, robberies, and the break- 
ing of every commandment in the Decalogue, with perfect serenity, 
provided it is presented as fiction. The West takes its criminal an 
naturel, as a precious spectacle vouchsafed by fate. When Max- 
well's career shall have been put into a five-act play under gome 
fanciful name, respectable audiences may possibly throng to see it 
and be delighted with the ' truuk incident' and the little needles for 
chloroforming." 

— The bust of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, which was presented to the 
Friend*' School in Providence, Rhode Island, by Mrs. Ella J. 
Wheeler, of Boston, occupies its permanent position in Alumni 
Hall, and will be formally uuveiled soon after the opening of the 
school term, Ninth mo. 9th. The bust is the work of William 
Theed. It is of Carrara marble, and stands on a very beautiful 
pedestal — a Corinthian shaft of Tennessee marble about four feet 
in height. The typical Quaker caps of the period, a sort of bonnet 
of linen, the counterpart of that which Mrs. Fry is represented as 
wearing in all the paintings made of her, is worn, and from under 
its front the hair shows, the locks smoothed back, not evenly, but 
as if they had strayed over the forehead and a touch of the hand 
had parted them again to either side. Over the shoulders and 
about the breast is drawn a Quaker shawl, the space between which 
is filled with a silken handkerchief. On the face the sculptor has 
shown his wonderful abilities, and, carved as it was under the eye of 
Richmond, the artist who painted Mrs. Fry's portrait, it is unques- 
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tionably an almost perfect reproduction in the marble. The model 
for the cap was one that belonged to John Bright's mother, and his 
sister wore the cap to give the sculptor his required sittings. The 
exact date for the exercises of unveiling cannot as yet be fixed. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will make the address of the day, and 
among others Miss Gertrude W. Cartland, of Newburyport, Mays., 
a former president of the School, will speak. — Boston Evening 
Transcript 

— There were thirty-nine students who presented themselves at the 
summer examinations of Bryn Mawr College, each of whom took a 
part only of the subjects required for admission. The results, as a 
whole, were satisfactory in view of the short time since it was defi- 
nitely announced that the College would open this autumn. Those 
students who have looked forward for three years or more to enter- 
ing college and have had the advantages of good training schools 
were well prepared. Others, who had been obliged to prepare has- 
tily, were less able to meet the test of the examinations. It was 
made abundantly evident that, with training in good preparatory 
schools, students can readily meet the requirements which have been 
adopted. A considerable proportion of the students who came to 
the examinations expect to enter the College in 1886. As in many 
colleges, some took the examinations as the culmination of their 
academic study and as a test of their acquirements for their own 
satisfaction. 

Four fellowships have thus far been awarded— viz.: In Mathe- 
matics — to Ella C. Williams. She is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan ; has since studied one year in Germany and one at the 
University. 

In Biology — Effie A. Muthworth, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, who has been very successful in general collegiate study 
and in her special branch, and whose evidences of preparation were 
very satisfactory. 

In Greek — Katharine A. Gage, a graduate of Cornell University, 
who has spent a year in post-graduate study of Greek and Sanskrit. 

In English — M. A. Gwinn, who, after a good preparatory train- 
ing, spent four years in university study iu Germany and has pur- 
sued philological work since. 

T. James Sturzinger, Ph. D., has accepted the position of Asso- 
ciate Professor of Romance Languages (French, Italian, and Span- 
ish). He is a native of Switzerland, and therefore speaks French 
as his native tongue. He is a Protestant and a man of high per- 
sonal character. He studied at the Universities of Marburg and 
Lsipsic and attended lectures at the University of Paris, taking the 
degree of Ph. D. at the University of Zurich in 1879 ; he then 
studied in London and at Oxford and Cambridge, and has been 
Privat docent at the University of Bonn, which he leaves to come to 
Bryn Mawr. 

It is too uncertain how many students we shall have to report 
until after the College is opened. James E. Rhoads. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Often one of the advantages that should accrue to the students 
at schools of sufficient size to maintain more than the one teacher 
results from the honest and interested discussion of the pupil's status 
of advancement. Teachers read educatioual journals, attend edu- 
cational institutes, pursue courses in didactics, not so much to learn 
the abstract of educational theories as they do to gain hints for their 
own help in the emergencies which will arise in the future, and to 
be better able to master to-day's difficulties should they re-appear 
to-morrow. 

A strong hand in power will shape the policy of any concern 
under its management, and a weak hand, by a process easier seen 
than explained, will unwittingly carry out the scheme of one his 
inferior in rank but superior in diplomacy. This statement is ap- 
plicable alike to concerns of greatest importance and those the most 
trivial. Its truth has been attested in every grade of government, 
from that of the most absolute monarchy through the whole scale of 
gradation, down to the city High School. How often do we see 
men who think themselves masters of the situation, when in reality 
they are only one of the elements in the more complicated scheme 
which has its source of power in some one else. Where the 
master is one in fact as well as in name, he can administer with- 
out the advice of others, but when he is not — and this comprehends 
3 33 
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the great part of mankind — he is in one of two situations: either 
he must seek the counsel of those appointed to give it, or he must, 
unwittingly to himself, be led by those who are able to lead him. 
It is not a token of weakness to be of either class. 

All associations of united labor for the purpose of forwarding any 
good scheme are of the first, and so we venture that such gatherings 
as teachers have among themselves from summer to summer at the 
seaside or mountain resort, or such meetings as those which teachers 
of one town or city hold from month to month of their working 
season, or again, descending to the units, such as teachers of one 
household hold from week to week, such meetings, we venture to say 
are of most benefit to the cause in which they are held when con- 
ducted ia the most freedom. 

Now, as every earnest teacher counts herself a loser when she 
masses any great educational revival or reform meeting, ought she 
not equally to count the cost when she cuts herself off from the dis- 
cussion which more nearly concerns herself and the pupils under 
her instruction? In schools of several teachers it is often the case 
that teachers' meetings are not held because outside hindrances are 
allowed to prevent, and it is oftener the case that teachers do not 
have sufficient interest beyond their own department to make such 
meetings lively and instructive. Again, there are a few schools 
where the headship is vested in one strong enough to do without 
the advice of his associates, in others again where it is vested in one 
too self-important to receive advice ; and so there may be manifold 
reasons why such meetings are not organized, or, if organized, are 
not held. 

Among the objects- of such meetings are — 

First To instill into the minds of associate teachers the fact that 
the school's success or failure is dependent as much on their exer- 
tions as on the Principal himself. 

Second. It makes the work a unit. 

Third. It affords an opportunity for the teachers to give and 
receive counsel. 

Fourth. It offers a chance to discuss, always in kindness, a pupil's 
work and conduct. 

Fifth. It gives the Principal an opportunity to present any new 
plans of work, and for his associates to suggest any amendments. 

Sixth. Teachers thus grow to be more helpful to each other, as 
sympathy is awakened by a knowledge of each other's perplexities. 

And, lastly, it affords an opportunity — the best opportunity — for 
the study of educational literature, as with one's school before the 
teacher's mind, her reading cannot fail to take practical shape. 



A subscriber has applied to us to tell of a paper suitable to a 
bright boy of twelve not specially fond of reading. She desires 
that it shall be interesting, and yet free from anything that could 
possibly lead him iuto novel reading. A difficult problem ! For 
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the average boy of twelve, full of activity, much prefers the study 
of things themselves to any descriptions of them. He despises 
"stories," unless they are tales of adventure, for sentiment and 
taste are sleeping yet in his nature, and there is at present no ten* 
dency toward novels. Still, we agree with our inquiring friend that 
it is well to keep clear of all dangerous tendencies in the leading of 
boys and girls whose characters are just forming. 

D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, publish several juveniles, and for the 
younger children, Baby land, Our Little Men and Women, and Pansy 
are all good. Our Little Men and Women gives the most informa- 
tion, while Panty aims at moral training. For older children the 
same publishers provide Wide Awake and Chautauqua Young Folks* 
Journal. Wide Awake, while containing much that is good, is rather 
prolific of fanciful stories like its rival, St. Nicholas, and the same may 
be said of the other popular juvenile magazines or papers. Chan* 
tauqua Young Folks' Journal is more solid. The number for Ninth 
month contains " The Children of Westminster Abbey," " Souvenirs 
of My Time," by Jessie Benton Fremont; " Ways to do Things," 
"The Temperance Teachings of Science," "The Making of Pic- 
tures," " Eutertainments in Chemistry," "Search-questions in 
American Literature," and "The Governor's Daughter," a serial 
story of historical character. 

Another very good paper for children from six to twelve years 
old is the Children's Friend, a monthly, edited by M. Y. Hough, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Mastery is no longer published. 

We do not know anything better, at present, for the twelve-year 
old boys than to help them to the appreciation of some of the 
papers for grown folks, such as the American Agriculturist and 
Scientific American, which have a great many good engravings of 
just what boys like — new contrivances — with brief descriptions. 

We give below the prices of these various periodicals with The 
Student : 

Babyland,$ 60, . . with The Student, $1.35 
Pansy, . 1.00, . " " " 1.75 

Our LittleMenandWomen,$lM, " " " 1.75 

Wide Awake, $3.00, . " " 3.40 

Cliildren's Friend, $1.50, . . " " . " 2.25 

There is a place for a new paper for boys from twelve to sixteen 
years old. It should be manly, straightforward, spirited in tone, 
holding up the highest standard of morality, without moralizing; 
unsectarian, but careful to avoid what could be objected to by 
Friends or other thoughtful people. It should contain illustrated 
descriptions of achievements and inventions, school and college 
items, reports of games, experiments in natural and physical science, 
short and strong articles on the reforms, political and moral, in 
which its readers shall soon be the actors; interesting bits of history, 
an occasional poem, but no romance. Such a periodical, we believe, 
could be made very good, almost wholly eclectic. Who will under- 
take it ? 
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Our new College at Bryn Mawr is at length started and promises 
excellent work. For the benefit of those who have not seen the 
programme, or seeing, have not understood, we give a sketch of its 
requirements for a degree. Counting five hours a week spent in 
attending lectures or recitations for each study, there are required 
two years of English, one year of moral and mental philosophy, 
one of science, another of either history or science, another of some 
language. Besides this, each candidate for the degree chooses two 
allied branches, each of which she pursues throughout two years, 
thus taking a " major course" in those branches. She may take 
any language with any language, mathematics with Greek or Latin, 
chemistry with biology, history with political science, mathematics 
with physics, or physics with chemistry. 

In addition, she will take one or two free electives. 

It will take just four years to accomplish the course, with three 
lectures or recitations daily, but a young woman may take less time 
or more, as health prescribes or previous attainments allow. There 
is no division into the usual four college classes. 

Instruction in the languages is given in regular recitations ; in 
English language and literature by lectures, with notes taken by the 
students ; in mathematics, by lectures and blackboard demonstra- 
tions, with problems given to the students to work out of class ; in 
science, largely by laboratory practice. 

The students collect in the assembly-room every morning for Bible 
reading by the President, and mid-week meeting is also held in that 
room on Fourth-day evening. On First-day the " Friends " are 
taken in omnibuses to Haverford meeting. 



We should like to hear from our teachers what they find the best 
way of conducting an arithmetic recitation, or of occupying the 
period spent in teaching the class. Some send all the class to the 
blackboard, some only a few members whose work may be criticised 
or explained by others. Some give the whole class the parae pro- 
blem to work, others a different example to each one. Please send 
to us the result of your experience. 



The attention of Friends it called to a new Friends' Calendar 
for 1886 — something new and in a measure unique. For each day 
of the year there is an extract from Friends' writings. The calen- 
dar has already elicited high praise from persons outside the Society, 
for its neat finish and choice selections, and will no doubt be a 
pleasant companion to many during the coming year. 



The two articles on the Christian teaching of classics, in this 
number, were written independently of each other, neither writer 
knowing that the other was preparing such an article. 
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THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING OF THE CLASSICS. 

Several interesting and valuable articles on this subject have ap- 
peared in The Student, which I have read, in the main, with ap- 
probation. They are not before my eyes at present, and in this brief 
contribution I wish to be regarded as engaged in a discussion, not a 
debate. 

I have always thought that some opponents of the study of the 
classics have a very exaggerated notion of its injurious influence. 
Did Caesar's Commentaries or Homer's Hiad ever make a youth in 
a Christiau country fond of war? Did they ever lead a young 
Friend to abandon the principles of peace in which he had been 
reared ? Is it the way to make peace men, to keep men in ignorance 
of war and campaigns and generals? Wars are a part of history 
— alas ! a very large part. You cannot study the history of any 
period, or of any important country, without reading much and 
often of wars and fightings. The security for the right, on this and 
perhaps all other points, is not ignorance of the evil, but knowledge of 
the truth. A Christian teacher should train his pupils, from the 
Bible and from ethical writers like Dymond, to correct views on 
war and other crimes and evils which were advocated or tolerated 
in the ancient world ; and he need not fear, if he has sufficiently 
inculcated the truth, that they will be easily induced to abandon it 
for error. 

An earnest advocate of peace, Canon Freemantle, in a course of 
sermons on the duty of Christians in regard to war delivered in 
Canterbury Cathedral last summer, said: " The disproportionate es- 
timate of warlike virtue is derived, I apprehend, from two sources : 
first, from the place it holds in the Bible, especially the Old Testa- 
ment ; secondly, from the exaggerated traditional views of mediaeval 
chivalry." He omit? the ancient classics entirely from his list of 
the causes of the toleration and praise of war. I think he is right, 
at least, in giving precedence to the sources he names.* The gen- 
eral tendency of all modern literatures is at least as warlike as 
that of the Greek and Roman. Does Homer make us love war ? 
Horace says that he teaches that war is the madne?s of Kings, in 
which the people pay the penalty. Goethe says that he shows that 
in this life. we enact hell. 

If the classics were put into the hands of the young without ex- 
purgation there would be a serious danger of their suggesting im- 
pure ideas to the mind. In recent years, a little more carelessness 
in this matter than formerly prevailed has crept into some of our 
colleges and schools. This evil is greatly to be regretted, and should 
be remedied wherever it exists. In general, however, our text-books 

* Of course, he does not mean that the legitimate effect of the Bible is to 
foster the war spirit. When children read of the warlike exploits of the heroes 
of the Old Testament, and that ''the Lord teacheth my hands to war, and my 
fingers to fight/' such explanations should be given them as Dymond (for 
example) furnishes. 
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omit the objectionable passages in the ancient authors, and, with 
judicious teachers, they can be read by the young with perfect 
safety. If remote allusions to vice ever occur, they may be made, 
as Dr. Arnold used to make them, the occasion of impressive lessons 
of virtue. 

There is much more danger for the morals of the young at present 
from the study and reading of modern languages — even (perhaps I 
should say especially) of the English. I am afraid that sufficient 
care is not always taken to keep the complete works of the great 
old masters of our literature out of the hauds of students, although 
the influence of some of them is at least as dangerous as anything hi 
the Greek or Latin authors. 

As for the habit of making mythological allusions, it is not a 
frequent habit with any class of people in our days, but I believe 
there is a greater tendency to it among people who have not studied 
the classics than amoug those who have. This comes from the fact 
that the best writers of the present are not prone to such allusions, 
and the best literary taste has condemned them for nearly a century. 

It must be remembered that Greek and Latin are nowhere in 
this country what they were once, especially in England — the chief 
mental pabulum of the studeuts in high-schools and colleges. 
Every youth who studies them, especially if he excels in the study, 
is likely to be influenced by them less than by the English authors 
he reads. Tennyson and Browning, Lowell and Whittier, and the 
great writers of France and Germany, are read by our college 
students with more eagerness and discussed with more interest than 
the ancient authors. This is a fact not displeasing to the best 
classical teachers. They regard the classics as an extremely valu- 
able instrument in education, but as only one of many instruments 
which are needed to work out the best and highest culture. Nar- 
rowness in a curriculum is much more likely to be advocated by 
the exclusive devotees of "practical" and "modern" studies than 
by teachers of the classics. 

More care should be taken than is used in some schools to select 
for reading the most wholesome works of the ancient writers. 
There are books of theirs whose influence is positively good. Read 
the extracts from old historians, biographers, and philosophers 
which William Penn gives in his No Cross, No Crown, if you 
would see that there are many good lessons to be drawn from the 
classics. I believe the general ethical influeuce of classical study, 
from properly selected books like those in the Haverfbrd courses, 
to be high and wholesome, especially when direct Christian influ- 
ences are operating upon the student at the same time. 

The interesting suggestion has been made that the works of early 
Christian writers should be substituted for some of the Greek and 
Latin books in our schools. I hoped some years ago I could do it, 
but found that this objection would be made to the early Fathers 
and Christian poets — that they are unattractive and dull. For the 
mature scholar, interested in the history of our faith, they are 
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precious and instructive documents. A book of extracts from them 
could probably be made which would not be repulsive to young 
students ; but if the alternative should ever come of reading them 
or nothing at all in Greek and Latin, classical studies as a part of 
general education would receive their death-blow. 

Thomas Chase. 



WORDSWORTH'S STUDY OF NATURE. 

On glancing at the poetry of the past, we find the songs of that 
first warbler, tuneful with the strains of " The Cuckoo and the Night- 
ingale," and fragrant with " The Flower and the Leaf," were echoed 
in, the wood-notes of the Faery Queen, and heard again, though 
more subdued and rarely, " through the sweet-brier or the vine 
or the twisted eglantine." Yet for a century and more after the 
last of the Elizabethans, nature seems to have inspired compara- 
tively few poets. Much, if not most, of the poetry in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was written for patronage and court 
favor, sometimes to show hatred against certain religious sects, often 
to illustrate some popular theory. 

These poems were apt to seethe with satire or to chill with 
formal lines, while the license of the times frequently made them 
corrupt. Of course, we cannot forget that there were brilliant ex- 
ceptions, especially in the eighteenth century. Thomson and Gold- 
smith, Cowper and Burns, were especially sensitive to nature and 
its influences. 

It is easy to see that one of the greatest powers at work in our 
own epoch to produce fine poetry is the study of nature, and an 
honest perusal of Wordsworth will lead to the conviction that, 
though this poet may have been eccentric, setting aside commonly 
received laws of poetry, he was the first to thoroughly understand 
Nature, to use her as his inspiration, to learn from her something of 
himself and of his relation to God. This influence, started by 
Wordsworth, has controlled some of the best poetry of this 
century. 

Communion with the sky and earth and sea, so helpful, so easy 
to cultivate, so delightful, is neglected pitifully even now, when 
poetry and science are at work to show its benefits. We cross the 
ocean to visit wonderful churches, and flock to hear the tones of an 
organ played by some master-hand, while in yonder woods is a 
cathedral loftier and grander far than art can form or centuries 
can consecrate, through whose densely branching arches and solemn 
aisles sweeps the music of the winds and rises the incense from the 
pines to the blue dome above. 

Nothing can be simpler than the pursuit of this study. We are 
to open our eyes and look closely, thoughtfully, at perhaps the shape 
of a cloud, the light from a sunbeam, the brown of the hills, a ring 
of smoke, soma humble flower — to Wordsworth 
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" The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears" 

— and somehow, looking at these objects, we come to think of 
them as animate and friendly ; we begin to reflect, and the expres- 
sion of our thoughts comes out in better lives and happier days, and 
leads us naturally to think of ourselves and, best of all, of our 
relations to God. Says an eminent writer : " It seems as if the day 
was not wholly profane in which we have given heed to some 
natural object." 

There are health and peace and consolation in these easy lessons ; 
for while a few determinedly morbid souls will listen to moanings 
and waitings which seem to rise from the bosom of Nature, making 
only such interpretations as will suit their sickly fancy, Nature 
rarely authorizes them to hear such sounds, or to give such explana- 
tions. A field of grass and flowers, the chirping of birds, the cling- 
ing, drooping foliage, the shimmer of snow and ice, the light of 
moon and stars, are some of the very commonest of Nature's views ; 
the storm is the exceptional aspect 

Then, too, Nature confiues her charms to no season or locality ; 
her most enduring delights are the most generously distributed. 
There is the gladness of spring, the beauty of summer, the glow of 
autumn, and the sublimity of winter ; sunset upon the desert, and 
moonrise on midocean. We are to notice repeatedly that Nature is 
given us for help and for enjoyment, and that repose is her one broad 
characteristic ; that she requires for our appreciation only a pure 
heart, an open and a childlike one, and a mind bent on learning her 
lessons. Though there may be here and there one to whom " A 
primrose by the river's brim a yellow primrose is to him, and it is 
nothing more," we have sufficient ability to understand Nature 
somewhat and to enter into her peace and her loveliness. She is one 
of the great helps let down from heaven to draw us up to God. 

Now it is to Wordsworth's interpretation of Nature, to the beauty 
and honesty of it, that I would particularly call attention. Let us 
remark again how the fascination of the natural world charms and 
holds one. Wordsworth looks at a flower, perhaps the daffodil ; his 
glance is fastened to its painted beauty, a delicate sense is filled by 
its fragrance, pleasant sounds are given out by the soft breeze play- 
ing through the leaves, and grace is imparted by the gentle motion 
of the stalks. The flower seems almost alive ; it becomes very real 
to him, so that he cannot break it lest he should hurt it. The 
daffodil is doing something to him before long — it is awakening 
good thoughts and it makes him want to be very clean and pure ; 
he notices it does not appeal to anything gross in him. It is cer- 
tainly good ; he sometimes thinks it may have the spirit of the 
Eternally Good about it ; so he studies the clouds and hills and 
vales of his own beautiful lake region, and finds in and behind 
them all the Good Great Cause. Francis Palgrave, in his Voices 
of Nature, best illustrates the idea I would convey. At last, 
Wordsworth's thoughts about the inwardness of Nature lead him to 
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see the greater and more beautiful inwardness of man. He sees 
man's capability for living here and the greater one for living be- 
yond. To the superiority of the immortal soul above all else created 
he comes at last, and rests securely in that great truth. 

" Prophets of Nature, we to them will speak 
A Justing inspiration, sanctified 
By reason, blest by faith ; what we have loved, 
Others will love, and we will teach them how; 
Instruct them how the mind of man becomes 
A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 
On which he dwells, above this frame of things • 

In beaufy exalted, as it is itself 
Of quality and fabric more divine." 

The poems which perhaps best illustrate the periods of thought 
which mark the advancement of the poet's ideas are probably the 
following — to show his love for external nature, "The Daffodils/' 
"Influence of Natural Objects," " To the Small Celandine," " To 
the Daisy," "The Linnet;" to illustrate Nature's influence over 
man, that beautiful poem written above, " Tintern Abbey ;" to set 
forth his complete philosophy and to give his ideas of the superi- 
ority of the soul of man, his immortality and close relation to God, 
" Intimations of Immortality " and the "Excursion." It is said 
with much assurance that Wordsworth's " Intimations " is probably 
the finest poem of this century. Many things are to be considered 
in allowing such an assertion to pass. 

The two points which appear most prominent in Wordsworth's 
poetry of Nature are his exaltation of the commonplace and his 
belief in the realness of natural objects. If we were to pursue the 
study of man as it is in Wordsworth we should notice this fir3t fact 
most surely. The French Revolution, liberty, progress, may have 
done much to bring this thought of the poet prominently before 
him, but I feel that his intercourse with the dales and hills of 
Wordsworth's own home had more to do with promoting this love 
of pure, simple, earnest life in whatever man it was found, not in the 
intellectual man alone, but in that one who breathed under a vast 
expanse of heaven, who touched the trees and the flowers, and looked 
upon the tiniest shrub as beautiful and companionable. Says Stopford 
Brooke : " Wordsworth's idea of life in nature fills the heart of his read- 
ers. It makes of nature a new thing to them ; it makes the commonest 
walk in the woods a delight, a teaching, a society; it fills the world 
with life and energy and joy ; it uplifts us sometimes when alone 
among the hills, when nature is in one of her wild moods and her 
life most intelligent and most eager, into a kindred ecstasy in which 
we long to be borne away with wind and cloud to join the mighty 
stream of rejoicing life." 

In Wordsworth, Nature does indeed become a new thing, though 
it has been about us all our lives ; thousands of friends start up by 
our side and offer help and comfort, each in its own degree ; beauty, 
such as grows with acquaintance, becomes a lasting joy to us, and 
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hope that never fails breathes of immortality in every bud that 
breaks to life. God is ill the ripple of the brook, in the glory of 
the sunset, and in the thoughts of man. 

I cannot help remarking once again the practical value of 
Wordsworth's idea of Nature. A glance at two other poets in this 
century will show the difference between theory about her, sensual 
delight in her, and a real use of her for growth and the study of 
highest things. Keats and Shelley reveled in the beauty of 
Nature for mere beauty's sake, seeming to attach no greater mean- 
ing. Indeed, Keats was a poet who worshiped the beautiful of 
the external world ; he leads us into all delights of sound and 
sight and feeling, but rarely brings us into their hidden sanctuaries. 
He should have passed his few short years in the flowery meads of 
early time, before care was, and discord, want, greed, and disap- 
pointment ; but his lines, beautiful as they are, are little suited to 
the toiling and delving of this work-a-day world. Wordsworth 
come3 to us with all that clear sense of the beautiful in Nature, but 
he brings along with him the key to all its secret meanings, and 
helps us to enter into the Temple of the Highest. 

Annie H. Ryder. 

Medford, Mass. 



NOTES ON "A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, BY McMASTERS." 



Macaulay, in his essay on "History/' says: "A perfect historian 
must possess an imagination sufficiently powerful to make his narra- 
tive affecting and picturesque. Yet he must control it so absolutely 
as to content himself with the materials which he finds aud to re- 
frain from supplying deficiencies by additions of his own. He must 
be a profound and ingenious reasoner ; yet he must possess sufficient 
self-command to abstain from casting his facts in the mold of his 
hypothesis ;" aud as we peruse the two volumes before us, we feel 
that the author has fulfilled the conditions laid down by one who 
was himself historian as well as critic. The scope of the work, as 
announced in the preface, is to be the period from the end of the 
Revolution to the oeginning of the Civil War, but the two volumes 
published only bring us down to 1804, picturing minutely a very 
interesting portion of our country's history — the birth and infancy 
of the new Republic. 

The first volume is mainly devoted to the period prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution (1789), and is thoroughly enjoyable. 
It begins with a description of the state and condition of the country 
at the close of the Revolution. " A narrow line of towns and ham- 
lets extended, with many breaks, along the coast from the province 
of Maine to Georgia ; but fifty miles hack from the waters of the 
Atlantic the country was an unbroken jungle. * * * In Penn- 
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sylvania, dense forests and morasses covered that region where rich 
deposits of iron and coal have since produced the Birmingham of 
America. In Virginia a straggling village or two was to be found 
about the headwaters of the Potomac and James. Beyond the Blue 
Mountains Daniel Boone was fighting the Cherokees in the cane- 
brakes of Kentucky. * * * St. Louis was begun, but the very 
name of the village was unknown to nine-tenths of the Americans. 
* * * In truth, that splendid section of our country drained by 
the Ohio and Tennessee was one vast solitude. Forests of oak and 
sycamore grew thick on the site of many great and opulent cities, 
whose population exceeds that of Virginia during the Revolution, 
and whose names are spoken in the remotest corner of the civilized 
world. Of the country beyond the Mississippi little more was 
known than of the heart of Africa." 

Of the people and their modes of thought and living he says : 
" Diverse as the inhabitants were in occupations, they were not less 
diverse in opinions, habits, and customs. Though lately united in 
a common league against a common foe, though now living nom- 
inally under a common government, many causes conspired to keep 
them anything but a united people. Differences of race, of nation- 
ality, of religious opinions, of manners, of taste, even of speech, 
were still distinctly marked. * * * In truth, the traveler who, 
at that day, prompted by curiosity to see the youngest Republic, 
had the hardihood to endure the discomforts and dangers of a jour- 
ney over the bad roads and through the almost desolate lands of the 
States, saw nothing more noticeable to put down in his journal than 
the marked difference of manners, of customs, of taste and refine- 
ment which prevailed in the country. * * * Of the inventions 
and discoveries which abridge distance and annihilate time, which 
extend commerce and agriculture, save labor, transmit speech, turn 
the darkness of the night into the brilliancy of the day, alleviate 
pain, destroy disease, and which lighten even the iufirmities of age, 
not one existed." 

He now proceeds to narrate, in a clear, flowing style, the various 
excitements and uncertainties the country was in during the interval 
before the adoption of the Constitution. We know that this valu- 
able instrument was not adopted for some time, but to many it is a 
very shadowy period. We are here enabled to view the passing 
events as a panorama before our eyes. The private animosities 
that were kept back during the war broke forth with redoubled 
vigor. Each of the States retained the rights of sovereignty, and 
exercised them ; and no leader had as yet arisen above the interests 
of his own particular State. There was a strange lack of national 
spirit. Congress was looked upon as a committee of the States, 
whose powers it was unsafe to enlarge, and all attempts toward that 
end were thought to be an infringement of the rights of the States. 
Congress therefore getting but little aid, the national credit and 
reputation soon fell into decay. Commerce was poor, and some of 
the people longed for the old days when they were colonies. The 
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experiences of Jefterson, Adams, and Franklin in endeavoring to 
hold up their country's credit in Europe were very uncomfortable. 

The Federal Convention, to which we are indebted for our present 
Constitution, was called by Congress in 1787 to revise the Articles 
of Confederation, which were confessedly unsuitable for the changed 
condition of things. Each State sent its most noted men ; for 
months they sat with closed doors, and many wild rumors floated 
about as to their doings. Some said they had modeled a Constitu- 
tion closely after England's, and had asked George Ill's second 
son to accept the throne! Many preferred a king. New England 
threatened to withdraw and form a confederation of its own east of 
the Hudson. But all difficulties were finally overcome, and ten 
States having ratified the Constitution before Seventh month 4th, 
1788, there were great rejoicings among the people, with whom it 
soon became very popular. When Washington became President 
it was proposed that in state formalities he should be addressed as 
" His Highness the President of the United States of America and 
Protector of their Liberties " ! Having no precedent to go by, 
Washington was much embarrassed as to how he should demean 
himself before the people ; he was much more stately and unbend- 
ing than are the Presidents of our day. There were no Cabinets, 
and when important questions came up they were submitted to the 
prominent men of the nation, for the parties as they now exist were 
scarcely known. 

There was much discussion over the choice of a federal city. A 
site in Pennsylvania opposite Lambertville, N. J., was first chosen ; 
Philadelphia was next talked of, but the Southern members threat- 
ened to secede if that was taken, and the present site was filially 
decided upon. The growth of the country westward, the navigation 
of the Mississippi, the depreciation of the currency, the beginning 
of home manufactures, steam navigation, and other developments 
are vividly portrayed. 

II. 

The second volume opens with a view of life in Georgia and 
Virginia and the customs and manners of the South, the hor- 
rors of the slave trade, and the rise of the Abolition societies 
in the North. There was much opposition to the establishment of 
banks in the larger cities, as the people seemed to prefer the 
old way of borrowing from each other. However, the banks 
soon came into favor, and a great era of stock speculation 
began. Political parties arose about this time. The Federalists 
believed in the banks, and thought Hamilton the financier of the 
aqje. The Republicans believed in the Constitution, but thought 
the persons carrying it out showed signs of monarchial feeling. 
This constant fear that a monarchy would be formed by their lead- 
ers is one of the most prominent and curious feelings of the time. 
All the prominent men were reviled and slandered for apparently 
showing this tendency. " What eke," they said, " could be the 
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meaning of the titles with which the Senate had sought to disgrace 
Washington ? Was it republican for a great people to celebrate the 
annual return of the birthday of their chief servant with bonfire*, 
hell-ringing, and toasts? Was it republican, or monarchial, to hold 
levees to which it was as hard to gain admittance as to the drawing 
rooms of the sovereigns of Europe?" These and many other rea- 
sons that were advanced seem to us very silly and scarcely worth 
a thought ; but it did not seem so to them. Few of that day put 
much faith in the Constitution, or, if they did, feared the leaders 
would use it to advance their own ends. Edw. L. South, 

[to be continued.] 



CHRISTIAN vs. PAGAN CLASSICS (SUPPLEMENTARY). 

Immediately after the appearance of the article by the under- 
signed entitled "Christian Portrayals Needed in Our Classical 
Text-Books" (Student, Seventh month), the writer received from 
an intelligent woman Friend of New England a letter expressive of 
her approval of the views therein expressed. The following extract 
from it will be of interest: 

" For many years this has been a constant source of grief to me — 
that just at the age when our children's minds are most impressible 
we devote a very large part of their time to the study of heathen 
writers. We want them trained as earnest Christians, thoroughly 
furnished to good works, witnesses to Christ, and serving their gen- 
eration in the will of God. And yet this is a strange way to go 
about it! Besides the evils of war and immorality, the heathen 
mythology was a device of Satan to turn away men from God. It 
was the spiritualism of that day. Yet, to the lovers of classic study 
it has a powerful fascination and charm, almost supernatural, still." 
The informing remark is added : " I once heard a series of * Christian 
Classics ' had been prepared, and that the students of Lafayette Col- 
lege were given their choice." 

Following up this information, the President of the College just 
named (J. H. M. Knox), being written to, made reply that " Many 
years ago Lafayette College inaugurated instruction in Christian 
classics and has continued it to the present. Unfortunately, the 
gentleman through whose liberality the College was able to begin 
this parallel classical course failed in business and was not able to 
continue his beneficence. Still, the course was not abandoned. 
* * * There is great interest in this subject at Lafayette, Pro- 
fessor March, as well as Professor Owen, having much conscience 
in the matter." 

A letter subsequently received from the instructor last above 
named gave additional specific information as to the text-books. 
He says: " Classes were carried on throughout, parallel to the old 
classical course. The principal authors read were Eusebius, Athena- 
goras, Justin Martyr, Chrysostom, the Psalms (Septuagint), Tertul- 
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lian, Lactantius, Latin Hymns, and parts of the Vulgate. The 
number who elected the course varied somewhat and seemed in 
many cases to depend upon choice of teachers ; but we always had 
a fair class— not unfrequently half the classical students of the Col- 
lege." After stating the financial reason for suspending the full 
course, my informant continues: "Meantime several text-books had 
been prepared under Professor March's editorship; among them 
Eusebius, Athenagoras, Justin Martyr, and Latin Hymns. Two of 
them were given a place in the regular classical course — Athena- 
goras, in place of the Gospel of Mark (which has since been re- 
quired for entrance), and Latin Hymns. Besides these, which all 
read, there is an election in the Senior year between Juvenal and 
Lactantius, and above two-thirds or three-fourths usually elect the 
latter. We are still inclined to think that such a course throughout 
ought to be maintained at most of our great colleges, and we are 
Sorry that we had to give it up." 

In surrendering the time-honored pagan or non-Christian classics, 
it would, of course, be necessary to observe considerable care respect- 
ing the doctrinal and other teachiug set forth in the works of the early 
Christian writers. Some of those, to be sure, who were called her- 
etical by their adversaries held views much nearer the truth (as we 
apprehend it) than did their contemners ; yet there are in some of 
the " Early Fathers" real dangers of false* and misleading doctrine 
and practice as necessary to be guarded against as are the imperfect 
or low moral standards developed in a great part of the pagan 
writings. There may be books now used at Haverford, together 
with a selection from those used or formerly used at Lafayette, which 
might properly form the basis of a full and quite unobjectionable 
course in Christiau classics, such as Friends could generally adopt. 
It was gratifying to the writer to receive a copy of a Pacific Coast 
serial — the Occident, of San Francisco — containing a leading edi- 
torial upon the subject now being considered. It was suggested by 
an editorial in the Christian Weekly, of New York city, which had 
cited portions of The Student article. The Occident editors 
(ministers of the Presbyterian denomination) contend that the com- 
mon appeal to the mere love of fame set before the scholar as an in- 
ducement to study is essentially heathen — not only un-Christian, 
but anti-Christian — and that it is perpetuated through the false 
motives made prominent in the classics. In the contest (if there be 
such) between " the sciences " and " the classics " they believe the 
ethical element to be the most important, and that the classics should 
be Christian, or not un-Christian, in their teaching or tendency. 
" We would make one and all," they say, " a help and not a hin- 
drance to our Christiau civilization. We would omit, for the most 
part, the ancient and the modern authors who present un-Christian 
motives directly or indirectly and substitute for them those who teach 
better things. The Latin and Greek of some of the early Christian* 
differs so little from that of ' classic authors ' that more than nine 
out of ten who study either never know the difference between them. 
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And the ethical difference very much overbalances any assumed or 
real intellectual difference on the other side. Christian men have 
long been urging this ; but such is the power of habit and the force 
of this early education that most Christians, even, remain unaffected 
by it." 

I quote a second passage, not only to show how earnest are the 
convictions which the above writers hold on this important matter, 
but also because it coincides with something that was advanced 
hereupon by L. B. in the Eighth month number of The Student. 
" ' Expurgated editions ' of the classics exist, but from them are 
expurgated only the most grossly indecent passages, and even these 
find no favor with most of our teachers and scholar*. It is thought 
better to let the facts be known just as they are. We submit that 
it is better that these facts be not known to children. If they learn 
Greek or Latin sufficiently and choose to become familiar with these 
sins after leaving school, that is another matter. But do let us keep 
the children pure if possible. At least do not corrupt them by their 
very prescribed studies." 

A thoughtful writer and eminent scientist and statesman of a cen- 
tury ago, about whom much is being said at present (Dr. Benjamin 
Rush), in an essay entitled "Observations upon the Study of the 
Latin and Greek Languages as a Branch of Liberal Education " 
remarks : " The study of some of the Latin and Greek classics is 
unfavorable to morals and religion. * * * Those classics which 
are free from this censure contain little else but the histories of mur- 
ders perpetrated by kings, and related in such a manner as to excite 
pleasure and admiration. Hence the universal preference of the 
military character to all others. * * * It is high time to cease 
from idolizing the idolatry of Greece and Rome. Truth alone is 
knowledge, and spending time in studying Greek and Roman fictions 
is only laboring to be more ignorant. If there is any moral con- 
tained in these fictions it is so much involved in obscurity as not to 
be intelligible to a young man at that time of life in which he 
usually becomes acquainted with them." In other words, he would 
prefer that the moral or the deep meaning underlying Ovid (for 
instance) should remain matter for interested investigation on the 
part of the mature student, the post-graduate, or the specialist 

It is said that Ulphilas, the missionary to the Goths, in rendering 
the Bible into the language of that people, forbore at first to include 
the Books of the Kings, lest the young converts should feel excused 
for indulging in their nation's traditional love of fighting. Whether 
the use of the Greek or Latin Bible as a classic would make desira- 
ble any elimination of this character in our day depends on how 
well instructed in the unoffending, non-combative spirit of the 
Gospel are the teachers. Paul to the Romans : " The God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your feet," is better to be held in recollec- 
tion than are any of the carnal contests which Csesar tells of in his 
Commentaries, and the undisturbed and unimpeded march of Ezra 
across the desert from Babylon to Jerusalem, unattended by any of 
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the " soldiers and horsemen " of the King, contains a lesson of trust 
in God's protecting providence such as it would be vain to look for 
on the battle-filled pages of that favorite classic which tells of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand.* 

Finally, it is to be hoped that Friends will not lose sight of this 
important topic, and that they will keep fully abreast of our friends 
of the Presbyterian denomination in seeking to establish a better 
standard of classics for use in schools. Josiah W. Leeds. 



INAUGURATION DAY AT BRYN MAWR. 

The opening ceremonies of our new College took place very hap- 
pily Ninth mo. 23d. The time chosen proved a clear, cool autumn 
day, when the lovely rolling country could show its full beauties to 
the guests ; and as day closed and the sunshine was succeeded, first 
by a warm sunset glow, and then by silvery moonlight, the charms 
of the location were further enhanced. 

A inuch larger company gathered than could be seated in the 
handsome Assembly-room of Taylor Hall, but provision was made 
for accommodating all as well as might be. A little after three 
p. m., the appointed hour, the Trustees, Faculty, and distinguished 
guests slowly filed in from the front of the room and took seats upon 
the platform, which had been extended for the occasion. First en- 
tered James Russell Lowell, escorted by the President of the Col- 
lege, and his face was eagerly watched by many. The Presidents of 
Johns Hopkins University, and of Wellesley, Haverford, and 
Swarthmore Colleges were among the guests on the platform, Fran- 
cis T. King, President of the Trustees, being kept away by ill- 
health. 

Philip C. Garrett opened the meeting by reading a part of the 
twenty-ninth chapter of I Chronicles, and in the solemn pause which 
tallowed Dr. James Carey Thomas offered prayer vocally for the 
Divine blessing on the new College. 

The Chairman then told of a number of letters received from those 
who had been invited to the occasion but were prevented from ac- 
cepting, and read the following one from J. Beyan Braithwaite, of 
London, who is the only living man of those named by Dr. Taylor 
as teaching the type of Christianity he desired to have promoted at 
Bryn Mawr College : 

" 312 Camden Road, London, Ninth mo. 12th, 1885. 
"My Dear Friend: — I am much obliged for the invitation to 
the opening exercises at Bryn Mawr College on the 23d of this 

month. 

* The journey of Ezra and the march of Xenophon, occurring at nearly the 
name time and starting from nearly the same place, present, I think, a remark- 
able and a very instructive historic contrast, such as might well employ the 
a i>Je poetic pen of our friend J. G. Whittier. 
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" I should have felt it a great privilege to have been present ; but 
as this is impossible, I trust I may not be altogether out of place in 
expressing my grateful sense of the kindness of the Trustees in 
allowing me to share in spirit the deep interests of the occasion. 

" To have enjoyed the friendship of Dr. Taylor is one of the sweet 
privileges of my life. His companionship has hallowed the recol- 
lection of my earlier journeys in your land ; his humble walk, his 
constant kindness and forgetfulness of self, his habitual circumspec- 
tion, his quiet power of getting through busiuess, his love without 
dissimulation, his reverent subjection to the will of God and the 
singleness of his eye to His glory — all this and much more must ever 
live in our remembrance as our minds recall that loved one's coun- 
tenance, so calm and expressive, beaming with unaffected piety. 
How he would have rejoiced to share in the interests of this day ! 
But amid them all, how would his heart have been lifted in humble 
thanksgiving and the language have been still uppermost, 'Not 
unto us, O Lord ! not unto us, but unto Thy name be all the glory !' 

" In the careful provision which has been made by the Trustees for 
higher culture and for a thorough mental discipline in the College, 
I have no doubt they have conscientiously endeavored to follow out 
the instructions of Dr. Taylor, who evidently desired the highest 
standard of excellence to be set before the students. But the Trus- 
tees will not for one moment suppose that in thus laying the founda- 
tions broad and deep their work is done. They are well aware that 
an institution which aims so nobly high as the present cannot stand 
still. It must strive to keep abreast of the ever-advancing tide of 
knowledge and of improved methods of instruction. 

"Looking to the well-known character of the Trustees and of the 
President and other officers of the institution, I have no anxiety on 
this head. Sound and enlightened progress will, I have no doubt, 
continue a characteristic feature of Bryn Mawr College. 

"But our desires and hopes will not stop there. Welvell know 
that Dr. Taylor had especially at heart in its establishment an edu- 
cation hallowed and ennobled by the wisdom, the truth, and the love 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. He desired that in the freest and 
fullest exercise of his powers man should never forget his own little- 
ness ; that he is finite and not infinite, and that as a creature he 
owes all to his God and cannot be independent. 

" It was his prayer that Bryn Mawr College should become in 
the highest and most blessed sense ' a school of Christ/ in which the 
students should learn of Him under the training and gracious disci- 
pline of His Holy Spirit, the lessons of His truth and love. It was 
his joy to devote his property to the noble purpose of preparing the 
Christian woman to take her just place of influence in this sin- 
stricken and self-seeking world. But he knew full well that no 
learning or worldly wisdom would effect this. 

M, Tis Christ alone can woman thus prepare 
For her just place, 'tis He alone can change, 
Raise and adorn both mind and heart. 
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'Tis His to train in faithfulness her deep desire?, 

Making her loveliness more lovely still, 

With meekness, truth, and grace, her triple crown/ 

" Am I wrong in adding that our beloved friend, Dr. Taylor, 
loved the Society of Friends ? He was deeply convinced that the 
principles of that Society, accepted and constantly acted out under 
the teaching and guidance of the Spirit of God, present the highest 
and the noblest illustration of primitive Christianity, and therefore 
he desired that this College, while ever actuated bv the tender, lov- 
ing spirit of our Lord and Master, should not fail to present these 
principles of unchangeable truth in their simplicity and fullness. He 
would have the College ever prove the Presidency of our Divine 
Master in a continued illustration of the word which seemed like 
the key-note of his humble and devoted life : ' God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified unto me and I unto the world. 1 

" Desiring that the deeply interesting occasion may be abundantly 
crowned by the Divine presence and blessing, 

" I am in mucn love, thy attached friend, 

u J. B. Braithwaite." 

An address by Dr. James E. Rhoads, the College President, gave 
first a sketch of the founder of the College, Dr. Joseph Taylor, and 
a tribute to his worth, and then a somewhat detailed statement of 
the work of preparing the institution, and the reasons for adopting 
various branches of learning as parts of its curriculum. He referred 
to President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, to explain the " group 
system " of studies which had been chosen. 

President Gilman's address, which followed, was admirable. We 
can only give extracts. He said : 

"The occasion upon which we are assembled appears to me as one 
of the most remarkable in the progress of modern culture. A muni- 
ficent gift is this day set apart to provide for young women intel- 
lectual opportunities as varied, as inviting, and as complete as those 
which are offered to young men in the best American colleges. In 
this region at least it can never again be said, with respect to the 
light of knowledge, that 

' If the glory reached the nun 
'Twas through an iron grate.' 

" Bryn Mawr College, indeed, succeeds to the experience of numer- 
ous seminaries, but its scope is wider than would have been thought 
possible a very few years ago. It follows other foundations, Vassar, 
Smith, Sage, and Wellesley, that harmonious quartette, but it is not 
inferior in promise to any of its elder sisters. It is in close corres- 
pondence withGirton f Newnham, Lady Margaret, and MarySomer- 
ville Halls, in England, but it does not stand, as they do, in juxtapo- 
sition to the traditions or prejudices of antecedent centuries; it is 
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not an annex nor a department nor an affiliated branch of some 
other institution, ' the vine clinging to the oak ;' it is not an expo- 
nent of co-education nor the supplicant for woman's rights; it places 
no dependence on alliances, defensive or offensive ; but it stands 
modestly, firmly, hopefully by itself, asking no favor, offering no 
excuses, demanding no recognition but that which is earned — it 
simply is and is to be." 

Speaking of the conflict of opinion between those who favored 
different courses of study, he said : 

" We seed not go far back in the history of education to discover 
that when Greek cane in it was in the face of dire opposition ; 
when modern science was introduced it came as an intruder; so 
that it is not strange that modern languages and literature should 
now be the studies most demanded, and the studies whose encroach- 
ments are most jealously resisted. I am always reminded of the 
quandary of an irresistible force impelled upon an impenetrable 
surface. No one can tell what will happen." 

Dr. Gilman thought that the authorities of Bryn Mawr College 
have employed a term which is uncommonly felicitous — " the group 
system." " Avoiding the notion that there is but one curriculum 
for a college education, and the notion that there should be no cur- 
riculum whatever, the group system presents the idea of several 
courses or groups of studies, each of which has distinctive charac- 
teristics, and one of which must be taken as a binding choice by 
every candidate for academic honors. The student may elect which 
group he prefers, but the constituents of that group have been pre- 
determined by the authorities and are not to be fitfully modified. 
The group system, as it is called, enables the scholar who desires 
the original, old-fashioned, highly recommended college course of 
studies to follow it in the company of those who, like himself, be- 
lieve in it and love it. But, on the other hand, another group of 
studies, based on science or upon history or upon modern lan- 
guages or literature, may be chosen by the student who does not 
prefer the old curriculum." 

In conclusion the speaker said: " The college, be it old or new, 
great or small, for men or women, which leads its pupils to seek out, 
to hold fast, to set in order, to weigh well, and to turn to good uses, 
with a reverent acknowledgment of the Divine mysteries, the lessons 
of nature, of history, of art, of poetry, of philosophy and religion, 
will be sure to prepare its disciples for ' the right conduct of busi- 
ness and the noble employment of leisure.' " 

President Thomas Chase, of Haverford, also delivered a carefully 
prepared address. After this, Lowell was introduced, and his brief 
remarks gave much pleasure, and enlivened the assembly after the 
three long and solid addresses which had preceded. 

He spoke very quickly and simply, with ease and grace, but his 
tones were rather too low for so large an audience. We give some 
of his remarks, as follows: 

" I shall not now tell you the reason I came here to-day, for it 
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would take too long. It is forty years long. In 1845 I came to 
Philadelphia, and there was thrown into contact wiih members of 
the Society of Friends, or * Quakers/ as they are so generally 
called, and I use the term out of no disrespect. Never shall I for- 
get the placidness of their manners, the unpretentiousness of their 
manner, as far from meanness as from luxury ; the beauty of their 
lives, a beauty and grace of line and proportion like that of a 
Doric temple; more than all, the great kindness which they showed 
to me — a troublesome young fellow. So frank and outspoken was I 
that I even told them my ancestors were quite right in the treatment 
they bestowed upon the Quakers. 

" There is one institution among the Quakers which I liked, and 
that is the silent meeting, where people sat looking more good and 
wise than possible, almost, and where all who had nothing to say 
could keep it a profound secret. 

sic sic sic sic sic sic sic 

" I was very much surprised to hear President Gilman wonder 
what the result would be if an irresistible body was impelled against 
an impenetrable surface, 1 ' Mr. Lowell continued, " for it looks as if 
he had never discussed the Greek question. The result is that the 
irresistible force thinks the absolutely impenetrable surface an ex- 
ceedingly stupid thing ! 

" When it was first proposed to change Harvard from a college 
to a university, the opinions of several were asked. I said that my 
notion was that a university was a place where nothing that was 
useful was taught. I thought that America would never be capa- 
ble of sustaining a university until a man could get a living by the 
digging of Sanskrit roots. I meant it was a reaction in my own 
mind against the theory that a university education is to help a 
man as a bread-winner. Whereas I think it should be the sweetener 
of all the bread he ever earns. The better thing is to be the life- 
long sweeten r of all the bread he wins. 

*fi- 5j» J|c * *T» *K * 

" I am glad English is to be taught here, for there is a great 
laxity in the use of English in this country, and in England, too. 
Sometimes there is an over-accuracy, which I attribute to the pub- 
lic schools. I have heard it said, ' He turned around his head/ 
That is a feat I should have been gratified at seeing. Again, it is 
said that people walk in the centre of the street. We used to say 
* the middle/ and that did just as well. 

"I want to express again/' said Mr. Lowell, in conclusion, "my 
unqualified pleasure at being here. I have been prejudiced against 
new colleges, for I thought it better to add to the foundations already 
existing. Antiquity has a vast weight in culture. I never went to 
Oxford without being inspired by the murmur of immortal feet ; I 
miss that here, but we can produce here men and women who are truly 
civilized — who know the difference between literature and printed 
matter. The question is not how much, but what is to be read." 

At the close of the speeches, President Rhoads invited all present 
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to partake of a collation in the Gymnasium, and also to inspect the 
interior of the different buildings. 

In the Gymnnsium, which is a really handsome hall and very 
large, the company found an elegant and bountiful supper, after 
which many lingered for an hour or so in Merion Hall, the. board- 
ing-home for the students, which they find indeed a home, under 
the graceful and kindly care of the Lady Principal. Some of the 
studies and chambers, as well as parlors and dining-room, were 
thrown open for inspection. Most of them are on the plan of the 
suites of rooms in Barclay Hall at Haverford, but a little larger, 
and the bed-rooms open directly from the hall as well as from the 
joint study for two students. All are well provided with furniture, 
a study containing two writing-tables, two comfortable chairs, and 
a set of book-shelves, to which the young ladies add books and 
various articles of taste, making the little rooms charmiugly home- 
like. Ten single rooms provide for those students who prefer to 
room alone. We cau say for many of the guests that they carried 
away a delightful impression of the comforts and advantages of 
Bryn Mawr College. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH OXYGEN. 

It is estimated that about one-half of the total weight of all the 
substances that we are familiar with — L e., one-half of the total 
weight of the earth's crust — is oxygen. Our chemistry books sug- 
gest many experiments in the preparation and properties of pure 
oxygen. The following experiments are intended for the family, or 
the small school, rather than for those who have access to regular 
chemical apparatus in our more advanced schools. 

1. Light a small piece of loose cotton wool in a flame. It will 
probably burn quite readily. Light another piece of the same 
wool, having previously wrapped it into a compact wad. It will 
probably smolder for a time and then " go out " entirely. In the lat- 

• ter case the oxygen of the air cannot have free access to the cotton. 

2. Drop or press a piece of cotton wool into a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids in equal parts. Enough of the acid only is 
needed to thoroughly saturate the cotton. After about five minutes 
wash the cotton thoroughly with water until it has no further sour 
taste. This dried is gun cotton, probably of low grade. When 
thoroughly dry light a compact wad of it. It will burn completely 
and very rapidly. The nitric acid acts on the cotton by adding to 
it a large proportion of oxygen, besides some nitrogen. The other 
ingredients of the cotton are combustible substances, and when 
heated they find in the added oxygen sufficient of that element for 
their complete combustion, which accordingly takes place at once, 
and independently of the air. When tightly packed, gun cotton 
conducts rapidly through the mass the heat necessary for combus- 
tion, and it takes place about instantaneously, causing an explosion. 

3. Shake a few iron filings into the flame of an alcohol lamp. 
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They will burn with beautiful scintillations. Many other of the 
metals thus combine with the oxygen of the air when finely divided 
and brought to a sufficiently high temperature. 

4. Heat a fragment of lead on a common clay pipe in the edge 
of a qandle or lamp flame. It will combine with oxygen, forming 
the well-known yellowish-brown powder, " litharge." This will 
probably melt and run over the surface of the pipe as a " glaze" or 
" enamel/ 9 

5. Mix together about equal bulks of saltpetre and charcoal, 
both finely pulverized, and light the mixture. The saltpetre fur- 
nishes the oxygen for the combustion, and it takes place very rap- 
idly. With about one-eighth sulphur this mixture becomes gun- 
powder. 

6. Weigh the ingredients last mentioned as follows: Saltpetre, 
six parts ; charcoal and sulphur, each one part Powder them sep- 
arately, and then mix them thoroughly. This is ungranulated gun- 
powder. Place a tablespoonful on something that will not readily 
burn and light it by pressing into it a white-hot poker. It will 
burn vigorously, but not with a flash, as bought gunpowder does. 
The particles, not being pressed tightly together in grains, are unable 
to communicate heat rapidly from one to another, hence the time 
required for the combustion. Coarse grades of gunpowder explode 
with more violence than the finer grades. 

7. Mix together a tablespoonful of ordinary gunpowder and iron 
filings in equal parts. Blow a candle flame into a horizontal position 
and carefully sift the mixture of powder and filings, a small part 
at a time, into the flame, so that they may fall through it into the 
candlestick. If the experiment is carefully performed the filings 
will burn in falling through the flame, and the powder will not ; as 
may be proved by collecting it from the candlestick afterward and 
lighting it. This is because the oxygen for the combustion of the 
iron filings is taken from the air, in which it exists in a free state, 
simply mixed with nitrogen. In the gunpowder, the oxygen for the 
combustion of the sulphur and carbon is in the saltpetre in chemi- 
cal combination, and this union must be broken up by heat before 
the oxygen is at liberty to combine with the sulphur and carbon. 
The grains of powder fall entirely through the flame before their 
mass is sufficiently heated to start their combustion. 

8. Place a piece of phosphorus, one-fourth as large as a small 
pea, in a vessel (glass is best), and cover it to the depth of two 
inches with hot water. With a tube of suitable size carefully blow 
air from the mouth against the piece of phosphorus. It will burn 
with vivid flashes. The water supplies the heat and the breath the 
oxvgen. 

Nearly all cases of decay are processes of slow oxidation. The 
products of this oxidation may be spoken of in a subsequent series 
of experiments. 

The operations of metallurgy are mainly dependent upon the 
affinity of oxygen for carbon at high temperatures. An ore of 
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iron, for instance (hematite, brown ore, magnetic ore), heated in- 
tensely with coal or charcoal, gives up its oxygen for the combus- 
tion of the coal. In an ordinary candle flame the light part is 
carbon rendered incandescent by the burning of the more combusti- 
ble ingredients of the tallow, mainly hydrogen. Were this light 
part sufficiently large, a piece of hematite held in it would give up 
its oxygen to the carbon, and we should have a " blast furnace." 
As it is, the carbon of the candle finally burns by coming to the 
outside of the flame and uniting with oxygen from the air. Look 
carefully at a candle flame in a still room, and the nearly invisible 
cone of flame caused by the burning carbon may be seen completely 
enveloping the light part. C. C. B. 



RECENT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the American Association 
f >r the Advancement of Science commenced on the 26th of Eighth 
month last, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. This unpretentious little 
city of le<>s than ten thousand inhabitants is distinguished as being 
the seat of the University of Michigau, which, in its several depart- 
ments, numbers nearly fourteen hundred students. The grounds of 
the University are extensive and tasteful, while its spacious halls 
and apartments afforded ample accommodation for the meetings of 
the Association. 

The character of the attendance, both as respects members and 
visitors, was satisfactory, and it was the general opinion that the 
scientific work of the meeting was good ; one "hundred and seventy- 
six out of a total of one hundred and seventy-nine papers presented 
were read in the different sections, a few of which will be noted. 

In the general sessions of the Association some subjects claimed 
attention which were of considerable interest, viz.: Resolutions 
were passed expressing high appreciation of the work performed by 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and recommending 
that the head of the Coast Survey should be a man of the highest 
scientific attainments, and one who would command the confidence 
of scientific men everywhere. The Constitution was amended so as 
to merge the sections of Histology and Microscopy in that of Biology. 
An able and scholarly address on " Some of the Tendencies of 
Modern Science " was delivered by the retiring President, Professor 
Leslie, of Philadelphia ; it is published in full in Science, Vol. VI, 
No. 134. An illustrated lecture by Captain E. L. Cuthell, on 
"The Interoceanic Problem, and Its Scientific Solution/ ' was also 
delivered. 

One of the papers presented to the section of Chemistry was pre- 
pared by Professor C. F. Mayberry, of Cleveland, Ohio, his subject 
being " The Electrical Furnace, and the Reduction of the Oxides of 
Boron, Silicon, Aluminum, and Other Metals by Carbon " — a new 
process of great scientific interest, and one likely to become of con- 
siderable commercial importance. 
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In the section of Physics, Professor T. C. Mendenhall, chief elec- 
trician of the United States Signal Office, described some recent 
investigations in atmospheric electricity pursued by the Government 
at Washington, and explained some modifications of electrometers. 
In the same section, Professor S. P. Langley, of Pittsburg, read a 
paper on the "Spectra of Some Sources of Invisible Radiation, and 
the Recognition of Hitherto Unmeasured Wave-lengths," illustrated 
by diagrams ; and Professor E. L. Nichols, of Kansas, presented 
one entitled " A Spectro-photometric Analysis of the Color of the 
Sky," which raised considerable discussion. 

In the section of Geology a paper was read by Professor Winchell 
on " The Geologv of Ann Arbor," and one by Professor Edward 
Orton, of Columbus, on " The Gas and Oil Wells of Ohio." 

In Section H (Anthropology), F. La Flesche, an I udian, described 
" The Laws and Terms of Relationship of the Omahas." 

Professor C. V. Riley, Government Entomologist, read a paper 
on "The Present Status of Silk Culture in the United States." 

Ellen H. Richards presented " An Illustration of a Method of 
Teaching Elementary Science in Grammar Schools." 

The scope of the Association has of latter years been considerably 
enlarged, and different sections added from time to time. While 
there is, strictly speaking, no educational section, the general sub- 
ject of education is receiving increased attention, a committee to 
promote the study of elementary science in schools being now under 
appointment. Upon invitation from the citizens of Buffalo, the 
Association adjourned to meet there next year. J. J. W. 



HOW TO STUDY HISTORY. 

It has always seemed to me very creditable to the brains of 
children that they are apt to rebel against the study of history, as 
it is usually presented to them. Why should any boy or girl sin- 
cerely wish to know in which Olympiad the victory of Coroebus 
took place, or whether Ottoman was or was not the son of Ortogrul ? 
When the witty Madame du Chatelet owned to Voltaire her pro- 
found indifference as to this last point, he did not reprove her, but 
rather praised her. He told her that she was quite right in her in- 
difference, but that if history could only be taught as it should be 
— with the really unimportant names and dates left out, and those 
only retained which really throw light on manners or great events — 
history would then become for her the most interesting of all studies. 
Then, when Voltaire himself w T rote history, he carried out his own 
theories, and laid the foundation of the modern school. 

There still remain among us many educational institutions where 
historic teaching means only a list of names, or a complex chart, or 
" River of Time." A graduate of a Boston grammar school once 
told me that she w T as required in her schooldays to put on paper 
every date that occurred in the portion of Worcester's History stud- 
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ied by the class. On a large sheet she made five columns of these 
dates ; she then learned them by heart so thoroughly that fhe could 
repeat them backward, and at the age of twenty-two she had for- 
gotten every one. 

Warned by experience, when she herself became a high-school 
teacher, she adopted a wholly different plan. Taking the successive 
periods, she gave her pupils in each case a few outlines and a few 
dates from the manual. Then she gave a few questions, of which 
they were to learn the answers for themselves in such books as they 
could find in the school library or elsewhere. They were to bring 
to her all the light they could obtain ; she was to add whatever she 
had. From time to time wider examinations summed up the whole. 
This method often led to prolonged study of particular points. Thus 
the Reformation occupied one paragraph in the manual they used, 
but to that one paragraph her class devoted six lessons. The pupils 
eagerly discussed every point of the Reformation, talking it over — 
Protestants and Catholics together — with perfect freedom, and at 
the end of the time they passed a written examination that amazed 
her. 

Nor did the benefit end here. Her pupils found their love of 
books rapidly develop when the charm of a special investigation 
was offered to them, and one young girl told her, several years later, 
that her whole intellectual activity dated from this course of lessons, 
and that whereas she had before been content with an exclusive 
diet of Mrs. South worth's novels, she had ever since demanded 
better food. 

I am aware that I am suggesting nothing new to teachers of ex- 
perience. I am aware also or the obstacles to any course that de- 
mands original research on the part of pupils. But, after all, it is 
only this flavor of original research, on however small a scale, that 
makes history take any real root in the mind, and a single period or 
event explored in this way fixes the very facts more vividly on the 
mind than if they had been learned by heart from a neat little 
compendium, all conveniently arranged beforehand by somebody 
else. 

Of course, history can no more be learned without names and 
dates than a body can exist without a skeleton. But the driest an- 
atomist does not seriously maintain that the skeleton is the body, 
and that flesh and blood have no business to exist. Yet the anatom- 
ical teacher of history does believe this, and grows indignant when 
you ask that his department should consist of anything but bones. 
For myself, I believe in the bones — in their place. No pupil should 
be permitted to take the picturesque and romantic part of any 
period without a perfectly connected framework of dates for its verte- 
bral skeleton. But a few dates will answer for this, and the fewer 
they are the more likely they will be to remain in the mind. It is 
better to learn only twenty of these, and carry them through life, 
than to be able to repeat five columns backward wheu you are six- 
teen, and to have forgotten them all when you are twenty-two. 
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If the principle applies to young people at school, it applies still 
more to those who, having lefc school, are reading by themselves or 
with a teacher. There is no young person, I believe, who could 
advantageously read through Gibbon's Rome, as a whole, or even 
through Bancroft's United States. But let the student take some 
very simple outline of facts, and proceed to throw light on it for 
himself, and it will soon prove interesting. How dry is Worcester's 
brief narrative of the settlement of Massachusetts, for instance. 
But read with it the journals of the Colonists, as given in Young's 
Chronicles of the Pilgrims and Chronicles of Massachusetts, and 
throw upon these the sidelights obtained through poetry and fiction, 
through Whittier's Margaret Smith's Journal, Mrs. Childs' Hobo- 
mok, Longfellow's Miles Standish 9 and Motley's Merry Mount 
When you have ended, the whole period has become a picture in 
vour mind, and the most thoughtful and serious discussion of it by 
Bancroft or Palfrey finds you with a prepared and intelligent 
mind, if you have the time to give to it. And if period after 
period could be followed up in the same spirit, history would be- 
come for you a study of absorbing interest and inexhaustible in its 
themes. 

It may be said that some of these books are " light reading." 
They are light reading in the very best sense, if they throw light 
on what else would be dark. I do not believe in the theory that 
only what is disagreeable i* healthy, but hold that labor itself is 
most useful when it is applied with a will, and not against one's 
will. " What interests is remembered," was one of the favorite 
maxims of Horace Mann. There is no danger of any one's acquir- 
ing any great range of historic knowledge without corresponding 
toil ; but it is possible so to lay the foundations of knowledge, that 
later toil shall be a delight, and the habit of study its own exceed- 
ing great reward. — Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Boohs to be noticed in The Student should be sent to Henry N. 
Hoxie, Cei v manto\jon 9 Philadelphia, Penna. 

I. Notes and Tables for Twenty Weeks in Experimental 

Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. D. W. Dennis, A. 

M., Earl ham College, Indiana. Nicholson & Bro., Publishers. 

Price, 30 cents. 

A real service has been done laboratory teachers in the prepara- 
tion of this little book. It is divided into two parts, the first made 
up of one hundred easy, safe, interesting, and inexpensive experi- 
ments, with preparatory lessons on quantivalence, and part second 
with ten tables, designed as an outline of work in qualitative anal- 
ysis, which are valuable for quick and ready reference by students 
in any laboratory, accompanied by several pages on the treatment 
of solids. Although many of the experiments in Part I are common 
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to most elementary text-books on chemistry, the running commentary 
of the author in explanation and direction is fresh, practical, sug- 
gestive, and often original. We should be glad to have seen the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy more elaborately stated and 
developed by constant reference to the experiments, but allusion is 
made to it very early in a general statement on the nature of chem- 
ical action. 

II. Cjesar, with Vocabulary. Allen and Greenough. Pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company, Boston. (Revised.) 

The old edition of this book was in some respects the very best 
iu the market, especially for. apt and idiomatic translations of 
phrases and words, for historical and antiquarian reference and al- 
lusion, and for grammatical explanation. Its superiority on the mat- 
ter of the subjunctive mood was at once important from the philo- 
sophical treatment accorded that mood in the grammar (Allen and 
Greenough's), to which its syntactical references mainly were made, 
and the subjunctive in Ccesar has a wide domain. Beyond question, 
we think no other grammar has equaled the treatment of that sub- 
ject, and it has made it a fascination and delight. This present 
edition of Csesar has some special advantages over the former in a 
greater wealth of historical comment on the revision and extension 
of its notes, and in a very noticeable increase of diagrams, pictures, 
.and illustrations, all of which are of real service. The publisher 
who shall secure ample pictorial and graphic illustration of the 
texts of Virgil, Caesar, Horace et aL, secure them from recent in- 
vestigation, or from old illuminated European editions — done when 
men loved their author as we love Tennyson or Dante or Longfel- 
low — to-day — other things being equal — will occupy the field. We 
are glad to indorse this work. 

III. A History of tfte United States of America. By 
Horace E. Scudder. Published by J. H. Butler, Philadelphia, 
and Wm. Ware & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Very high encomiums have been passed in previous notices in the 
press on this book, and in most respects, we think, rightly so. The 
publishers have produced it in clear type, excellent paper, good 
margins, and with an abundance of pictures and maps quite unusual, 
both in number and quality, in an United States history. 

Its teaching apparatus of analyses, topic arrangements, hints to 
teachers, chapter-heads, pronunciations and definitions, tables of 
chronology, and its maps, are luxuriously adequate. It is a most at- 
tractive and scholarly book, done by a man who, besides other quali- 
fications, knows how to write for boys and girls. Such pictures, 
however, as those on pages 192, 210, 382, 392-3, 400, and 402, merit 
the heartiest condemnation and are unworthy any Christian text- 
book on any subject. We can but think General Grant himself 
would have condemned them. 

With this reservation, from the examination we have given it, we 
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commend the book very highly. The attitude toward historical 
Quakerism in the United States is, on the whole, fairer than we ever 
remember to have elsewhere seen. Some statements we might wish, 
perhaps, to put otherwise. For instance, the inadequate account of 
the origin of the anti-slavery agitation. But the book, as a whole, 
is superb, aud with the exceptions made, so far as we have seen, is 
easily among the first, if not the first, in the market. 

It is written, too, in the broad perspective of European influences 
aud events. One weakness of the regulation text-book on this sub- 
ject has been its omission on a broad scale of transatlantic history, 
of which we have always been an iutegral part. 

Years ago Emerson said, " Europe stretches to the Alleghanies." 
It now reaches to the Pacific, and the whole epic played on the 
American Continent is European in toto. 

A stranger fiction can hardly be imagined than the writing of an 
United States history without direct connection with such events as 
the establishment of the Dutch Republic, the Puritan Revolution of 
1688, the French Revolution, the Institutes of Calvin, and the gen- 
eral succession of leading contemporary European movements of 
thought and action. The author of this book in his preface — for 
the first time in any special way, to our knowledge, in any United 
States history — acknowledges the special demand upon him in thi3 
respect. 



NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS, 

I. Harper's Monthly. Tenth mo. I. Labrador. Second paper. 
(Illustrated.) II. Backyard Studies. (Illustrated.) III. A 
Model State Capital, Albany. (Illustrated.) IV. Our Public 
Land Policy. V. Mexican Politics. 

II. The Century. Tenth mo. I. The Great River of Alaska. 
II. A Study in Independent Journalism. III. The Summer 
Haunts of American Artists. (Illustrated.) IV. The Canada 
Pacific Railway. V. Tuscan Cities. Illustrated by Jos. Pen- 
nell. 

III. Education. Ninth and Tenth mo3. I. What is the True 
Function of a Normal School. II. Teaching History in Second- 
ary Schools. III. Changes from King James' English. 

IV. Nineteenth Century. I. The Radical Programme for Ire- 
land. II. Thibet. III. Recent Progress of Democracy in Switz- 
erland. 

V. Nature. Ninth mo. 24th. I. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. II. (Ninth mo. 17th aud Ninth 
mo. 10th.) The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Opening Addresses of the Chemical, Geological, Bio- 
logical, Geographical, etc., Sections, with the Inaugural Address. 
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VI. Science. Tenth mo. 3d, Ninth rao. 25th, Ninth mo. i8th. 

I. The u.*e of the French Academy. II. Science in Common 
Schools. III. Types and their Inheritance. IV. Darwin's Biog- 
raphy. V. German Universities from a Ni-w Point of View. 
VI. The Change in the Great Nebula of Andromeda. 

VII. Littell's Living Age. Tenth mo. 3d. I. VittoriaColonna. 

II. Norwav To-day. IIL Lord Houghton. IV. A Scottish 
Dame on Her Travels, 1756. 

VIII. The Eclectic. Tenth mo. I. The Printing and Binding 
of the Kevised Bible. II. The Birth of Mountains. III. Aris- 
tocracy in America. IV. Transatlantic Contracts. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

Fresh-water Snails. — These little creatures may be collected 
in most of our streams, and kept in glass jars with some water-plants 
for observation. Not more than fifteen should be placed in a quart 
jar, and the water should be renewed daily. As a snail crawls over 
the glass, its broad foot may be seen gliding along the smooth sur- 
face with no apparent effort, while its head moves slowly from side 
to side as if to explore its route. On the head are the tentacles, or 
feelers, looking like horns ; and by close scrutiny the eyes may be 
seen, not on the extremities of the tentacles, as in laud-snails, but 
two minute black dots at their base. A striking difference will be 
observed in the form of different species, not only as to their shells — 
some of which are long, poiuted spirals, others flat, like a watch- 
spring, and others still intermediate between these forms — but their 
bodies also will be very different. All, however, have mouths on 
the under side of their heads. These are small, lengthwise slits, 
which show best when the animal is feeding on the fine, green, 
slimy growth which composes its food. This it gathers by the aid 
of its tongue, which may be seen making a peculiar licking motion 
at each openiug of the mouth. Some of the snails will be seen to 
have on the back, near the aperture of the shell, a scale, which 
closes the aperture when the animal retires within its house. The 
species with this trap-door are water-breathers, and have gills. 
Other species have lungs, which may sometimes be seen on one side 
of the body just within the aperture. They appear as a small hole 
in the body. These air-breathers have to come to the surface of the 
water from time to time to get the fresh air ; and sometimes they 
float or crawl bottom upward on the surface of the water, occasion- 
ally producing a peculiar clicking sound, probably by discharging 
bubbles of air from the lungs. After having had snails in a jar a 
short time, one can usually find little patches of jelly on the glass, 
which on close examination will be found to contain little specks. 
These are eggs, and as their outside covering is transparent, their 
development may be watched with the aid of a magnifying glass or 
a microscope. Joseph IJhoads, Jr. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Questions and answers for this department should be addressed to 
T. K. Brown, Wetttoum, Pa. 

Answer to No. 77" — The very limited experience that I have had 
leads me to the conclusion that after the first principles of arith- 
metic are well understood, there is an advantage in teaching arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry simultaneously. I think they throw 
light one upon another and increase the interest of the student, 
giving mental relief by the interchange without loss of time. 

Auswer to No. 78. — The early manufacture of linen dates too far 
hack to be traced. Russia and Germany were known, too early for 
historic reference, as districts whence to procure linen. We find 
Solomon sending periodically to Egypt for linen yarn (1 Kings x), 
and as the Israelites had lately left that country, the inference is 
that they procured it from Egypt, or, more probably, had taken it 
with them when they left there. 

In the ruins of Thebes are found two or three paintings of per- 
sons weaving. They are represented as working at upright looms, 
the warp fastened to beams, above and below, and the weft passed 
back and forth by hand in shuttles shaped much like the modern 
ones now in use. W. K. 

Answer to No. 79. — The records do not usually include the 
length of time the meteor itself remains visible. T. W. Webb 
speaks of a meteor which moved " slowly " and was very conspicu- 
ous, lasting five seconds. This was Eleventh month 12th, 1861, in 
Herefordshire, England. 

If the " associate editor " means the trail of the meteor, this has 
been observed for minutes — perhaps fifteen, and longer with a tele- 
scope. E. E. Barnard, of Nashville, Tenn., has made rather a 
specialty of this for the purpose of finding the direction of the 
winds of the upper regions. His results will be found in recent 
numbers of the Sidereal Messenger. If the inquirer will take the 
pains to look over the files of Mature in any public library he will 
probably find what he wants. I. S. 



ITEMS. 



— The average age of the Freshmen Class of Thirty at Haverford 
College is eighteen years two mouths. 

— Friends' School, West Chester, Pa., opens under the care of 
Susanna Sharpless with twenty-seven scholars. 

— Germantown Friends' School sends favorable reports of its 
opening. The primary department contains twenty-three — a larger 
number than for several years. Total number seventy-one. 
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— There have been admitted to Bryn Mawr College, for the 
year 1885-86, forty-two students; of these, five are on fellowships! 
two others are graduates, and the rest are undergraduate students. 

— The summer session of Westtown School closed Tenth mo. 1st, 
at which time three students were graduated, viz. : Susan S. For- 
sythe, West Grove, Pa. ; J. Howard Mickle, Millville, N. J., and 
Charles S. Bonsall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— At "Friends' School," Media, Pa., there are seventeen pupils 
in attendance, five of whom are not members of our Religious So- 
ciety. Ten are girls, seven boys. This School is under the care of 
Media Preparative Meeting of Friends. 

— Wilmington (Delaware) Monthly Meeting School, under the 
management of Joseph Rhnads, Jr., is growing in size and popu- 
larity. The number of pupils is considerably larger than for several 
years past, and the outlook is encouraging for a future of increased 
usefulness. 

— Fairmount Academy, Ind., opened on the 21st inst. For the 
first week the enrollment is fifty-three. Several others will be in 
soon. We have only high-school and grammar departments. An 
excellent academy building has just been completed. The educa* 
tional interest here is very good, and the future prospects are bright 
for this institution. Joseph W. Parker. 

— Vermilion Academy, Theodore Reynolds, B. S., Principal, Ver- 
milion Grove, 111., opened Ninth mo. 29th. The teachers are both 
graduates of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. The Principal 
is a member of the class of '84 ; the associate, that of '85. The 
school opened with an enrollment of forty-four, an increase of thirty- 
seven and one-half per cent, upon last year, with prospect of still 
larger attendance soon. There is a literary society kept up by the 
students during the school year. It has regular meetings every 
week. 

— The Society for Home Culture has entered its thirty-fifth 
student. This is thirteen more than had entered at this time last 
year, and the prospects are quite encouraging. The names that 
have come bear promise of interested workers, and that is what is 
wanted, whether the amount attained be large or small. About one- 
third — a larger proportion than at any previous time — have chosen 
science courses. Six will " travel." It is hoped more than the two 
present readers will avail themselves of the advantages of the new 
course in educational literature. The other branches of literature 
and the several departments of history claim twenty. A few have 
taken more than one study. 

— Damascus Academy, Damascus, O., opened Ninth mo. 7th, 
with thirty-two pupils, but increased to forty in two weeks. It is 
now in fair running order ; students all seem very much interested, 
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and we anticipate good results from this terra's work. The old 
building has been remodeled and an addition has been put to it, 
making it much more convenient. The building is not completed, 
but will be soon. The outlook for next term is very encouraging. 
Emma R. Clark, who had charge of the schools last year, has Wal- 
nut Ridge School this year. The School is now under the care of 
Edgar Stiuson and Hattie F. Greene. The course of study is some- 
what more extensive than last year. The Academy has lately been 
endowed and is now under good headway for a successful school 
being started here. 

— At the last Friends' Teachers' Association of Philadelphia, 
held Tenth month 3d, the officers for the ensuing year were ap- 
pointed, viz.: Davis H. Forsythe, President; Rebecca Kite, Secre- 
tary ; Thomas K. Brown, Business Director, and Ann Sharpies?, 
Educational Informant. There was a free discussion of the ad- 
vantages of the old-time two-sessions day-schools over the mod- 
ern oue-session ones. Two interesting papers were read calling 
forth considerable discussion — one on '* Reflex Influence." by Albert 
H. Votaw, the other on " Phases of German Educational Systems," 
by Seth K. Gifford. 

As these meetings derive a portion of their interest and im- 
portance from the number of teachers, committee, and parents pres- 
ent, so long as the programme keeps up with those of the past three 
years we may continue to expect large and interested audiences. 

— New Garden School, N. C. — By the burning of King Hall 
the School has suffered a great loss. Yet the students and faculty 
have shown commendable tact and courage in the control of cir- 
cumstances, and the work of the School is systematically and 
pleasantly moving on in the Collection-room, Library, and other 
rooms in Founder's Hall appropriated for the purpose. 

Some of the boys have comfortable lodging in the neighborhood 
and others have rooms on the first floor in Founder's Hall and in a 
temporary building of two rooms erected since the fire. 

All the students in attendance at the time of the fire have re- 
mained and a few others have come in, the number now being 
eighty-eight. Others are expected. 

The earnest spirit shown by the Trustees to commence the work 
of rebuilding at once has had an encouraging influence upon the 
iuterest of the School. 

It has been decided to build two new buildings — a boys' hall and 
an academy building. The work on the boys' hall has commenced. 
It is to be a plain, substantial two-story brick building ninety by 
forty-two feet, neatly fitted up with dormitories, bath-rooms, etc., 
making it in every way a pleasant home for the boys. 

It is expected to be ready for students by the holidays. 

The new " King Hall " (academy building) is to be built the 
coming year. It will stand on the old site and is to be an imposing 
structure. W. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We sent to Arthur Gilman, Secretary of the " Harvard Annex," 
a copy of the last number of The Student, and also the pro- 
gramme of Bryn Mawr College. He kindly returned comments, a 
part of which are given below : 

" I have to thank you for a copy of the programme of Bryn 
Mawr College. It has given me pleasure to watch at a distance the 
movement that has culminated in the opening of this noble institu- 
tion, because it has been so full of promise for the higher education 
of women in America. The judicious selection of instructors will 
commend the new College to the intelligent public at once, and the 
detailed statement of the manner in which it is to be carried on 
must strengthen the good impression. 

" The modification of the elective system will please conservative 
students of educational problems. It combines the desirable free- 
dom of choice with a wholesome guidance that is all the better, be- 
cause it comes from the entire body of the faculty rather from any 
single member interested in a special department. A specialist nat- 
urally magnifies the importance of his own line of study, and if the 
immature student is left to be advised by a number of specialists 
there is danger of confusion and want of perspective in his course. 
At Bryn Mawr it seems to me a woman will find freedom to select 
the line in which she will work, and at the same time be guarded 
5 65 
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from limiting her study to so narrow a course as to dwarf her intel- 
lectual progress. 

" The establishment of Bryn Mawr College is of more than local 

interest, and I wish it the eminent success it deserves." 

* * * * * * * 

" Your remarks on the pictures in the history of my friend Scud- 
der interested me, for I, too, have written of the history of the 
American people, and have put pictures in my book. I avoided the 
class of cuts upon which you animadvert, because they are usually 
not true (being simply imaginative), as well as because I think them 
improper to be placed before children. I have written more or less 
on historical subjects, and find myself constantly drawn away from 
strife toward the contemplation of the peaceful progress of civiliza- 
tion. Wars must doubtless be recorded, but let us not emphasize 
their details." 



The last year's report of the work of the Harvard Annex gives 
fifty-five students, thirty-three of whom were apparently intending 
to enter upon a life of teaching or upon professional work, and 
twenty-two studying for the advantages of thorough mental cultiva- 
tion only. Twenty-nine are taking a four years' course. The sub- 
jects pursued were Greek, Latin, English, German, French, philos- 
ophy, political economy, history, mathematics, physics, and zo- 
ology. Instruction is given by the Professors of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

A house has been purchased for twenty thousand dollars, an en- 
dowment is started, and the enterprise enters on its seventh year 
with greater reasons for hopefulness than it ever before enjoyed. 
The fee charged for a full year's course is two hundred dollars. 

The following extracts from an editorial in the Practical Teacher 
may show some reason for the failures made in attempting to follow 
Parker in his new methods : 

" Now if I know anything about the so-called ' New Education/ 
anything about the reforms of the past or of the present, anything 
about my own struggles in learning to teach and in helping others 
to do the same, the simple and sole requirement made is that a 
teacher should be a patient, persistent, unprejudiced, everlasting in- 
vestigator of the truth, with courage enough to patiently, persistently, 
everlastingly, and without prejudice apply it when found. 

" All human progress has consisted, consists now, and ever will 
consist, in the discovery and application of truth. 

u Through thoughtful planning of all school work ; thoughtful 
preparation of every lesson; thoughtful, honest criticism of 
yourselves after the lessons are given ; continual, persevering, hum- 
ble study of the mind, means, and method of growth — the desired 
revolution will be accomplished. The ideal may be revolution, but 
the accomplishment must be evolution. 

" Contrast this, the normal method of progress, with that of 
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* teachers who, converted at some educational camp-meeting, fired by 
new zeal, a zeal not founded upon understanding, fling their banner 
upon the outer wall and flaunt the announcement that they are to 
introduce immediately the new methods. ' Everything done before 
is wrong; behold! all things shall become new.' Why? How? 
The enthusiastic tyro is the new authority, the ' how ?' he finds in 
the details of method books. Vain hopes ! The usual sequence we 
all know; dazed and enraged parents, astonished superintendents, 
decisive, unrelenting schoolboards. Verdict of the teacher, ' I am 
a martyr to the new methods.' No martyr are you, my dear 
teacher, but a victim to your own lack of common sense." 

Without any desire to find fault or to depreciate the really 
good results which often indirectly spring from Teachers' Associa- 
tions, both tho seheld during the summer months quite generally 
over the country, and those of a more local character, held monthly 
or bi-monthly, it must be confessed that the regulation Teachers' 
Association is a good deal crude, uu business-like, and abnormal. 
Its great fault, we think, is the attempt to treat in specially pre- 
pared essays or papers subjects which are too broad, comprehen- 
sive, and general to admit of practical application to the immediate 
details of school work. The consequence is that too many teachers 
go away empty-handed, however much they have been impressed 
with good writing or talking. Another consequence is, that such 
Associations go over and over again, year by year, merely general 
and commonplace truths. Is this overdrawn ? Is it not largely true ? 

It would seem, if we apprehend it correctly, that their func- 
tion is not so much essay-writing and impromptu, discursive 
debate, as the contribution then and there of the results of spe- 
cial, individual investigation; something actually ascertained Tby 
original study or research ; unusual experiences or new prac- 
tical experiments in class work or school work ; something 
suggestive of new methods ; appliances which somebody has found 
to be of real service, with the how and why of their operation 
— these and many other actual, tangible, and concrete topics, 
with less said and more done ; of course, this may not be so inter- 
esting to a mixed and unprofessional company as the broad-gauge 
method of the general principle and the universal truth. Is it not, 
however, more what is wanted — what is needed ? Would not more 
teachers be able to take part in it? 

Would hard-headed business men — a Board of Trade or a Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for instance — meet with alacrity or regularity for 
the discussion of general truth ? Do the British or American Asso- 
ciations for the Advancement of Science meet in their respective 
sections for debate over the indefinite and the universal? We 
think not Their subjects are generally limited in scope, and pat 
to the matter in hand ; plain subjects of finance actually arising in 
trade ; a remedy for this, a preventive of that ; the description of 
a new mineral or plant ; actual results of experimental investiga- 
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tion ; something done ; a discovery ; new expedients in manipula- 
tion, or the detection of a new law, etc., etc. 

The outcome of a Teachers' Association based on this system 
would be to divide it into working sections, few or many, which in 
some parts of the country is already done, the divisions generally 
being those of Primary, Intermediate, and High School work, on 
the principle of the old maxim, divide et impera. We believe the 
division works well. Why should we not learn something from men 
of business and science ? 

Certainly, the system now generally in vogue is inadequate to 
what is demanded of it. 



The above suggestions are offered at this time in view of an ap- 
proaching meeting of the Philadelphia Teachers' Association. But 
we hope there are other Teachers' Associations in the different 
parts of the country which may profitably compare methods and 
experiences. One difficulty is, that there is a great shyness about 
taking part in the discussions ; many of the teachers are women, and 
they are not accustomed to speaking in a meeting. Any one, how- 
ever, who was privileged to attend the recent Convention of the Na- 
tional Women s Christian Temperance Union had abundant evi- 
dence that women can speak clearly on practical subjects in which 
they are thoroughly interested. And one would suppose that of all 
people teachers should be able to express their thoughts. Are there, 
then, no points of such practical interest to be brought up in a 
teachers' meeting as to stir up its members to speak, in the earnest 
desire to help and be helped in their important work ? 

That meeting of the National W. C. T. U. was a grand parlia- 
mentary assembly, and it represented a grand work, and one in which 
we, as Friends, are interested. If we do not fully unite with all 
their views and methods, we should all be doing our part toward 
the same end — preventing the evil effects of alcohol : and this organ- 
ization of Christian women can show many good ways of working 
which we may emulate. First, to deny ourselves heartily and 
avowedly in indulgences that may lead a brother to offend ; secondly, 
to provide for those less favored than ourselves in social and intel- 
lectual pleasures, places of resort instead of the dram-shop ; thirdly, 
to diffuse knowledge of the effects of alcoholic drink by the distri- 
bution of reading and by instruction to children. 

So little response has yet been received to our request for experi- 
ence in conducting arithmetic recitations that we postpone the sub- 
ject to our next number. 

The editors have the clubbing rates with most of the prominent 
magazines, and will gladly forward answers to any subscribers who 
may wish to know special rates. 

We call the attention of subscribers to the fact that their yearly 
subscription to a new volume is again due. 
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IMPRESSIONS ON GERMAN EDUCATION. 

Systems and methods of education to be successful must be 
adapted to the needs, dispositions, and natural endowments of those 
to be educated. So, in investigating the methods in vogue in any 
country one must take into consideration the character of the peo- 
ple of that country. As national needs and national characteristics 
differ, so do the nature and objects of school discipline, for the lat- 
ter is the outgrowth of the former. 

These obvious truisms must particularly be borne in mind in 
estimating Oerman education. This complicated structure is the 
heirloom of former ages, honored for its antiquity and sanctioned by 
the State; modified, extended, and perfected according to the needs 
of each succeeding generation, until it has become the most thorough, 
rigid, and systematic course of school training which has ever ex- 
isted — a grand plan of education, to whose methods the scholar at- 
tributes every achieved success, to which the patriot points as the 
glory of his country, second only to the gleam of her million 
bayonets. 

Its successful operation, however, is rendered possible only by the 
strong control or the State and by the peculiar character of the 
people. Were the Germans as a nation less persevering and per- 
sistent in all that they undertake, were they less inclined to submit 
willingly and without question to whatever authority may prescribe, 
were they, like their trans- Atlantic cousins, enamored of practical 
studies and anxious only for tangible results, even the strong arm 
of the Government would fail in making popular, if not in enforc- 
ing, the system which is now its boast. How often have I thought, 
what would American boys, or rather American fathers, say to all 
this — to spending so many hours on dry forms, to wasting so many 
years in studying that which can never be commercially profitable 
in after life ? But a German boy, by being born a German, is born 
for a German education. Nature has given him a father who does 
not concern himself with new theories of instruction, or discuss the 
merits of practical or impractical studies, or ponder over the com- 
parative advantages of public and free schools, or watch to see 
when, in his judgment, his boy is ripe for plucking from the 
student's bench to learn some trade. 

For all these important matters the Government has provided. 
It has established as State institutions the Gymnasium and the 
University, the former with a course as rigid and obligatory as the 
latter is free and unrestrained. Moreover, it is the Government 
which examines and appoints the teachers, whose tenure of place it 
has made permanent and whom it has exempted from all civil 
control. 

The good citizen acquiesces gladly in all this, and, instead of 
questioning the wisdom of the powers above him, devotes his ener- 
gies to so bringing up his children at home that, when they come to 
the school, they may be amenable to discipline. It is a way the 
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Germans have to respect and support their teachers under all cir- 
cumstances, even if the feelings of the child are disregarded thereby; 
and this custom is found in practice to simplify wonderfully and 
render pleasant the work of teaching. 

With regard to elementary education in Germany, there is little 
perhaps so different from our own methods as to demand extended 
consideration. Having reached the age of six years, the child is 
summoned by the State to school, and nothing but a physician's 
certificate of physical inability can secure his exemption. If the 
parent wishes to educate his children at home, he must first undergo 
a Government examination, besides paying a tax for the privilege, 
and only on the same conditions can a private tutor be employed. 
In the primary school reading and writing are taught (both the 
German and Roman script being required), with arithmetic and a 
little geography, more especially of France, where the young learner 
may some day have occasion to use his topography in a military 
campaign. A pleasant feature of this early school life is formed by 
the excursions which the boys often make in summer, accompanied 
by their teacher. The little fellows flock about him, equipped with 
their tin canisters for collecting specimens, and enjoy themselves 
royally, but occasion the master no more trouble than a well-or- 
dered flock of chickens an experienced mother hen. The docility of 
Young Germany is not to be mentioned in the same breath with 
that of Young America. 

Thus three or four years are spent, until, at the age of nine or 
ten, the boy is ready for the Gymnasium, the great training-school 
or preparatory college for the University. The German Gymna- 
sium is a classical school of the highest order. It has one course of 
study for all, and no concessions are made to individual prefer- 
ences. As the University alone opens the door to the professions, so 
the Gymnasium is the necessary stepping-stone to the University. 
It is the German mother's ambition to give her boy the advantages 
of this school, for then, as she says, the whole world lies open to him. 
The course of study demands, as a rule, nine years. It differs 
slightly in different parts of Germany, Prussia naturally taking the 
lead. The general plan of study and the amount of time to be 
given to the different subjects are determined by the Minister of 
Education ; in the details, however, great freedom is allowed the 
teacher. 

The school holds about forty weeks in the year, six days in the 
week, with two half-holidays, and six hours each day. The whole 
time in school is devoted to instruction, the lessons being wholly 
prepared at home and requiring, as a rule, about three hours. 

Of this time of thirty hours a week about nine are given to Latin, 
five to Greek, two to German, four to mathematics, two to French, 
three to geography and history, two to natural sciences, three to re- 
ligious instruction. Thus we see that nearly one-half of the stu- 
dent's whole time for nine years is devoted to the study of Greek 
and Latin. What wonder, then, that on entering the University 
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the good classical scholar is able to read those languages almost as 
fluently as his mother-tongue , and oftentimes to write, if not to 
speak, Latin with nearly the same ease as German ! This result is 
attained simply by time, patience, and good instruction. The 
American boy, provided he had the time and the will, could, I am 
convinced, accomplish the same even with poorer teaching. 

Thoroughness is the first characteristic of gymnasium instruction. 
The Germans acknowledge no royal road to learning ; but, assuming 
that they have time enough for accomplishing their object, they 
never leave a subject until, by repetition upon repetition, they have 
mastered it. Thus the results are much more tangible than with 
us ; that is, the student, compared with the graduate of an Ameri- 
can college, carries away from the Gymnasium more positive knowl- 
edge, even if the sphere is somewhat narrower. Nor is positive 
knowledge the end and aim of education any more with the Germans 
than with us. The training of the mental faculties is the one great 
object, every effort being made to the harmonious development of 
those faculties and every discouragement thrown in the way of hasty 
and superficial study and mere cramming of facts. Thus, already 
in the Gymnasium, the boy learns those methods and acquires that 
habit of thought and investigation which he will afterward use in 
the University and in his profession. The average age for complet- 
ing the course is nineteen. At the final or abiturienten examina- 
tion, the student receives a certificate of ripeness or unripeness. In 
the former case he is entitled at once to enter the University ; in 
the latter, he is advised either to take another demester in the 
Gymnasium and present himself again for examination, or to give 
up the University course altogether. 

He may, however, if he prefers, attend lectures at once, without 
being regularly matriculated, and in the meantime work up his de- 
ficiencies, presenting himself again after six months at the Gymnasium 
for examination. Failing a second time, he mint give up all hope of a 
University career, and even if successful hi* time there begins to 
count only after the second examination. From the Gymnasium 
the ripe students mostly continue their studies at the University. 
It is quite a rare exception when one allows his scholastic career 
to end here. The unripe students either seek places in business, 
or positions under the Government, or go into the army. Beside 
these classical schools, there have existed for the last fifty years 
the so-called " Real Schulen," or " Real Gymnasium," in which 
the course of instruction is somewhat different. In these, less 
Latin is required and no Greek. On the other hand, the sciences 
and mathematics have a larger place, and English is taught as 
well as French. These "Real Schulen" of the first order (for 
there are others of a lower rank) require, like the Gymnasium, nine 
years to complete the course and furnish an education somewhat 
similar to that of the scientific course of our best colleges. Every- 
thing is thoroughly done. 

The languages — Latin, English, and French — are carried much 
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farther than Latin, French, and German with us. In the sciences, 
on the other hand, there is not so much opportunity for practical 
work. It is not the idea that students from these schools shall 
pursue scientific or any other studies afterward — in that case, the 
Gymnasium and University are opeu to them — but that they will 
find places under the Government or in business. (It was not until 
1870 that the University was in any degree available to Real Schulen 
graduates, and now it is only partially so.) These Government 
places are particularly sought, full graduates being naturally pre- 
ferred, and those from the Gymnasium standing a better chance for 
many positions than those from the Real Schulen. 

In the Real Schulen of the better class, just as in the Gymnasium, 
the object in view is the gradual and systematic training of the 
mental faculties, rather than the gaining of knowledge for es- 
pecial use in business. This latter idea is more prominent in the 
Keal Schulen of the second class, with a course of from seven to nine 
years, in which Latin is not obligatory, aud also in the Burgher 
Schulen. These are intended to meet the wants of such children as 
are to form the bulk of the people — the future mechanics, farmers, 
and laborers. 

These classes, thanks to the universal education in Germany, are 
rapidly rising in the scale of intelligence, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, are more or less dissatisfied with the condition in which 
they have heretofore lived. In fact, there is a general pushing 
forward all along the line. The shoemaker's son wants a clerkship ; 
the shopkeeper's son a post-office ; the merchant's boy a bank, and 
every student a profession. I knew in Munich a poor cobbler 
who hoped by his cobbling and his wife's floor-scrubbing to educate 
his boy for the ministry. Such social changes, common as they are 
to us, are not at all so in Germany, or, at least, have not been in the 
past. The people have the reputation of resting quietly and sub- 
missively where they find themselves placed, and of holding most 
tenaciously to time-honored uses, institutions, and society distinctions. 
Their character is extremely conservative, a conservatism which in 
the lower orders sometimes approaches stupidity. If, therefore, 
the body of the people are learning to appreciate more clearly 
their power and privileges, this result is due first to education. 
Many a German has learned in the last decade to think for himself, 
and although the first effect may be disturbance, although he may 
begin by thinking wildly and illogically, yet, in the end, the social 
condition of the masses cannot but be improved. 

In speaking of the education of boys before that of girls, I have 
simply followed the German idea of the relative importance of the 
two — otherwise courtesy might have dictated the reverse order. In 
Germany it is a misfortune to be born a girl, both in the eyes of her 
parents and of the girl herself, as soon as she comes to a realizing 
sense of her condition. One can easily understand why Gothe put 
into the mouth of Iphigenie the words, 
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"Allein 
Der Frauen Zustnnd ist beklagenswertli 
Zu Haus und in dem Kriege herrscht der Mann.' 1 

And Dot only does the man rule the woman, but the boy rules the 
girl. If he is unable to. do so on account of her superior physical 
strength or imperfect understanding of their mutual relations, the 
parents give him, not her, the necessary assistance. So, from baby- 
hood on, the boy is the ali-important factor in the household. What 
wonder, then, that he has the best school-house, the finest teacher, 
and a system of education quite different from that adapted to the 
feebler intellect of his sister. Co-education has not been thought of 
in this land of conservatism. There is at present no university in 
Germany open to women. Their education is conducted on a 
different principle and to quite a different end. For boys, the 
question is, "Are certain studies conducive to a well-rounded 
mental development?" Here, " Of what use will certain studies be 
to a woman who is to keep her husband's house and entertain his 
friends with pleasant small-talk !" Of course, Hebrew and Greek 
and Latin and higher mathematics and science are here out of the 
question. After the elementary studies, the young lady generally 
completes her education at a private school, with German literature, 
composition, history, French and English, which subjects, however, 
she learns much more thoroughly than the corresponding American 
girl. Her earlier education, which is compulsory, is practically the 
same as that of boys, often in the same building, but never to my 
kuowledge (unless in a small country school) in the same rooms and 
classes. 

The practical training of the future housewife is very carefully 
attended to, either at home or in special schools for the purpose. 
It is amazing how young she is initiated into the mysterious use 
of the sewing or knitting needle. "Deutscher Fleiss" is that pro- 
verbial equivalent for industry, or being " busy," which every Ger- 
man girl and woman appropriates to herself as her peculiar inheri- 
tance and national virtue. At school she knits during intermissions 
for recreation. The women selling eggs and vegetables in the mar- 
ket are always knitting, and even the six-year-old child watching 
three or four younger brothers and sisters playing in the street plies 
her five knitting needles with astonishing rapidity. 

But the cares of life do not weigh heavily upon them, either 
young or old. The children learn to sing in their schools, and the 
old market-women scold and chatter among themselves as gayly as 
birds. They seem to be inured to hard knocks. Seeing a little 
fellow fall upon the curbstone, and knowing what his American 
cousin would probably do under like circumstances, one is sur- 
prised that he jumps up, rubs his head, and utters — not a sound. 

The only attempt, so far as I know, to give girls or women a 
higher education different from or in addition to that above men- 
tioned, is in the Victoria Lyceum, in Berlin. This praiseworthy 
institution, founded by the Crown Princess, is designed for those 
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who have completed the ordinary course in the high schools, and 
especially for teachers. The instruction is given iu two courses — 
one, of lectures ; the other, of lessons and recitations. Some of the 
finest teachers in the Gymnasium in Berlin and professors from the 
University are among the lecturers in this Lyceum. There are 
courses in higher mathematics, in the sciences — chemistry even — in 
the languages, ancient and modern ; in history, art, and literature. 
In short, here, for the first time, a girl has the opportunity of pur- 
suing those studies which have heretofore been considered out of her 
sphere, if not beyond her comprehension. The price of tuition for 
teachers, or for those intending to teach, is merely nominal ; for 
foreigners and others who may wish to attend it amounts to about 
twenty-five cents for each lecture. 

Such an institution justly deserves the popularity which it en- 
joys, and will soon silence the sneers which are still occasionally 
heard, that these "emancipation studies" better befit an English 
matron of leisure than a German housewife. 

With regard to the German schools from the teacher's stand- 
point, there are some facts and comparisons which may not be 
uninteresting. In all the public schools a teacher is an employee of 
the Government, and generally a graduate of a university, although 
this alone does not entitle him to the position, the examination for 
the doctor's degree at a university being a private affair, while the 
Staatsexamen for a teacher is conducted under the auspices of the 
Government and is much more difficult. Having passed this ex- 
amination one is expected, in many parts of Germany, to give his 
services, without compensation, during a trial or Probejahr, at the 
end of which he receives a certificate of his fitness as an instructor. 
He may thus have to wait one or even two years before securing a 
place, but the Government is under a sort of obligation to give 
every successful candidate employment, sooner or later; and once 
appointed, he retains his position during life or good behavior. No 
further question of competency or incompetency is raised. 

If he becomes incapacitated from ill health or old age he is re- 
tired with a pension, graduated according to the number of years of 
active service. So, after forty years, a superannuated teacher may 
withdraw with full salary. The remuneration at first is not so 
large as with us. Three hundred dollars a year is surely no great 
sum ; but when one takes into consideration the tenure of office — 
the pension in case of incapacity falling to the family after death — 
the greater buying power of money, and the more modest style of 
life demanded of a teacher, a given stipend in Germany may well 
be as good as three times the amount in America. In addition to 
this there is the certainty of a regular increase of salary up to 
eighteen hundred or two thousand dollars. (These figures do not 
apply to the University professors, whose compensation is, of course, 
much greater.) A teacher, too, may augment his income by giving 
private lessons, for which he sometimes receives a dollar an hour ; 
and considering that a physician in the same city gets only seventy- 
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five cents a visit, it would seem that, of the two, the teacher is the 
better paid. And this is indeed the case. Comparing his own 
salary with that of other men around him, he has no more reason 
than he has disposition to complain. He is contented and devoted 
to his work, feeling himself a part of the grandest institution of the 
sort in the world, and conscious that he holds that place in society 
which, next to a great military commander, is most highly hon- 
ored. This is an element of remuneration the value of which is 
hard to estimate, but which, nevertheless, has its value, especially 
in a society where the commercial idea of " tauti quantum habeas 
sis " has not yet obtained full sway. bETH K. Gifford. 



NOTES ON "A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, BY McMASTERS." 

CONCLUDED. 

The discovery of coal near Mauch Chunk, and the abandonment 
of the work of transportation because wood was cheap near Phila- 
delphia ; the establishment of First-day schools ; the re election of 
Washington and Adams in 1792-3; the great excitement attending 
the French Revolution, and Washington's efforts to preserve neu- 
trality, are graphically described. The President was so worried 
and troubled by his detractors that he threatened to resign. In 
1796 he declined re-election, and Adams became the Federal candi- 
date and Jefferson the Republican ; and reading the history of the 
campaign, we can console ourselves that, bad as our Presidential 
years are, they are no worse than former ones. After much bitter- 
ness on both sides, and many charges of fraud, Adams was declared 
President. Washington now retired to private life, but his detract- 
ors did not cease from their revilings. He was accused of murder ; 
he was called a hypocrite and an Anglomaniac ; he was said to have 
deceived his country, and he would be an example to posterity to 
make an idol of no man, for the mask of patriotism may be worn 
by the foulest traitor; the people should greatly rejoice that the 
cause of all their political troubles was once more a private 
citizen. 

President Adams found himself at the head of a somewhat dis- 
ordered country ; he soon, however, showed himself above partisan 
quarrels, and won admiration even from his enemies. 

The quarrel with France in 1797, which nearly resulted in war, 
the " Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute," the passage 
of the Sedition Law, which was meant to restrain the hot-headed, 
but was really a restriction of the liberty of the press and the right 
of free speech, and from which dates the downfall of the Federal 
party, are fully and clearly discussed. 

When Washington died, the journals of his party were for two 
years filled with fulsome eulogies, while the others scarcely noticed 
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the fact. This is somewhat different from the tributes paid by friend 
and foe to one who was twice our President, and by the world is 
estimated worthy to be named with Washington himself. The au- 
thor's picture of Washington as a man is a new one and worth quot- 
ing. He says : " General Washington is known to us and President 
Washington. But George Washington is an unknown man. When 
at last he is set before us in his habit, as he lived, we shall read less 
of the cherry-tree and more of the man. Naught surely that is 
heroic will be omitted, but side by side will appear much that is 
commonplace. * * * We shall see him refusing to be paid for 
his services bv Congress, yet exacting from the family of the poor 
mason the shilling that was his due. We shall know him as the cold 
and forbidding character with whom no fellow-man ever ventured 
to live on close and familiar terms. We shall respect and honor him 
for being, not the greatest of generals, not the wisest of statesmen, 
not the most saintly of his race, but a roan with many human frail- 
ties and much common sense, who rose in the fullness of time to be 
the political deliverer of our country." 

There was much wrangle and contention over the Presidential 
election in 1800. Men's passions were at fever heat, and some feared 
a civil conflict. Jefferson, however, gave assurance to the Federal- 
ists, and was elected by the House. It has always been popularly 
supposed that Jefferson rode into Washington alone, tied his horse 
to the fence, and walked quietly into the Capitol to be inaugurated, 
so that "Jeffersonian simplicity" has become one of the cam- 
paign cries of a great political party. Mr-Masters calls this " an idle 
story," and shows from the papers of the time that Jefferson was 
surrounded by crowds of citizens and soldiery as he rode slowly 
to the Capitol, and mounted the steps with the shouts of the mul- 
titude and the roar of cannon ringing in his ears. 

The dress of a man of fashion in 1800 is thus pictured : " The 
pantaloons of a beau went up to his arm-pits ; to get into them was 
a morning's work, and when in, to sit down was impossible. His hat 
was too small to contain his handkerchief, and was not expected to 
stay on his head. His hair was brushed from the crown of his head 
toward his forehead, and looked as if he had been fighting an old- 
fashioned hurricane backward." The discomforts of travel were 
terrible, and at a hotel if he demanded clean sheets he was looked 
upon as an aristocrat and charged for the trouble he gave ; for the 
bedclothes were changed at stated times, and not to suit the whims 
of travelers. The New England " Sunday," when to take a walk 
except to " church" was a sin, the people and their reckless- 
ness to be moving westward, are also graphically pictured. A 
Kentucky boatman of that period had much the same meaning that 
a " cow boy" has now : He was the most reckless, fearless, law-de- 
spising of men. A common description of him was " half horse, 
half alligator, tipped with snapping turtle!" 

The incidents completing the purchase of Louisiana and the 
exploration of Oregon aud the Columbia River close the volume. 
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In the days when every one wrote for the newspapers, and a dis- 
puted point was the signal for a deluge of pamphlets, the thoughts 
of men and the signs of the times were undoubtedly truthfully 
portrayed. Much overturning and diligent study of these has given 
us a true picture of those early days of this nation, and the facts are 
marshaled in such an easy manner that the participants of the 
various struggles seem to be telling their own story. At times there 
is a want of proportion and clearness, but it does not interrupt the 
general narrative. The author is mostly impartial, doing justice to 
both friend and foe, though he is evidently no great admirer of Jef- 
ferson. His style is remarkably clear and even, the narrative never 
lags, each page presents new views and pictures, and the interest of 
the reader is kept up unabated to the end. 

Edward L. South. 



GEOLOGY DURING VACATION. 

DELAWARE WATER GAP TO PORT JERVIS. 

Having a fondness for the study of nature as recorded in the 
rocks, the writer joined a class, who, under the instruction of Pro- 
fessor Angelo Heilprin, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, made 
a geological tour the past summer in the region bordering upon the 
Delaware River from the Water Gap to Port Jervis. 

Our headquarters the first two days were at the Water Gap, the 
next three at Bushkill, and the succeeding seven at Dingman's 
Ferry. From these places excursions were made, either afoot or by 
wagons, to numerous waterfalls and other places where the rocks are 
exposed, and thus present an opportunity to study them. One of 
the most enjoyable features of the trip was the search for and collec- 
tion of fossils, which were found either in the rock masses, whence 
they were extracted with hammer and chisel, or among the smaller 
fragments in the fields, and in the fallen debris at the foot of the 
'hills. 

Our first excursion was a ride southward through the Gap. While 
passing along we noticed that the crest of the mountain was formed 
of a sandstone resting on a conglomerate, and that the strata of 
both dipped at a steep angle of thirty-five to forty degrees to the 
northwest. On the Pennsylvania side the base was much obscured 
by fallen material, but on the opposite side the strata could be seen 
extending, as a core, from the apex downward nearly to the river. 
Below the Gap we entered a region of slates forming the southern 
slope of the mountain, and also a broad belt of lower country paral- 
lel to it. The distance across the belt is about nine miles; midway, 
however, the slates have been worn away so as to bring to view an 
uprising arch of the underlying lower Silurian limestone. They are 
called the Hudson River slates, being continuous with those worked 
upon that river, and are quarried at a number of places in this 
neighborhood, two of which we visited. We were much interested 
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in seeing large flags, some of them measuring four by eight feet in 
breadth and two feet in thickness, brought out of the quarries, and 
split and cut into slates of suitable sizes for market. Slates differ 
from most other rocks in that they split quite easily in a direction 
nearly at right angles to the lines of stratification, a peculiarity of 
cleavage probably the result of the pressure produced at the time of 
the upheaval of the Appalachian mountain system. Especially no- 
ticeable in the quarries was this cleavage across the stratification, 
which latter was also distinctly shown by bedding planes several 
feet apart, and by intermediate shaded bands, called " ribbons " by 
the quarrymen. These "ribbons," which are parallel with the bea- 
ding planes, may be seen in a few slabs in the pavement immediately 
in front of the entrance to Independence Hall, Philadelphia. The 
occurrence of the planes limits the size of the blocks taken out, and 
consequently of the slates that can be made thereform. The strata 
were seen to dip northwest under the sandstones forming the core of 
the mountain, which latter, by their superior hardness, overcapped 
to some extent the slates. Some fissures were filled with calcite and 
quartz, and a few beautiful crystals of the latter were obtained. 

Returning to our quarters, a walk was taken part way up the 
north side of Mount Minsi to examine some scratches upon Table 
Rock. There were two sets of these, one deeper than the other, 
crossing at a small acute angle, but practically pointing in the same 
general direction These are known as glacial striae, and are be- 
lieved to have been plowed in the rock by stones and pebbles 
held fast upon the under side of an immense glacier that once cov- 
ered a great portion of the northern hemisphere. These and similar 
marks elsewhere indicate that the glacier moved toward the south, 
passing across valleys and over mountain tops without being much 
deflected from its general course by these topographical features. 
How it did this may be partially accounted for by supposing the 
ice sheet to have been greater in thickness than the height of the 
mountain. The glacier was the means of transferring sand, boul- 
ders, and even larger rock masses from their original northward 
location and spreading them over the country. This transportation 
of matter stopped at what is now shown to be the terminal moraine 
which we observed at Belvidere as a series of low hills passing 
transversely across the other hills. In Pennsylvania, the moraine 
passes obliquely over the Kittatinny Mountain, and continues 
northwesterly to 01ean,in Western New York, where, bending south- 
west, it re-enters the former State, crossing it diagonally and pass- 
ing into Ohio from the northern border of Beaver County. It will 
be noticed our excursions were always north of this line. We conse- 
quently saw, wherever we went, the effects of the glacier in the deposi- 
tion of loose material. It filled some of the valleys with peculiarly 
rounded hills, of which those in Cherry Valley are beautiful exam- 
ples. It was also instrumental in forming in this drift many basins 
and little holes, and in this way and by erecting barriers across val- 
leys has made places for many small lakes. These lakes or ponds are 
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a peculiarity of the glaciated region, such not being found south of 
the terminal moraine, though sometimes placed upon its very edge. 

There is also upon Table Rock a great groove about one foot deep, 
two to three feet wide, and fifty or more long, that, likewise, was most 
probably plowed by the glacier. It is very clearly cut across the up- 
turned edges of the strata and has the same direction as the striae. 

On the way to Bushkill an interesting stop was made at Coolbaugh 
Pond, one of the beautiful little lakes characteristic of the region. 
Here we had evidence of glacial transportation in a variety of boul- 
ders, which, by their contained fossils or by well-known lithological 
character, we could recognize as having been brought to the place. 

While at Bushkill, one day was occupied in examining the sum- 
mit and slopes of Godfrey's Ridge, below the town. Just beyond 
the top, in a layer of shales that intervene between the sandstone 
and the true limestone, and also in the limestone itself quite down 
to the base by the river, were found many fossil remains of life 
which existed in the seas that, in remote ages, covered this section, 
and, in fact, the whole interior of the continent, south and west, now 
traversed by the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. The Allegheny 
Mountains did not then exist, though the sediment of which their 
rocks are composed was, during that time, being deposited upon 
the sea bottom. This portion of the ridge is locally known as Hog- 
back, and the exposure by the river- as Fossil Rock. 

The remaining excursions, though from different points, yet being 
over the same series of rocks — a series lying immediately adjacent, 
upon the west — it may be well from this locality to describe the 
region more collectively. Bordering it upon the east is the Kitta- 
tinny Mountain, thirteen hundred feet high, and upon the west a 
more or less steep escarpment of about the same height, and leading 
up to the margin of a plateau. The depression between is divided 
into two valleys by an intermediate out much lower elevation, 
the one we were on. A prominent additional feature is the 
Delaware River, which courses down a portion of both valleys, 
crossing eastwardly from one to the other through a break in the 
divide just here at Hogback. The ridges and depressions all trend 
northeast and southwest, and are composed of a succession of 
different formations, all parallel and dipping northwesterly, each 
one under the next — well described by another writer as resembling 
a shelf of books fallen over and inclined upon each other — only in 
this case the inclination becomes less and less steep, until upon the 
tableland westward the layers are nearly horizontal. The rocks of the 
series vary in character, some very hard and others softer in different 
degrees. This variation, under the abrading and denuding influence 
of water in all its different forms, has been the cause of the present 
topography. The harder rocks, mostly sandstones, resisting erosion 
the most, have remained to form the upper crestline of the moun- 
tains and ridges, while the valleys have been worn in the soluble 
limestones, and shaly and other softer rocks, which by their consti- 
tution have permitted the frost and rain more rapidly to disintegrate 
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and wash away their substances into the streams. These in their 
turn have furrowed their channels deeper and deeper, and through- 
out a great length of time have carried away, little by little, great 
masses in the form of sediment. This has been deposited farther down 
the lower courses of the rivers and over the Atlantic seaboard, 
forming there the more recent tertiary deposits. 

We have already described at the Gap the massive sandstones and 
conglomerates capping the Kittatinny Mountain. The floor of the 
eastern valley is a red shale, which also covers the lower slope of 
the mountain, while that of the western valley is a black shale. 
Dipping between the two shales and comprising Godfrey's Ridge, are 
four divisions, the two outer ones being the Lower and Upper Hel- 
derberg limestones. The lower contains the fossiliferous layers 
already noted; the upper is sometimes called the Corniferous, 
because full of flint nodules. Resting upon the black shales and 
rising to the plateau are several formations, one of which, the Ham- 
ilton, occupies the greater part of the ascent. It is a bed of hard, 
silicious rocks, having a coarse, perpendicular cleavage, which has 
caused it to form bold cliffs overlooking the valley. Above this 
we reach the Catskill sandstone, the old red sandstone of Hugh 
Miller. It here dips but slightly, and forms a broad plateau, the 
continuation of the Catskill Plateau of New York. Its escarpment, 
overlooking the Hudson, is about four thousand feet high, and has 
been cut into from the top downward at various points, thus forming 
the so-named Catskill Mountains. In Pike County it rises from 
twelve to fifteen hundred feet. In the western part of Monroe 
County remain some still higher strata, constituting a division called 
the Pocono Sandstone. This forms another plateau (the Pocono 
Plateau) several hundred feet higher, having a steep wall facing the 
east, known as Pocono Mountain.* 

While we did not follow the succession of rocks beyond, it may 
be incidentally stated that still westward, along the Lehigh River, 
these Pocono strata become folded in a wave-like manner,and carry 
within and upon their folds the sub-carboniferous series of rocks, 
above which, in canoe-shaped basins upon the mountain tops, are 
found the true carboniferous or coal-bearing measures. 

* The succession of topographical and geological features is here shown, 
the divisions on the right being the lowest : 

Plateau and Blue, or 

Escarpment. Valley. Godfrey's Ridge. Valley. Kittatinny Mountain. 
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TEACHING READING. 

The following extract is from an account of a visit by some Lowell 
teachers to the schools of " a neighboring city :" 

During the day, at different times and different places, we heard, 
well, perhaps one hundred children read. Not one poor reader 
among them all ! In one case we heard each child in a certain room 
read. So distinctly were the words spoken that we lost not the 
sound of one. That the child had a thorough understanding of 
what he was reading was evident by his placing the emphasis upon 
just the word in the sentence which would bring out the meaning 
plainest. The inflection was varied and the voice was pleasant 
throughout. 

As the reading was the best we had ever heard from any children, 
we began to look about for the cause. One lesson which we heard 
gave us an insight into the method of conducting a reading lesson 
in one, at least, of these schools. The class numbered twenty. Each 
child stood beside his desk, in the middle of the aisle, facing the 
teacher, when we entered the room. They had no books and were 
repeating from memory some lines which she had given them. To 
begin with, the teacher was a good reader. She recited the lines 
and then asked the class to repeat after her this much — u Ye bells 
in the steeple, ring, ring out your changes, how many soever they 
be." The result was not satisfactory ; they were evidently imitating 
her, parrot- like. Then a short talk ensued about the church, and 
the steeple, and the bells, until the idea was fully impressed. 

" Now, children," said the teacher, "can you see the bells? Now 
talk to them." So fully were the imaginations at work, that as they 
repeated " Ye bells," etc., once more, the eyes were directed upward 
as though the steeple and the bells were really visible. The result 
was most happy. The tone was different, the reading more natural 
in every way. They were not only giving the words of the author, 
but were actually talking, each to his own imaginary chime of 
bells. 

When this exercise was concluded, the class was directed to sit 
down and take reading-books. They were to read a piece entitled 
" The Radiate." Before a word was read the first paragraph was 
discussed. Upon the desk the teacher had placed some star-fish and 
other examples of radiate animals. The children were sent to find 
these and exhibit them to the class, and they were talked of until it 
was evident the class had a clear idea of the animal they were to read 
about. Then the hard words in the paragraph were explained, after 
which the children were told to read the paragraph to themselves 
and see if they understood it. 

Then one child read it, the teacher saying, " Now, Mary, remem- 
ber you are not reading it to yourself, but to us ; we have no book 
and you must make us understand it." Each paragraph was taken 
in the same way. 

After hearing this lesson, we concluded that if each teacher in the 
6 . 
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city, beginning with the lowest grade in the primary school, was as 
careful that her scholars thoroughly understood every sentence which 
they read as this teacher has been, it was no wonder that the reading 
in this city was decidedly superior. — National Journal of Education. 



BEST TIMES OF YEAR FOR STUDY. 

Common consent seems to have settled the question that the sum- 
mer is a poor time for studying, yet it will not do to infer that winter 
is a good time for it. It is also a prevailing opinion that studying 
in summer is trying to the health. This is true, but there are rea- 
sons to think that winter study is even worse. Westtown School is 
one of the very few large schools which holds its sessions over the 
entire summer. From its records some statistics may be obtained 
which will help to determine the relative advantages of the differ- 
ent times of year. 

There are two aspects of this question to be considered. One is, 
When will the best work be done by those pupils who are in average 
health ? And the other is, When is the least time lost by sickness ? 
There is also a collateral consideration, When is the most perma- 
nent harm likely to be done by overwork? Our experience at 
Westtown seems to show that fall and spring are in all respects the 
best times for study, that the work actually done in winter is a little 
poorer than that done in summer, and that more time is lost in 
winter from sickness, while the illnesses are of a much more serious 
character. 

The averages of the boys' class grades in final written examina- 
tions for the past six sessions are as follows : 

Summer Terms. 
84.3 
86.4 
86.2 



Winter Terms 


83.1 


84.2 


83.3 



Average, 85.6 83.5 

The figures here are slightly though steadily in favor of the sum- 
mer term. It is true that other circumstances than difference of 
seasons may account for the fact. The winter schools contain some 
boys who do not come to the summer schools. These may be, and 
often are, below the average of ability or studiousness. In sum- 
mer the classes are smaller, and the teachers are better able to bring 
up the lagging students than in the large winter schools. Taking 
these considerations into account, the actual results of the two ses- 
; ons are about equal. It will be shown hereafter that the interrup- 
ts from sickness are much greater in winter than in summer. 
.ese breaks in study tell seriously on the final examinations, but 
ve little effect upon the character of the daily recitations. A sick 
j pil does not recite at all, and when he recovers he can go on with 
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his class about as well as before. If, therefore, the actual results in 
winter are about equal to those in summer, in spite of greater in- 
terruptions on account of ill-health, it follows that the character of 
work done by those in health must be better than the corresponding 
summer work. That is, given equal health, winter is a better time 
for study than summer. 

The questions next to be discussed are, Is the general health of 
the school really poorer in winter than in summer? If so, what are 
the causes of it, and can they be removed or lessened ? 

The first question is quickly answered. During the past five 
years sixteen boys have left school during the summer sessions on 
account of ill-health, averaging one boy out of twenty-four. In 
the same number of winter sessions twenty-nine boys have left for the 
same reason, averaging one boy out of nineteen. Of the sixteen boys 
who left in summer only four had been very ill, the rest having sore 
eyes, or being merely " run down," while of the twenty-nine who 
left in winter, fifteen went away after more or less serious illnesses. 
Regular statistics of our nursery are not kept, but it is a well- 
known fact that there is a far larger proportion of boys in it during 
winter than in summer. This is mainly owing to the greater prev- 
alence of contagious diseases in cold weather and to coughs and 
colds. These latter are quite infrequent in summer, and contagious 
diseases seldom appear then, and still less frequently spread. In 
winter the pupils often suffer severely from lack of fresh air and 
exercise. The hotter the day in summer, the more fresh air the boy 
gets, and in mornings and evenings it is seldom too warm for some 
kind of lively exercise. But in midwinter all this is changed. 
During the Eleventh month and first half of the Twelfth things go 
well enough if measles and scarlet fever keep away. But with 
snows and thaws come wet feet and colds. These involve confine- 
ment to the house, and air and exercise are lost. As winter ad- 
vances the nursery has a fuller attendance, and the increased cold 
keeps indoors a still larger number. Finally come the thaws that 
break up the winter, and convert the country into a land of mud. 
Nearly every one is now confined to the house. 

Meanwhile, the sickly boys are doing their full tale of work, but 
with even paler faces, till finally the doctors send some home, and 
others go down again with heavy colds, which turn to pneumonia or 
inflammatory rheumatism, and terminate their studying for the 
winter. 

As the spring advances to settled weather, the boys get out more 
and the general health improves, the nurseries send out their pa- 
tients, and the gaps here and there in the classes fill up. Then, just 
as they get in good working order, they scatter their members for a 
month's vacation. But, pleasant as the vacation is, as a time of rest 
it comes too late. The large majority of the pupils are now in good 
health and have passed the time when they had real need for rest. 
To the few who have struggled on with their work without recover- 
ing strength, the relaxation is " better late than never." But the 
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city, beginning with the lowest grade in the primary school, was as 
careful that her scholars thoroughly understood every sentence which 
they read as this teacher has been, it was no wonder that the reading 
in this city was decidedly superior. — National Journal of Education. 
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in summer is trying to the health. This is true, but there are rea- 
sons to think that winter study is even worse. Westtown School is 
one of the very few large schools which holds its sessions over the 
entire summer. From its records some statistics may be obtained 
which will help to determine the relative advantages of the differ- 
ent times of year. 

There are two aspects of this question to be considered. One is, 
When will the best work be done by those pupils who are in average 
health ? And the other is, When is the least time lost by sickness ? 
There is also a collateral consideration, When is the most perma- 
nent harm likely to be done by overwork? Our experience at 
Westtown seems to show that fall and spring are in all respects the 
best times for study, that the work actually done in winter is a little 
poorer than that done in summer, and that more time is lost in 
winter from sickness, while the illnesses are of a much more serious 
character. 
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86.2 
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The figures here are slightly though steadily in favor of the sum- 
mer term. It is true that other circumstances than difference of 
seasons may account for the fact. The winter schools contain some 
boys who do not come to the summer schools. These may be, and 
often are, below the average of ability or studiousness. In sum- 
mer the classes are smaller, and the teachers are better able to bring 
up the lagging students than in the large winter schools. Taking 
these considerations into account, the actual results of the two ses- 
sions are about equal. It will be shown hereafter that the interrup- 
tions from sickness are much greater in winter than in summer. 
These breaks in study tell seriously on the final examinations, but 
have little effect upon the character of the daily recitations. A sick 
pupil does not recite at all, and when he recovers he can go on with 
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his class about as well as before. If, therefore, the actual results in 
winter are about equal to those in summer, in spite of greater in- 
terruptions on account of iJl-health, it follows that the character of 
work done by those in health must be better than the corresponding 
summer work. That is, given equal health, winter is a better time 
for study than summer. 

The questions next to be discussed are, Is the general health of 
the school really poorer in winter than in summer? If so, what are 
the causes of it, and can they be removed or lessened ? 

The first question is quickly answered. During the past five 
years sixteen boys have left school during the summer sessions on 
account of ill-health, averaging one boy out of twenty-four. In 
the same number of winter sessions twenty-nine boys have left for the 
same reason, averaging one boy out of nineteen. Of the sixteen boys 
who left in summer only four had been very ill, the rest having sore 
eyes, or being merely "run down," while of the twenty-nine who 
left in winter, fifteen went away after more or less serious illnesses. 
Regular statistics of our nursery are not kept, but it is a well- 
known fact that there is a far larger proportion of boys in it during 
winter than in summer. This is mainly owing to the greater prev- 
alence of contagious diseases in cold weather and to coughs and 
colds. These latter are quite infrequent in summer, and contagious 
diseases seldom appear then, and still less frequently spread. In 
winter the pupils often suffer severely from lack of fresh air and 
exercise. The hotter the day in summer, the more fresh air the boy 
gets, and in mornings and evenings it is seldom too warm for some 
kind of lively exercise. But in midwinter all this is changed. 
During the Eleventh month and first half of the Twelfth things go 
well enough if measles and scarlet fever keep away. But with 
snows and thaws come wet feet and colds. These involve confine- 
ment to the house, and air and exercise are lost. As winter ad- 
vances the nursery has a fuller attendance, and the increased cold 
keeps indoors a still larger number. Finally come the thaws that 
break up the winter, and convert the country into a land of mud. 
Nearly every one is now confined to the house. 

Meanwhile, the sickly boys are doing their full tale of work, but 
with even paler faces, till finally the doctors send some home, and 
others go down again with heavy colds, which turn to pneumonia or 
inflammatory rheumatism, and terminate their studying for the 
winter. 

As the spring advances to settled weather, the boys get out more 
and the general health improves, the nurseries send out their pa- 
tients, and the gaps here and there in the classes fill up. Then, just 
as they get in good working order, they scatter their members for a 
month's vacation. But, pleasant as the vacation is, as a time of rest 
it comes too late. The large majority of the pupils are now in good 
health and have passed the time when they had real need for rest. 
To the few who have struggled on with their work without recover- 
ing strength, the relaxation is " better late than never." But the 
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for examination, the manner of preparing, etc., and also for some 
discussion of the subject-matter of the new lesson with a view to 
awaken a curiosity and interest in the class. 

The discussion of the subject-matter may generally accompany 
the assigning of the lesson, and it is especially of importance to the 
younger scholars in order that they may enter upon the preparation 
of the lesson with some interest already acquired in the subject. 
It is of greater importance when the pupils are lacking in interest, 
or when the subject is difficult or mostly new, as when a class passes 
to a new subject. With small scholars it is often better to assign a 
part of the lesson when the members of the class are at their desks. 
This may be done by putting work on the blackboard, etc. 

In determining the subject-matter proper for a lesson, it is the 
common error to expect too much of the class. One teacher relates 
that in her experience she had, on different occasions, discovered 
that she was assigning work to be done by the class which she her- 
self could not reasonably perform within the time allotted to the 
students. And what teacher could not relate something of the 
same experience? Think of assigning as the lesson of an ordinary 
class four or five pages of problems in arithmetic, or perhaps five 
problems in partial payments, and these embracing the principles of 
two or three different rules. Yet are not these fair samples of the 
lessons which are daily assigned in many schools? There may 
probably be found some members in the average class who will be 
able to solve five problems in partial payment within the one and 
a-half or two hours given to arithmetic, yet would there not be 
more gained in the point of substantial advancement if this time 
were spent on a less number of problems ? as in case when the 
students, for a lesson in partial payments, are required to solve one 
or two problems (one is often found to be quite enough) and put 
their work in definite and systematic form on paper, to be examined 
at the recitation. In subjects where problems require less work a 
larger number may be assigned to be solved, and the work of solu- 
tion prepared as above. Experience teaches that one problem 
solved by the student and brought to the class copied in this defi- 
nite form is equal to a half a page disposed of in the usual way. 
By this method the different members of the class may be kept 
busy, while at the same time the class may be held together. The 
forward pupils will have enough to do to keep them from idleness 
and mischief, while the more backward will not have so much as to 
discourage them. All will be more interested and thorough in their 
knowledge of the subject. The work assigned should be sufficient 
to keep the pupils busy, but let the rule be, One central subject at 
a time, with enough exercises to keep the pupils employed. To 
attempt more, generally results in a lack of thoroughness, and 
hence a lack of interest. There are different methods by which 
pupils may prepare their lessons and arrange their work for exami- 
nation by the teacher, but there is probably no better plan than that 
adopted in those schools in which certain definite parts of some or 
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all of the lessons are brought to the class on slates, tablets, or papers 
prepared for the purpose. 

Third. The examination and proper disposition of work done by 
the pupils has much to do with the spirit of industry and general 
order in a school. It is a wholesome stimulus to feel that one's 
efforts are continually being measured and appreciated. This is 
especially true of children. As a continual incentive to the class to 
bring their work up in good shape, the teacher must be diligent to 
give due attention to the work thus prepared. The part of the lesson 
which is brought to the class on paper may be examined during the 
recitation, or at some convenient time out of school hours. A teacher 
may not always find it convenient, or even necessary, to examine the 
work copied and brought to the recitation at the time. In either 
case it is better that the work be collected and passed into the hands 
of the teacher. The scholars are in this way continually reminded 
that their work is important. 

The younger the pupil, the greater the importance that their 
work be frequently graded. Yet even the older students will work 
more earnestly and systematically when their work is often carefully 
examined by an appreciative teacher. How to grade the work of a 
class has long been a vexed question among teachers. And it will 
probably be some time yet before it receives a satisfactory answer. 
Even with our best methods of marking, grades cannot be made 
very reliable indexes of scholarship, and when used for this purpose 
alone the results are seldom, if ever, satisfactory. But when judi- 
ciously employed as a means for measuring the efforts of the students 
as seen in the work done, a system of grading has an encouraging 
and helpful influence upon a class or school. In grading scholars 
there is a great variety of standards. Some grade high and some 
grade low. It is not the purpose of this article to say which is the 
proper standard. There is more in the application than in the 
standard. With our minds disabused of the idea that grades are to 
mark scholarship we shall have but little difficulty about standards. 
The chief end of grading is to regulate and encourage. Scholars 
should not be marked so low as to discourage, or so high as to give 
them wrong notions of scholarship or work. In all cases let them 
know that their grades will be determined by the work they do, 
both in class and out of class, and that earnest effort is appreciated, 
though followed by small results. John W. Woody. 



BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

The New Year is fast approaching, and the thought of inter- 
changing gifts occupies the mind of many a parent at this busy 
season. Books are always welcome presents, and there is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining any number, from the expensively bound and 
profusely illustrated work of art to the small primer for the child ; 
but the care of selection is oftentimes a task to the otherwise bur- 
dened purchaser, and in the following book notices the writer has 
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endeavored to call attention to a selection which would combine 
instruction with amusement. As a writer in The Student lately 
remarked, " I do not believe in the theory that only what is dis- 
agreeable is healthy " — a sentiment we would fully indorse ; but if 
we take from our children pernicious food, we should see that its 
place is supplied by a wholesome and palatable substitute, else there 
will be a craving which must be satisfied in some way, perhaps 
unknown to the parent. 

Out of a number of books which the writer has examined during 
the past few weeks the following have been selected, with the hope 
that the list may prove an aid in obtaining good reading-matter &r 
the coming holidays : 

Black Diamonds ; or, The Curiosities of Coal; Hoofs and Claws ; 
Ocean Wonders in Little Things; Ocean Gardens and Palaces, by 
Rev. Sidney Dyer, published by Benjamin Griffith, 1420 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. These are four very interesting books, writ- 
ten in an easy, conversational style, and they contain a great deal of 
useful information. We can commend them very highly, especially 
the last two, as being invaluable for the young student of nature at 
the seashore. They are all profusely illustrated, some of the plates 
being accurately colored. 

A series of books from the press of Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 
called the "Alta Edition," are works by well-known authors bound in 
a very neat style, such as The Stories from Ancient, Modem, and Eng- 
lish Histories of Agnes Strickland ; French History, by Sir Walter 
Scott ; The Floating Light of the Goodwin Sands; Orange Blossoms, 
by T. S. Arthur; Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Robinson, and 
about forty other volumes. These not only possess the merit of 
being good standard works, but are also so moderate in price that 
" cheap literature" need not mean poor stuff. Every year so many 
low-priced books of doubtful attraction are furnished to supply the 
omnivorous appetite of the youthful mind for light reading that we 
feel as if the publishers of the "Alta Edition " had undertaken a 
good work in providing sensible reading at low prices. 

Sir Walter Scott's History of Scotland, in three volumes, is a new 
edition by Porter & Coates, and is familiar to many of the readers 
of The Student who appreciate the " Tales of a Grandfather." 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston, publish this year another u Zig-Zag Jour- 
ney" by H. Butterworth. To those who already have the previous 
six volumes — The Occident, The Orient, etc. — the ne.w one needs 
no comment, as it will be eagerly looked for and as eagerly read 
when obtained; but to those to whom it may be a stranger we 
would say that the new publication, Zig-Zag Journeys in the Levant, 
is a volume of uncommon interest. It is the recital of a modern 
journey through Egypt and the Holy Land, and is a charming 
book. 

Three Vassar Girls in Italy : Estes & Lauriat, Boston. These 
three college maidens have continued their journeyings, and have 
entered classic lands. If the boys at home enjoy " Zig-Zag Jour- 
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neys," the girls will have an equal share of pleasure when the beau- 
tiful copy of this book is laid before them. Good, clear type and 
excellent illustrations help to make it a wonderfully attractive 
work. The other volumes of this set are Three Vassar Girls Abroad, 
Three Vassar Oirls in England, Three Vassar Oirls in South 
America. 

Chatterbox for 1885. Chatterbox is an old friend, and wel- 
comed every year. Its illustrations and stories always interest even 
the youngest in the family. 

Four Feet, Tun Feet, and No Feet (Estes & Lauriat) is a book on 
natural history, also filled with numerous illustrations from the 
animal kingdom and a delightful fund of anecdotes about the saga- 
city of the inhabitants of earth and air. 

"Uncle Herbert" is the author of a set of juvenile volumes, com- 
mencing with My ABC Book, followed by My Primer, My Own 
Book, and My Pet Book, designed as readers for the little folks who 
are climbing the ladder of learning. He has also written Feet and 
Wings, The Prattler, and The Playmate. They are published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The same house send out this year Young Folks 1 Whys and Where- 
fores, by Uncle Lawrence. These are some answers to the " perpet- 
ual young query mark," and are on such interesting subjects as 
clouds, snow, rain, frost, steam, telegraphs, engines, tunnels, etc., 
and the book is equally interesting to boys and girls. 

Mary Godolphin's "One Syllable " series have been successful, 
and now another lady, Helen W. Pierson, presents the book world 
with a set of "Histories in One Syllable," accompanied by maps and 
illustrations. They are published by George Routledge & Sons, 
New York. 

Of the many beautiful books of nursery rhymes, with their del- 
icate colorings and quaint devices, we have scarcely time or space 
to speak. Same of the new ones are extremely beautiful, and sev- 
eral of those which first appeared last year are offered at greatly 
reduced prices. Among them is Wee Babies. 

We want to call the attention of young mothers to two interleaved 
books intended as mothers' journals of the progress of the baby on 
to childhood, and each mother who will avail herself of the oppor- 
tunity of filling in the blank pages with the various data of her 
little one's life will find herself amply repaid. They are The Baby's 
Journal (Anson D. F. Randolph, New York) and Baby's Kingdom 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston). 

To those desiring to make a strictly poetical selection, The Chil- 
dren's Book of Poetry, by Henry T. Coates, will at once commend 
itself as being an excellent compilation, containing, as it does, some 
of the dearest poems of our childhood, and also many of the ballads 
of our later years which will prove refreshing at every perusal. 

Ten Boys who ■ Lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now. By 
Jane Andrews. This is a new book just issued by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, telling the lives of ten boys in various ages, beginning with 
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an Aryan and continuing down the line through the stories of 
Persian, Greek, Roman, and Saxon boys to the English, Puritan, 
and Yankee of the present time, introducing us to the every-day 
lives of these young representatives of so many different nations. 
An excellent moral which runs through all the pages is: It is not 
what a boy has, but what he is, that makes him valuable to the 
world and the world valuable to him. There are so many books 
written for children on the people of the present that the boys of 
this day are not well acquainted with the heroes of the past, and the 
stories of the Greeks and Romans are not as familiar to them as they 
have been to their parents; but these "Ten Boys" will give them 
a new insight into the young lives of long ago. It is well illustrated, 
and the same author has written Seven Little Sisters, Seven Little 
Sisters Show their Sisterhood, and Geographical Plays. 

How Marjorie Helped: Lee & Shepard ; The Satin Wood Box: 
Lee & Shepard. The former is a pleasant book for girls ; the latter 
is one of J. T. Trowbridge's popular stories. It does not seem pos- 
sible to confine the children entirely to fact, but when we have fic- 
tion to deal with, a judicious selection must be made, so that in all 
cases the text or moral of the story will linger and overshadow its 
surroundings, and it is the aim of J. T. Trowbridge in his works for 
children to present wholesome truths in a striking manner. If the 
parents would more frequently, before banishing all fiction from 
their households, take the trouble to read some of our modern and 
popular writings for children, they would be able to come to a 
clearer decision, and would be glad to welcome out of the multitude 
of books presented annually some of those where the tendency is 
decidedly moral and invigorating. 

Some of the other volumes by J. T. Trowbridge, and published 
by Lee & Shepard, are Young Joe and Other Boys, His Own Master, 
and The Jolly Rover. In the last the hero, through the influence of 
pernicious reading, runs away from home, and the sad comment of 
the father is : "I have been to blame for the kind of reading he has 
had so much of. I had a feeling that it wasn't healthy for him, yet 
I never took the trouble to examine it carefully or to provide some- 
thing better in its place." E. B. Remington. 



BOOK LIST. 

The Student editors will gladly act as agents in the purchase of 
books and wUl charge no commission. The prices below include 
postage. 

Samuel Gobat, Bishop of Jerusalem. His Life and Work, $1.62 
Town Geology. By Angelo Heilprin. Philadelphia and 

vicinity, 2.25 

Memoirs of Agassiz. By Eliz. C. Agassiz. Two volumes, 3.28 

Poems of the Old Days and the New. By Jean Ingelow, 1.00 
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Speeches and Lectures. By Wendell Phillips, . . $2.00 
Life and Travels in India — Recollections of a Journey Be- 
fore the Days of Railroads. By Anne H. Leonowens, 1.91 
Old World Questions and New World Answers. By Daniel 

Pidgeon 23 

The Rescue of the Greely Expedition. By W. S. Schley, Jr., 2.39 
How Success is Won. By Sarah K. Bolton, ... .82 
Sir Moses Montefiore. A Centennial Biography. By Lu- 

cienWolf. Cloth, $1.03; paper, 18 

Our Birds and their Haunts. By J. Hibbert Langille, . 2.45 
In the Trades, the Tropics, and the Roaring Forties. By 

Lady Brassey, 3.97 

Random Truths in Common Things. Occasional Papers 

from my Study Chair. By Rev. J. R. Vernon. 
The Story of Chinese Gordon. Two volumes. 
Abraham Lincoln : The True Story of a Great Life. By 

Wm. O. Stoddard, 2.75 

Autobiography of Henry Taylor. Two volumes, . . 2.55 
Labrador: A Sketch of its People, its Institutions, and its 

Natural History. By Winifred A. Stearns, . . .1.46 
A Summer at Peace Cottage ; or, Talks About Home Life. 

By S. W. Pratt, 1.24 

Poets of America. Edmund Clarence Stedman, . . 1.80 
William Lloyd Garrison : The Story of His Life. Told 

by his Children. Two volumes. 

Friends' Calendar, 60 

Longfellow " 65 

Whittier " 65 

Juvenile Books. 

Black Diamonds, 1.10 

Hoofs and Claws, 1.10 

Ocean Wonders, 1.10 

Little Things, 1.10 

Sir Walter Scott's French History, 35 

The Floating Light of Goodwin Sands, 35 

Orange Blossoms. T. S. Arthur, 35 

H. Butterworth's Zig-Zag Journeys. Boards, $1.10; cloth, 1.35 

Three Vassar Girls in Eugland, 90 

South America, .... 1.20 

Chatterbox, 1885, 75 

Four Feet, Two Feet, No Feet. Boards, $1.05 ; cloth, . 1.50 
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H. T. Coates' Children's Book of Poetry, .... $2.00 

Children of all Nations, 1.70 

How They Went to Europe. By Margaret Sidney, . . .85 
Historic Boys: Their Endeavors, Their Achievements, and 

Their Times. E.S.Brooks, 1.85 

Home Studies in Nature. By Mary Treat, . . . 1.22 
Letters to Guy. By Lady Barker. Illustrative of Life in 

Australia, . . . 1.22 

Natural History for Young .Folks. By Mrs. C. C. Camp- 
bell. 
Tenants of an Old Farm. By Henry C. McCook, . . 2.05 



NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS. 

I. Ltppincott's Magazine. Eleventh mo. I. The Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology (Cambridge, Mass.). II. The 
Art of Reading. 

II. The Atlantic Monthly. Eleventh mo. I. Principles of 
Criticism. II. An Old Time Grievance. 

III. British Quarterly Review. Tenth mo. I. American 
Poets and Poetry. II. Robert Moffat. III. Political Survey of 
the Quarter. 

IV. The Fortnightly Review. Tenth mo. I. Carlyle as a 
Political Teacher. II. Our Future Masters. III. Men and 
Manners in Constantinople. 

V. Contemporary Review. Tenth mo. I. Mr. Gladstone in 
Norway. II. Recreative Learning and Teaching. III. John 
Nelson Darby. 

VI. Science. Eleventh mo. 6th. I. Appointment of Professor 
Holden as Director of the Lick Observatory. II. Pasteur and 
Hydrophobia. III. Recent Progress in Political Economy. IV. 
Composition of the Wheat Grain. 

VII. Harper's Monthly. Eleventh mo. I. An Indian Journey 
(Illustrated). II. Gautemala (Illustrated). III. Some Recollec- 
tions of Lord Houghton. IV. Editor's Easy Chair. 

VIII. The Century. Eleventh mo. I. A Photographer's Visit 
to Petra. II. Living English Sculptors. III. Danger Ahead. 
IV. The United Churches of the United States. V. The Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 

IX. Littell's Living Age. Tenth mo. 31st, 1885. I. The 
Uniformity of Nature. 
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BOOK ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

I. Two Lay Sermons. Richard Randolph. 

II. Essentials op Geography. Western Hemisphere. By G. 
C. Fisher. Boston : New England Publishing Company. 

III. Manual op Gymnastics for the School-room. Boston : 
New England Publishing Company. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Questions and answers for this department should be addressed to 
T. K. Brown, Westtown, Pa. 

Answer to No. 79 (additional). — Relative to the length of time 
meteors or their trains have been observed to remain visible, the 
following extract from the only record which the writer of this ever 
made of a meteoric shower (that of Eleventh month 13th-14th, 
1868, when upward of six hundred and sixty were noted), may be 
of some value: " Between 11 and 12 o'clock one fell in Leo — most 
of them * came from ' that constellation — which left a nebulous 
mass about the size of the Pleiades, continuing visible more than five 
minutes. A very bright one from east to west, north of the zenith, 
displayed beautiful colors (green, I think, predominated), and left 
a luminous train which soon assumed the shape of an S, widened 
and rose-colored, visible upward of half an hour. This agrees, as re- 
spects color, with the one of the 17th of Seventh month last, men- 
tioned in The Student, which was stated to have been pale green 
through three-fourths of its course, changing to red. 

Thomas Forster, in his Researches About Atmospheric Phenomena, 
referring to a great meteor of Tenth month, 1783, seen at London, 
says that there was " a train of reddish fire left behind * * 
which lasted about a minute." 

Humboldt (accompanied by Bonpland) speaking of the extraor- 
dinary, widely visible meteoric shower of Eleventh month, 1799, as 
seen in South America, says : " All the meteors left luminous traces 
or phosphorescent bands behind them, which lasted seven or eight 
seconds." 

One account of the great display of 1833 states that some of the 
meteors left luminous trains which remained in view for a number 
of minutes, and in some cases for half an hour. 

The contributor of the " Meteors " article to Johnson's Cyclo- 
pcedia says therein : " One such train the writer saw during forty- 
five minutes, and they have been reported as lasting more than an 
hour." 

Finally, we have a little explanation of the phenomenon in 
Buchan's Handy Book of Meteorology, as follows : " The extraor- 
dinary quantity of latent heat in air so attenuated [as that of the 
upper atmosphere], becomes sensible as the air is compressed before 
the meteor, and thus we have a satisfactory explanation of the 
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speedy ignition of all meteors as they traverse the atmosphere, and 
the rapid conversion of the smaller ones into thin mist, which in 
some cases remains floating in the sky for half an hour." 

With these records before us as to the luminous trains, and bear- 
ing in mind the information given by I. S. in last Student, that a 
certain meteor itself had been observed (in England, 1861) to have 
continued visible during five seconds, our youthful star-gazers may 
note with added interest the phenomena accompanying the appear- 
ance of these precipitate, sometimes startling, visitors from illimitable 
space. J. W. L. 

Answer to No. 76. — The following list includes the names of the 
" more noted men of letters " who have been in the consular as well 
as in the diplomatic service of the United States abroad. The names 
of those appointees chiefly known as political writers — publicists — 
are not included : 

Anderson, Rasmus B. — Minister to Denmark, 1885. 
Bancroft, George — Minister to England, 1846 ; Minister to Prus- 
sia, 1867, and to the German Empire, 1871-1874. 
Barlow, Joel — Consul at Algiers, 1795-1797 ; Minister to France, 

1811. 
Bigelow, John — Consul at Paris, 1861 ; Minister to France, 1864- 

1866. 
Boker, George H. — Minister to Turkey, 1871. 
Burritt, Elihu— Consul at Birmingham, 1866-1869. 
Franklin, Benjamin — Ambassador and Minister to France, 1776- 

1785. 
Goodrich, Samuel G. (Peter Parley) — Consul at Paris, 1851- 

1855. 
Harte, Bret— Consul at Glasgow, 1880-1885. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel — Consul at Liverpool, 1853-1857. 
Hildreth, Richard— Consul at Trieste, 1861. 
Howells, William D.— Consul at Venice, 1861-1865. 
Irving, Washington — Secretary of Legation at London, 1829- 

1831 ; Minister to Spain, 1842-1846. 
Lowell, James Russell — Minister to Spain, 1877 ; Minister to 

Great Britain, 1880-1885. 
Marsh, George P.— Minister to Turkey, 1849-1853; Minister to 

Italy, 1861-1883. 
Mitchell, Donald G.— Consul at Venice, 1853-1855. 
Motley, J. Lathrop — Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, 

1841 ; Minister to Austria, 1861-1867 ; Minister to Great 

Britain, 1869-1870. 
Owen, Robert Dale — Minister to Naples, 1854-1858. 
Taylor, Bayard — Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, 1862- 

1863 ; Minister to Germany, 1878. 
White, Andrew D. — Minister to Germany, 1879. 

I have not placed in the above list the name of N. P. Willis, for, 
though attached to the American Legation at Paris for quite a short 
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time during his prolonged stay in Europe (1831-1837), he appears 
to have enjoyed a roving commission over the Continent. Ephraim 
G. Squier, the writer on Archaeology, etc., was Charge" d' Affaires to 
the Central American Republics in 1848, and was appointed Com- 
missioner to Peru in 1863. David H. Strother (Porte Crayon) has 
been Consul at the city of Mexico since 1879. It may also be of 
interest to note that John Howard Payne, author of " Home, Sweet 
Home," was Consul at Tunis, 1841-1845, and again 1851-1852. 



J. W. L. 



ITEMS. 



— The next meeting of Friends' Teachers' Association of Philadel- 
phia will be held at 820 Cherry Street, Seventh day, Twelfth mo. 
5th, at two o'clock. Teachers, Committee Friends, parents, and all 
interested in the subject of education in our schools are cordially 
invited to be present. 

— Moorestown Academy, N. J., has eighty-five pupils enrolled — a 
larger number than ever before in the school's history. 

— The new building for Friends' Select School, Philadelphia, is 
likely to be ready for occupancy in the coming term, beginning 
first of Second month, 1886. 

— Pleasant Plain Academy, Iowa, under the care of A. H. Lloyd 
and L. T. Hill, opened with twenty-two scholars, with a prospect of 
a considerable increase for the winter months. 

— There are about one hundred and ninety-five students in 
Earlham College — two of them Syrians, three Indians. An Indian 
boy from Oregon is engaged in his leisure hours in writing up a 
vocabulary of the Puyallup and Yakima dialects for the Bureau of 
Ethnology. He is related to both these tribes. He bids fair to be 
useful in work of this character, being very accurate and painstaking 
and fond of language. 

—The school at High Point, N. C, of which William A. Blair 
is Principal, numbers now one hundred and twenty-five. New desks 
have been added in the intermediate department, as well as several 
other improvements made. John J. Blair (Haverford, 1885), to- 
gether with Emma Blair and M. G. Edwards, assist in the teaching. 
The students are full of enthusiasm, and twenty-six teachers have 
been sent out from the school since William A. Blair took charge. 
There is a collection of minerals and curiosities and a library 
started. 

— The work of rebuilding at New Garden is progressing quite sat- 
isfactorily. The brick work of Phoenix Hall is completed, and the 
building will be inclosed in a few days and ready for use by the 
first of the year. It stands about yards to the south- 
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east of Founders' Hall, and makes an imposing appearance. It 
will be an attractive home for the boys. The superintendent and 
matron are showing commendable skill and energy in their efforts to 
push forward the work of building and provide for the present 
needs of the school. 

— The officers elected at the late annual meeting of the Friends' 
Institute, Philadelphia, are as follows : President, Asa S. Wing ; 
Vice-Presidents — Thomas Scattergood, Dr. 8. Mason McCollin, 
Coleman L. Nicholson ; Secretary, Howard E. Yarnall ; Treasurer, 
William E. Scull ; Board of Managers — David G. Alsop, Samuel 
Biddle, Lindley M. H. Reynolds, Charles Roberts, Sarah M. Scull, 
Wilhelmina S. McCollin, Martha H. Garrett, Jane J. Wetherell, 
Thomas B. Taylor, Charles S. Taylor, George Vaux, Jr., Henry E. 
Haines. 

This is the first time that women have shared in the management. 
The Institute rooms are at 1316 Filbert Street, very near Broad- 
street Station, and Friends coming to the city may find in them a 
convenient stopping-place and bureau of information. The janitor 
is very obliging. 

— Westtown School opened on Eleventh month 3d, with one hun- 
dred and twenty pupils entered for each of the schools. The num- 
ber is a little less than the average for the winter term for the boys, 
but no girls' school has been as large since the winter of 1865-6, 
twenty years ago. The boys' class-rooms have been moved again to 
Industrial Hall. This building is connected with the boys' shed by a 
plank walk, over which it is proposed to erect a temporary roof. The 
northeast room on the second floor of Industrial Hall is being fitted 
up for a large and complete working chemical laboratory. Work on 
the new building is being pushed rapidly forward. Part of the centre 
is under roof, and the brick work on it is nearly completed. Some of 
the third floor of the east-end is laid, and nearly all the walls are up 
to the second floor. The builder still expects to have all under roof 
before the end of the year. The work has been much delayed by 
the slow arrival of the cut blue stone, which forms the window-sills, 
the cornices, and two other lines which extend around nearly the 
entire building. One of these lines is nearly on the level of the 
third floor, and the brick-work above this has every other brick 
black. It seems likely to give an agreeable finish to the top of the 
wall. 



PROGRAMME. 

I. The Natural Method of Teaching Languages. Celia Creeth. 
II. The Old and New Methods of Teaching Latin. Walter F. Price. 

III. A Discussion of the Question How the Spelling of Advanced 
Pupils may be Improved, 

IV. The Making of Maps. J. W. Redway. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Friends of The Student will be pleased to* hear that in one 
respect the paper is succeeding well. The interest of educators aud 
students is sufficiently enlisted for them to send in to its editors 
abundant contributions of matter for our pages, so that each num- 
ber of the sixth volume has been filled to overflowing. This gives 
the editors much pleasure. But, we are sorry to say, in another 
way the support is not so good. The subscription list has not yet 
grown to such a length as to give to our one educational paper a 
substantial basis for continuance, which we greatly desire it should 
have. In all our large membership of intelligent people, east and 
west, are there not enough heads of families interested in having 
such a paper in their homes to support it by their one dollar a year ? 
And will not our old subscribers and friends help us to And such ? 
Our business editor offers kindly to procure for subscribers other 
papers and magazines at as low clubbing rates as they will sell for, 
without commission. 



We are requested to inform of two large and beautiful pictures of 
old Westtown, one of the front, one of the girls' end, on sale for the 
building fund at two dollars each, at 304 Arch Street and 119 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Copies of two smaller photo- 
graphs of the old building, at fifty cents each, are also for sale. 
7 97 
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Friends of Wilmington Meeting (Delaware) have formed an 
association to promote friendly intercourse and intelligent thought- 
fulness among themselves, on a plan that possesses some novel 
features. They call their organization " The Auxiliary," a name 
chosen to indicate its purpose of helpfulness, without involving such 
a circumlocution as would be needed to describe its special objects 
or methods. It could not be called a social gathering, or a reading 
meeting, or a literary society, for it is not strictly any of these, 
while it combines features of them all. It is intended to bring 
together both the older and the younger members. 

Judging from past experience, it was deemed impracticable to 
sustain a reading meeting for the perusal of Friends' writings only. 
So the plan adopted is to combine with the reading of brief, pointed 
passages from Friends' books some general literary exercises, selec- 
tions, recitations, essays, or talks, and to allow considerable time 
before and after these solid exercises for social conversation. Free 
discussion of topics treated of is also encouraged during the hour 
devoted to literary exercise*. The meetings are held in the meeting- 
house as beiug common ground, and occur bi- weekly on Fifth-day 
evenings, with occasional called meetings at other times, a few of 
them for lectures. All members and attenders of Wilmington Meet- 
ing are considered members of the association, but participating in 
the exercises and help of every kind are entirely voluntary. Such 
simple rules as were deemed necessary were adopted at the start, and 
all questions as to management are decided by vote. The officers are 
a president, a secretary, and an executive committee of four older 
and four younger Friends to arrange programmes for the meetings. 

One important feature of the plan is to invite Friends from 
other places to come and take part in the meetings by giving 
readings, talks, or essays, or taking part informally in the discus- 
sions. As in most meetings of moderate size, it seemed impossible 
to get enough original literary productions to sustain the interest 
without going outside of the association ; and the mere fact of 
bringing in outsiders must impart a freshness otherwise unattainable. 
If similar associations existed in other meetings, they might be 
mutually helpful by members exchanging visits and reproducing 
their best efforts for one another's benefit. 



Of all the mental and physical faculties of man there is hardly 
one for which we do not recognize a right use The using of all 
the faculties in their due proportions, so as to derive the most bene- 
fit from their exercise without infringing the rights of others, may 
be said to constitute moral living. Morality includes both freedom 
from vice or injury to one's self, and freedom from crime or injury to 
one's neighbor. Most children inherit characters with marked 
defects, and many are surrounded in infancy with circumstances 
that tend to increase or create deformities. Some traits will be 
encouraged till they grow to undue proportions, and others in turn 
dwindle for want of use. 
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There are two factors that should enter into the moral training 
of youth — encouraging the right action of the faculties and re- 
straining their wrong action. They must be strengthened for right 
action by right exercise ; and great care should be taken that no 
right use of any faculty be neglected ; for we know not what temp- 
tation may result from such neglect — what mischief may be found 
for the young mind or body because of the idleness of some of the 
faculties. But for centuries past, perhaps always, more attention 
has been given to restraining than to developing. This is not to 
be wondered at. Positive faults are more glaring than negative. 
A wrong action forces itself on the attention more than the absence 
of a right action. Furthermore it seems a simpler matter to le- 
strain the wrong than to develop the right — to prune than to culti- 
vate. Of late, however, there is a reaction against the old-fashioned 
restraint, a disposition to allow children, especially boys, to follow 
their own inclinations, a sort of blind faith that this will produce 
the best and strongest type of manhood. Now while there is need 
for a more intelligent study of the means of developing the moral 
activities, it is a mistake to neglect the pruning process — the whole- 
some restraint Much has been said, and wisely, about the import- 
ance of showing confidence in young persons, and allowing them to 
govern themselves in so far as they are able. This is right, for in 
so doing the moral faculties are strengthened by exercise; and they, 
as well as the intellectual and physical powers, grow with healthful 
use. But some of the loudest advocates of the recognition of the 
honor of boys fall into the disastrous error of imposing confidence 
where it is not deserved, and injure those under their care by 
wholly removing that wholesome fear which should act as a brace 
to the partially developed moral strength of the youth. There 
seems to be a tendency in our American institutions and in the 
scientific thought of the times to allow unrestrained freedom, and 
to trust to evolution by the action of natural forces. Let us " prove 
all things and hold fast that which is good." 



In an interesting discussion on the teaching of Latin, which took 
place at the Twelfth month meeting of the Philadelphia Teachers' 
Association, a few days ago, the opinion seemed to be quite general 
that no way had yet been discovered by which a child could acquire 
a good education without considerable hard work. We agree with 
this entirely, but think it well for the teachers who assign the hard 
work to choose the right kind. Some work is difficult because the 
pupil is poorly prepared for it. Thus a child whose knowledge of 
grammar is weak, and whose reading of Latin has comprised a part 
of some " Reader," is given a half-page of Csesar to translate by the 
aid of his grammar and dictionary. It is hard work, indeed. He 
has to guess at the meaning of some of the words, because he does 
not know under what form to look for them in the dictionary. The 
relations of the nouns and adjectives is a matter of conjecture. It 
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is only by putting the words together in a dozen different ways that 
lie at last makes sense, and satisfies his limited knowledge of gram- 
mar. In the end he has but an approximate translation. 

On the other hand, suppose a child has to learn the first conjuga- 
tion. He reads it over several times, perhaps writes it out. Ihea 
he studies carefully the various tense endings, and the differences be- 
tween Indicative and Potential Moods. The Imperative and Infin- 
itive Moods are repeated again and again to fix them. It is hard 
work to learn to keep everything straight, but time and perseverance 
make him the final conqueror. 

It is effort of this latter kind that brings its reward of discipline 
and acquisition , while the other kind is mostly of little value. We 
believe in the advantage of requiring a large amount of patient 
labor. It is well for a child to hunt out all the towns on his map, 
to get from the dictionary the definitions and pronunciations of the 
words of hi» spelling-lesson, to cipher page after page of decimal of 
fractional examples m arithmetic. Such work may be tiresome^and 
should not constitute the larger part of the pupil's exercises. But 
that method of education, is very faulty which does not teach, almost 
before anything else, the fkithfiil performance of any necessary 
task. 

Problems of any kind which require much thought to determine 
in what way they are to be solved, should not be given to young 
pupils, except when they can easily obtain any needed help.. If 
such assistance is not given, the greater part of the pupils spend 
their study time in a state of hopeless bewilderment, or else fall into 
the injurious habit of deciding on some solution or translation by a 
system of utterly unstudentlike conjecture and guesswork. 

Older pupils may puzaJe over such, problems to great advantage, 
for their time is spent in ransacking their knowledge for some prin- 
ciple or method which will fit the present case, and in correct meth- 
ods of testing their various hypotheses. Though they may fail of the 
correct solution, they have been perfo»ming hard and real work, and 
have probably discovered other principles fully as important as the 
particular object of their search. 

We would like to call the attention of teacheis to Queries 80 and 81 
in this number, on the causes of difficulty in learning to spell accur- 
ately, asking for full replies. These are practical questions, and any 
light on them may aid in making a way through the difficulty. 

Let us all, writers and readers of The Student, begin the open*- 
ing year with endeavors to be more and mo-re in earnest at mutual 
helpfulness toward symmetrical training, and accurate knowledge 
for ourselves and those within our influence. When we look at the 
knotty points coming for solution before the free voters of our na- 
tion — on capital and labor, domestic and foreign manufactures, im- 
migration, etc. — we feel that heads trained to balance interests 
clearly, and consciences to prefer justice to self-interest, are a neces- 
sity to the national welfare. 
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THE CLASSICS IN SCHOOLS. 

I have read with much interest the late papers published in The 
Student on the use of the Greek and Latin Classics. I do not 
make any pretension to an extended knowledge of the classical au- 
thors, but 1 am familiar with those ordinarily read in schools, hav- 
ing taught for more than sixteen years Caesar's Commentaries, Vir- 
gil's .JCneid, and several of Cicero s Orations, and I do not think I 
ever saw at the time they were read, or afterward, any sign of a war- 
like spirit being engendered by them. I take it for granted that 
for style, for nice distinctions in the use and position of words, for 
delicate terms of expression, all will unite with me that those works 
are the best, if it is the construction of Latin we wish to teach ; and 
that if in practice no harmful results follow from the subject-matter, 
it will be desirable to read them. Pupils of the age that usually 
receive drill in these books are very susceptible to the influence of 
the teacher, far more so, I think, than to the opinions or facts ex- 
pressed in a language they are making strenuous efforts to conquer; 
and I think the exercise of a little discretion on the part of a 
teacher might make the most sensitive parent feel safe as to what a 
child would learn from them. I have always endeavored to impress 
upon the mind the great power of Julius Caesar ; not military power, 
which was not particularly present to my mind, but that shown by 
his ability to grasp the strong points of a subject, his power of adapt- 
ing himself to circumstances, so wonderfully displayed in what they 
usually read; and then I think the quotation from Longfellow's 
Courtship of Miles Standish, telling of how many trains of thought 
Caesar could readily carry on at the same time has often come to the 
help of the teacher of Caesar's works. I know all this was taught 
me when I struggled to learn the use of the subjunctive mood, which 
his Commentaries are eminently adapted to teach. I have gone thus 
into the particulars of the subject, because I should be sorry for any 
conscientious teacher to feel he must avoid such books unless he has 
found them hurtful ; my own experience in fitting both boys and 
girls for college had been so free from such results, that I wished to 
bear my testimony in regard to it. There is so little that we read 
even in English that has strength and power in it, from which a 
child might not get such a construction of the meaning as would be 
in our eyes undesirable, even from the holiest of books, that I always 
like in aiding the young to direct them, and give such suggestion as 
will allow them to have what is safe and only keep from them that 
which is positively hurtful. I notice that one of the objections is 
that the people are heathen ; it is most rare to find authorities with 
whose religious opinions we could unite ; I already find it in teach- 
ing the subject of history, where the most suitable book of English 
history is written by so high a churchman that I constantly have to 
correct it when teaching my little boy, but if any one should read 
of heathen rites to admire them, at school, I should think something 
more than usual was wanting in the taste, judgment, or force of 
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character in the one who taught the books where such things came 
in. I think, perhaps, my opinion as resulting from my experience, 
both as pupil and as teacher, would be summed up in the thought 
contained in another article in The Student ; the text-book should 
be the " hand-maid " of the teacher, and where there is anything 
that is not in accordance with our ideas of what is just and true, 
make the pupils understand that all of such nature, wherever found, 
wa "read to deplore." Rebecca M. Thomas. 



SUGGESTIONS TO MOTHERS ON TEACHING LITERA- 
TURE TO CHILDREN. 

Through all life's later years, amid experiences rough or smooth, 
we turn with tender memories to a mother's lullaby ; the poetry she 
first taught our infant lips to utter remains a part of our being 
when knowledge that we have gathered and treasured later in life 
is forgotten. The old apple-tree that stood by our cottage door and 
the sun that in those days always went down in the west will stand 
out bold and strong when some great historic fact or some castle by 
the Rhine is forgotten. Children naturally live largely in the sense- 
world, but they turn with as much zest to a beautiful story as to a 
beautiful flower ; they naturally love that which is interesting and 
instructive ; it is the misdirected child that chafes under the acquir- 
ing of new ideas ; children naturally enjoy finding out about things ; 
savage as well as civilized nations recognize this fact, and untutored 
heathendom vies with cultured Christendom in its effort to inform the 
children ; tradition does for the one what literature is intended to 
do for the other. Child-mind will be occupied, and the more ele- 
vating this occupation the better. It is just as easy to form correct 
taste in a child as in a grown person ; a child's bent for the kind of 
literature he will enjoy may be formed as well at ten or twelve as at 
twenty. It is only a difference in degree ; nor is it necessary to con- 
fine children to so-called juvenile literature, for while some of it is 
excellent much of it is insipid, if not pernicious, and time spent 
upon it might certainly be more profitably spent in the study of 
well-chosen selections from many of our standard authors ; any one 
who tries this more advanced grade of reading in the teaching of 
children will be surprised at the large number of selections that will 
both interest and instruct them. 

It is not the much that children read, but the little thoroughly 
mastered, that determines their progress and gives that inspiration so 
necessary for future endeavor. I know a child who is not yet seven 
who for the last four years has been studying " The Leak in the 
Dyke," and his enthusiasm for it has never in the least abated. 
Through the medium of this beautiful little poem he has learned 
the leading physical characteristics of Holland, the customs and 
modes of life of the inhabitants, together with the teaching of the 
great moral lessons of self-sacrifice and bravery in the right which 
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the poem contains ; and not only this, but he has learned many 
little incidents connected with the life of the author. 

This same method has been pursued with other poems, and with 
both American and English history, with biography, travel, etc. 

This mode of teaching can readily be pursued with any child of 
ordinary intelligence and opportunity ; it does not require genius, 
but it will give the child a good substitute for genius, and, if faith- 
fully continued, will make him independent of it. 

It will require reasonable attention on the part of the parent ; 
do not undertake too much ; remember that stories never grow old 
to children ; they speud a whole year on one picture in some of the 
primary schools of Germany ; read to the children and with them, 
begin early, long before they can read for themselves ; tell your 
child stories, anecdotes, incidents, and moral lessons derived from 
them, over and over again; do this not as a task to yourself or the 
children, but make it the pleasant pastime of the "children's hour;" 
teach the children to tell those same things to you, not once, but 
many times, and in the very best language they can command; 
bring iu with each new rendering some new collateral fact, make 
the circumstances live before their untrammeled imagination. How 
Bible stories grow, taught in this way! Select the good and the ap- 
propriate from any source you can, be it poetry or prose, fact or 
fiction, use only those things that you would rather your child would 
learn, seeing that there is so much to accomplish and that there are 
but threescore and ten years iu which to experiment. 

Do not lose or fail to use your opportunity for this work, then the 
anxious problem in regard to the pernicious effects of bad literature 
on children will be settled for your child, because he will have a 
taste for the good established that time or circumstance will scarcely 
undermine. His tastes and habits in this matter will be formed 
almost unconsciously and at a time of life when, as we have said, 
impressions are most easily made and are always the most enduring. 

Richmond, Ind. Mattie Cukl Dennis. 



FOUNDATION TEACHING. 

The most important of all teaching is the instruction of young 
children in the elements of knowledge. The accuracy and profit- 
ableness of one's acquaintance with any subject depends very largely 
upon his exact knowledge of its elements. How often have we seen 
young men, sometimes of excellent powers, turn away in despair or 
disgust from the higher mathematics or the most valuable applica- 
tions of Hebrew and Greek, because they never really understood 
algebraic addition and subtraction, or never could conjugate a verb 
and be sure they were right. To unlearn what was once learned 
wrong, or to begin again and work patiently through the long neg- 
lected elements, is a task of grave difficulty, which only the highest 
class of students will effectually accomplish. How seldom does a 
growu man who spells badly succeed in thoroughly correcting the 
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fault. We did once hear of a young lady whose first letter to her 
sweetheart had to pass under her older sister's inspection for correc- 
tion of the dreadful spelling, and who, feeling the extreme pressure 
of the situation, went bravely to work and in a few months learned 
to spell correctly, but, having had no means of judging, we have 
always felt skeptical as to the completeness of her success. And 
besides the fact that a knowledge cf the u elementary branches" 
forms the foundation of all knowledge, there is something still more 
important. Young children iu their first years at school form their 
mental habits as to all acquisition of knowledge, and no habits 
whatsoever are harder to correct. They learn to be accurate or 
inaccurate, superficial or thorough, honest in recitation or dishonest, 
thoughtful as to the nature and causes of things, or content to recite 
lessons like a parrot ; and these good or evil habits go with thein to 
gray hairs and the grave. Who shall arouse the people of this 
" enlightened" age and country to appreciate the importance of ele- 
mentary teaching, and to select, respect, and pay the elementary 
teacher accordingly? Here is the real difficulty. Normal schools 
do something to stimulate the present teachers ; but it is only in 
proportion as a better educated generation shall become the parents 
that the evil in question will begin to be corrected. 

We respectfully offer some brief hints to elementary teachers. 

English spelling is the hardest to learn of all civilized languages, 
and becoming harder for every succeeding generation, since pro- 
nunciation is constantly changing, while the characters employed 
stand fast. It is a pitiful bondage to which our children are sub- 
jected in acquiring this great mass of uncouth orthography. But 
there is one consolation, a child that becomes a really good speller 
of English can learn anything, you may be sure, that depends upon 
mere accurate observation and recollection of facts. This earljr 
drill is very encouraging to those who have a natural turn of mind 
for it, though sometimes very disheartening to others. It requires 
no small tact to give proper stimulus and encouragement in regard 
to it, and yet not utterly repel or seriously dishearten the class of 
pupils who can never become accurate spellers, aud yet some of 
whom may prove quite intelligent iu other respects. A teacher 
who never had any trouble in learning to spell will sometimes drive 
a sensitive pupil, who is otherwise constituted, almost to despera- 
tion. Yet it will never do to tell the school that accuracy in spell- 
ing is a matter of little importance ; so there must come in your 
tact. Spelling should be learned not merely by vocal recitation, 
but as largely as possible by writing. Do you not know, O most 
accurate teacher ! that when sometimes just a little at a loss yourself, 
you only need to write the word down in both ways, and at once 
you determine which is right? Let that experience convince you 
that we learn spelling largely by the eye. With the slate and the 
blackboard and the pleasant little juvenile "composition," you may 
add greatly to the result of the regular spelling lessons. And in 
the reading lessons how much might be done by marking certain 
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words with your pencil as the pupil reads on, and then asking the 
class to go back and look sharply at each of those words. Many 
practical expedients will suggest themselves from time to time, if 
the teacher appreciates the difficulty of the task, and wishes to re- 
lieve and assist the poor suffering innocents who are really toiling 
like oxen, badly yoked and up hill. 

To read well is among the most charming of human accomplish- 
ments. It obviously follows that high excellence in that respect 
cannot be universal or even general. But we are persuaded that a 
large proportion of moderately intelligent people could learn to 
read agreeably, and not a few to read so well as to give very great 
pleasure to their friends. The requisites to good reading are quick 
apprehension of the thought, ready sympathy with the sentiment, 
correct, easy, and musical enunciation, and for the rest that subtle, 
undefined something which we call personal magnetism, and which 
acts in reading to others as it does in oratory. As to this last you 
can teach only by practice, and by your own contagious sympathies. 
But in all the other respects there is no limit to the possible instruc- 
tion. Two things are of the greatest importance in a child's read- 
ing lessons; the matter read should be thoroughly understood, and 
it should awaken a lively interest. The teacher may regard these 
points in the selection of reading lessons, and in the way of explain- 
ing them, and perhaps making them more vivid by description or 
dramatic utterance. It is a great gain when children can be en- 
couraged to read aloud at home, not for the purpose of showing 
their proficiency, but because they have something to read that is 
interesting and will be enjoyed by the family. And whether at 
school or at home, young children are greatly benefited by reading 
in turn with older people, whether in dialogues, or in successive 
portions Scripture or verses of a hymn. Correct pronunciation is 
certainly a matter of very great importance, and many teachers of 
good talents need in this respect to improve themselves as well as 
their pupils. But let us not be punctilious and fussy as to the pro- 
nunciation of words in which there is a recognizable difference of 
good usage. And let the dictionary you happen to use be a servant, 
or at most a friend, and not a lord and master. It may be gravely 
doubted whether any really intelligent person should be expected to 
pronounce every English word exactly as it is pronounced in some 
particular" dictionary, not even if he made the dictionary himself. 
On not a few points good usage varies, with changes of locality and 
with the lapse of time. We can only add upon this point that one 
who professes to teach young children to read should mark well the 
distinction between reading and that pestilent spouting which in 
some schools is called elocution. 

Happy the child whose teacher understands fractions 1 A highly 
intellectual and cultivated woman of our acquaintance prolonged a 
visit for several months in order to teach her little nephew the 
mystery of fractions. He attended a distinguished school, with 
several instructors, but none of them had made clear to him the 
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real meaning of fractions. Far be it from us to approach that 
antique mystery in these lucubrations. We had ourselves been 
teaching school more than three years before we had the least ink- 
ling as to what a fraction means, and felt like uttering a joyful 
Eureka when good Professor Courtney explained it at the University. 
To this day we know no higher pleasure in the way of instruction 
than to teach a bright youth the reason why, in dividing by a frac- 
tion, you must invert and multiply. It is perhaps in teaching 
arithmetic that the danger is greatest of that merely mechanical 
instruction which is so often observable in large classes, and is there- 
fore particularly to be dreaded in our public schools. What well- 
known educator has not been taken around in a carriage along with 
other gentlemen by the energetic superintendent of public schools 
in some city, and expected to admire the performances of a crack 
class in oral arithmetic, when the operations betrayed no sign of 
thinking, but were performed by dint of a drilling as mechanical 
as the manual of arms? A mechanical drill in the use of weapons, 
or in calisthenics, is a very good thing in its place. But school in- 
struction ought to contemplate something more than mere practical 
facility in the repetition of certain definite processes. Apart from 
the supreme matter of mental development and discipline, the prac- 
tical processes of arithmetical calculation — for example, in bank 
discount, or in interest where payments have been deferred, are so 
varied and often complicated that one must have learned to think 
about arithmetic, or he cannot be trusted to do the work. The 
Greeks probably gave their pupils as much mental discipline in 
teaching arithmetic and geometry as we do through the calculus and 
celestial mechanics. As they had not the so-called Arabic (really 
Indian) numerals, and represented numbers by letters of the alpha- 
bet, the simple processes of multiplication and division required 
serious mental effort. These readily become for us an almost me- 
chanical process, and geometry is in many respects greatly simpli- 
fied. Yet, let us nowhere be Satisfied with imparting the mere 
mastery of practical processes, but teach pupils to think. The very 
word man signifies thinker, the root being akin to the verb mean and 
the noun mind. Do not make bright children mere calculating 
machines, make them think. And do not allow yourself to be a 
machine for dictation and inspection, but bring your own active 
mind in contact with the mind of every pupil. Many teachers of 
large classes find this difficult, of course, but they must strive to 
overcome the difficulty by every means in their power, — Rev. J. A. 
BroaduSy D. D., in Religious Herald. 



"Are you in favor of enlarging the curriculum?" asked a rural 
school director of a farmer in his district. " No," replied the old 
gentleman, " the building is fully big enough ; what we want is to 
teach more things to the scholars." 
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GEOLOGY DURING VACATION. 
Concluded. 

The Delaware River rises on the Catskill Plateau in New York, 
and, flowing southeasterly, canons its way across the Hamilton 
rocks till it reaches Port Jervis, where it strikes the hard cornifer- 
ous limestone, which turns it, nearly at right angles to its former 
course, into the black shale valley ; it continues down this valley 
till it arrives at Bushkill, where, through a break in Godfrey's 
Ridge, it crosses, by a double or S-shaped curve, into the red shale 
valley. In this valley it channels its way, still southwesterly, till it 
leaves it at the Gap, having traveled, since changing its course at 
Port Jervis, nearly forty miles before finding an opportunity to 
escape to the other side of the Kittatinny Mountain. We observed 
the shales of both valleys along the course of the river to be mostly 
covered with drift in the form of terraces, of which two were seen 
much of the way from Bushkill to Port Jervis, while traces of a 
third still higher one were noticed at a few points. These terraces 
are arranged like a series of steps back from the river, and are quite 
even in height and level on top. Their formation was due to a low- 
ering and narrowing of the river, caused by a diminution of the 
water supply, which must have been mainly furnished at first by the 
melting of the glacier. These terraces are also noticeable in the 
neighborhood of btroudsburg and the Water Gap. They form the 
most fertile portion of the two counties of Pike and Monroe, the 
rocks of the back country being quite silicious and giving but poor 
soil. We were told that some of the more unfertile portions are 
sold every few years for the taxes, and bring but a nominal sum. 

Upon the plateau are many small lakes, whose bottoms may be 
seen through their clear waters to be covered with rounded bowlders. 
Numerous streams rise among these lakes and drain eastward into 
the Delaware. These pass over the upper layers of the Hamilton 
group by rapids and waterfalls, and sometimes through cation-like 
passages, till they reach the middle and harder portions of the same 
rock, when nearly all of them make a series of perpendicular 
plunges, of greater or less height, a few of them measuring eighty 
to one hundred feet, after which, by cascades and sometimes again 
through small canons, they find their way to the lower drift-covered 
portion of the valley, which they soon cross and add their waters to 
the river. Some of these, at the time of our visit, though they car- 
ried a sufficient amount of water to form beautiful falls over the 
rocks, when they reached the terraces, were absorbed in the drift 
composing them, leaving dry beds. 

Marshall's Creek, the Bushkill and its tributaries, Dingman's, 
Raymondskill, and Sawkill Creeks, all have their main falls over 
these rocks. Other smaller streams, the most noted of which are 
Adams and Indian Ladder, also flow over them. 

Dingman's Creek we followed from the picturesque mill at the 
village, past its four beautiful falls — Dingman's High Falls, about 
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one hundred feet, and Deer Leap, Fulmer, and Factory Falls, each 
about fifty feet — and beyond to its source in Silver Lake on the pla- 
teau, at an elevation of nearly thirteen hundred feet, this being the 
highest point we reached during the trip, and also the greatest dis- 
tance back from the river. This lake is one of the largest on the 
plateau ; it is one mile in length. On the way, before reaching 
High Falls, we saw a charming nit of nature on a small tributary, 
where the stream falls forty feet through a small cleft about two 
feet wide, with perpendicular parallel walls. This cleft is the inner- 
most of four that widen outward and inclose a beautiful little pool 
at the foot of the cascade. They have been formed by the wearing 
away of the rock between parallel planes of jointure, such as are 
seen in quarries and which so greatly assist the quarry man. The 
mossy and fern-covered surroundings, with the play of light and 
shade through the trees, much enhanced the beauty of the spot. It 
is called Silver Thread Falls, and might truly be labeled " An Art- 
ist's Dream." 

The larger part of a day was spent on Raymondskill Creek, 
which makes two principal leaps — High Falls, eighty feet, then a 
fall of forty-five feet, divided into two portions, one of which has 
received the suggestive name of Bridal Veil. This stream, in cut- 
ting its bed in the softer rocks, both above and below those on which 
its main cataracts occur, exhibits more of canon-like structure than 
most of the other streams. Continuing upward to the margin of 
the plateau we found an old dismantled mill, amid surroundings 
that would form a beautiful picture on canvas. 

One day was occupied in riding along the valley to Matamoras, 
where we crossed the river to Port Jervis, New York. En route, at 
Milford, where the Sawkill enters the river, we diverged awhile up 
that creek to view its falls, which were similar to those of Ray- 
mondskill. 

Allusion has already been made to the finding of abundance of 
fossils on Godfrey's Ridge. These were contributed by the Lower 
Helderberg limestones and shales. The Hamilton series also yielded 
about an equal number of species, but a larger number of specimens. 
Besides collecting among these last-named rocks at all the various 
falls and along the road ascending toward the plateau, we, on two 
occasions, enthusiastically raked over the loose material covering 
the slope of a hill a few minutes' walk from the village of Ding- 
man's Ferry, returning each time well laden with fossil trophies. 
Altogether during the trip there were collected ninety-four species, 
not including a few undetermined ones. They comprised bivalve 
and other shells, corals, crinoids, crustaceans, cephalopods, polyzoa, 
and a few plants. 

The shells represented Gasteropods, Lamellibranchs, and Brachi- 
opods. Among the last-named were eleven species of Spirifer. There 
were six species of corals, among them cup corals and one similar 
to the modern organ-pipe coral. The crinoids found were mostly 
small fragments of the stems ; one, however, of unusual length, was 
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seen upon the surface of a stone, and was bent sharply three times 
so as to resemble the letter W; it represented a total length of about 
three feet, and was about three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 
Among the most interesting specimens were a few of the cups or 
chalices, some having the arms or tentacles attached. These belong 
on top of the stems. The crinoid cups are frequently called stone 
lilies. The crustaceans were mostly Trilobites, and numbered seven 
species. Many were found in the Hamilton, where the Second Geo- 
logical Survey of Pennsylvania reports " not a single specimen of a 
Trilobite was observed." 

These have long since become extinct, none having been found in 
later formations than the Carboniferous. The principal parts were 
a head, body, and tail ; the body was always articulated, and the tail 
also in most species. The animal was likewise divided lengthwise 
into three divisions, giving it a tri-lobed appearance, whence its 
name. In some, though not all, the segments were constructed so 
the animal could fold itself into a ball, in which condition we found 
a number. Mostly, however, they were found in detached portions, 
showing sometimes the tail only, or body and tail, and again the 
bead alone ; some of the latter exhibited the facets of the eyes re- 
markably distinct. A few good specimens were obtained sufficiently 
complete to enable one to draw the entire animal, any portion miss- 
ing from one side being supplied upon the other. 

The highway from Bushkill to Port Jervis, a distance of twenty 
miles, i& one of the best in the State. It has been not inaptly de- 
scribed as a natural macadamized road. The Hamilton rocks break 
by weathering into splintery fragments which fall from the cliffs, 
and are found either immediately upon or bordering the route of 
the road, and have been utilized in making an excellent driveway, 
which we greatly enjoyed, as also did the bicycle riders, several of 
whom we met. 

For those of the party who were versed in botany there was an 
added attraction. Among the much to admire in this way may be 
especially mentioned great clusters of the flowers of the rhododen- 
dron, some beautifully white and others delicately pink. These were 
seen in the woods almost everywhere we went. L. W. 



A LONDON BOARD SCHOOL. 

While in London I saw a good deal of one of the teachers of a 
London Board School, and learned many items of interest from her 
in regard to their schools, some of which I thought might be inter- 
esting to the readers of The Student. 

The London Board Schools correspond to our public schools, and 
the school in which this lady taught was a public high school for 
girls. Teachers when applying for a position must present certifi- 
cates of having passed certain examinations, not before a select 
committee of the London School Board, similar to the usual method 
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in the United States, but before the London University, or at cer- 
tain other places or schools, such as the South Kensington. There 
are also, besides the regularly qualified teachers, '* pupil teachers," 
or young persons who pursue stipulated studies for examination, 
•• under direction," as the aid given is called, and while thus study- 
ing have younger classes. There is a great deal of discussion in the 
newspapers as to the advisability of having such teachers, the work 
being too great a strain on the nervous system, especially for young 
women. There are, however, unusual advantages resulting in aids 
to study for such, though it involves many hours of study after the 
labor of teaching is through for the day. 

The instruction in this school, called " high," covered no mathe- 
matics beyond arithmetic, and no classics ; physiology and some 
other of the natural scieuces occupied a good deal of the time. Four 
hours a week are given to instruction in sewing, hand-sewing, and 
there is a regular course in this ; domestic chemistry is studied, and 
lectures on domestic economy are given, upon which subject they 
are reviewed and examined ; there is also a course of lectures on 
hygiene. 

I was specially interested to hear about the sewing, as I myself 
had been taught that also at school. The work is carefullv exam- 
ined, and when sufficient proficiency is manifest the scholars are 
furnished with material for garments, which are sold for the benefit 
of the school, or, as in this case, the teacher furnished the material 
and then the garments were her own. Kuitting of plain and fancy 
articles is also taught. 

The teachers have an increase of salary, varying in some cases 
from two pounds to ten pounds, if they pass an examination in some 
given subjects, either by London University or South Kensington, 
or some similar institution ; for instance, the teacher in question had 
several pounds a year more for having passed an examination in 
acoustics ; at another time in elementary mechanics, etc. 

She said that Huxley was a strict examiner, marking slight errors 
severely ; that Tyndall was easy, and Balfour Stewart just about 
fair. This was the common opinion among the teachers, she said. 
You "go up " for examination, the expression for trying the exami- 
nation, and the one to be selected must be announced beforehand. 
She had forty girls in her room, from thirteen to sixteen years of 
age, and it was difficult to keep the larger proportion of them until 
they went through the course. No attention was given to music but 
singing, but whatever they had they were regularly examined in. 

The teachers, I should judge from what Isaw, although having 
all these certificates, are not generally persons of much refinement. 
There is a vacation in the summer of but one month, but, as the heat 
in England is neither continued nor intense, I presume there is less 
need for a long one than in the United States. It must be remem- 
bered that there are, strictly speaking, in England no " free" schools, 
but a small sum per week is charged, by no means sufficient to 
pay the expenses, but to augment the resources. R. M. T. 
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METHODS OF RECITATION IN ARITHMETIC. 

"Many men of many minds," the common proverb has it. 
Every teacher must have his own peculiar plans for recitation, or 
such modifications of plan suggested by others, as are adapted to 
the age and character of his pupils. In arithmetic I apprehend 
there is as much need of variety in the conduct of the recitation as 
in any other branch, in order to prevent monotony and to bring 
about the " greatest good for the greatest number/' as well as the 
greatest good for the dullest member of the class. 

The practice of apportioning the various problems to the different 
pupils will answer a good purpose sometimes, but is not to be com- 
mended as an invariable custom. In that case some of the class are 
likely to be engaged in the analysis of their problems while others 
are still working at theirs, and these, conseaueutly, cannot give their 
attention to the elucidations (if such they be) going on in the class. 
Or, if part sit down to wait until all are through their work, some 
loss of time is apt to result, unless all are interested in one problem. 

Sometimes it is well, when there are difficult examples in the 
lesson, for the teacher to work out one or two on the blackboard 
under the direction of the class, taking pains, however, to stir up 
the laggard ones by timely and judicious questions. 

It is a good plan to have pupils bring to the class the work of 
the lesson neatly copied in analytical style in books provided for the 
purpose. Then call upon some member to analyze an example from 
his written work. This gives an opportunity to compare the various 
methods used in the class, and very often the cry will be, " Teacher, 
I did not work it that way !" So individuality may be cultivated 
even in an arithmetic class. 

Still another exercise, both profitable and interesting to the class, 
may be conducted as follows : If the work for the day has been 
finished, let the class be divided into sections and stationed at the 
blackboards, the members of the different sections alternating with 
each other. Then the teacher may give, either from his own head 
or from some book not used by the class, problems calling into use 
the principles involved in the day's lesson, or those lately passed 
over. If thought best, call upon some member to give a description 
of his work, allowing such suggestions, additions, or criticisms from 
the rest of the class a? have any value in the case. 

All problems in arithmetic are but the exposition of principles, 
and this fact should always be kept before the teacher's mind. Quick- 
ness and thoroughness in the application of these principles, to- 
gether with the trained judgment that comes by reasoning, is the 
end to be obtained, and not simply the ability to " work " all the 
examples in Raub or Robinson. Are there not pupils plodding 
along in cube root or algebra who could not show clearly whence 
the rule for finding the solid contents of a block ? And how many 
there are who have " done " the common processes of fractions, who 
could not tell how often a three-peck measure could be filled from 
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two and one-third bushels of oats, or be trusted to find out from his 
own reasoniug the cost of one-third of a yard of flannel, when two 
yards can be bought for seventy ^ve cents. 

Whenever we become able to lead our pupils to see the relation 
of part to part, and of a part to the whole, we shall have given the 
surest stepp ; jig-stone to the heights of mathematics. 

Mary Ward. 



In arithmetic, as in most branches, the work of a recitation will 
vary with the nature of the subject and the advancement of the 
class. Yet in every recitation there are certain objects to be ac- 
complished. First, the class are to be instructed ; second, a more 
lively interest in the subject of the lesson is to be awakened, and 
third, the order of the class is to be maintained by keeping the mem- 
bers actively employed in the work of the recitation. 

To secure the above ends, the following suggestions are offered as 
chiefly the result of experience : 

Class B comes to recitation with the first lesson in a new subject ; 
lesson consists of a rule, with its analysis, and a page of examples, 
ten of which (selected) are prepared and brought to the class on 
paper. (In the assignment of the lesson there was sufficient discus- 
sion to awaken an interest among the pupils and give them some 
idea of the subject.) The time for recitation is thirty-five minutes. 
First, collect the papers containing prepared work, to be examined 
at a convenient time; second, find the condition of the class — their 
knowledge of the subject, understanding of the rule, ability to solve 
the problems, etc. It is often a good plan for the teacher to lead 
the class through the solution of an example in explanation of the 
rule or analysis. In such exercises all should take a part. If any 
are backward or careless, let the teacher spur them up with ques- 
tions. If all the class think they understand the examples, have a 
few analyzed — some by doubtful members and some by those who 
are generally prepared ; then send the class to the board. At one 
time assign the same problem to all ; at another time assign differ- 
ent problems to different pupils. Sometimes assign examples from 
the lesson and at others assign original problems. In ail cases the 
method must be determined by the circumstances, and good sense of 
the teacher. If there is not sufficient board-room, send some to the 
board and have others use slates, or, while a part of the class are at 
the board, have others analyze examples from the book. If some 
members of the class do not seem to understand the lesson, these are 
the ones that most need attention. Put them to work on an example. 
If they cannot at first work it, hold them to it ; have them read it 
carefully and understandingly, and question them with such ques- 
tions as will eventually lead them to understand. By thus discuss- 
ing two or three problems in the presence of the class the principles 
of the lesson may be brought out and explained, the backward or 
timid encouraged, the careless waked up, and all learn something of 
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how to study. Do not pass too hastily over the work. Better dis- 
cuss one problem thoroughly than go blindly over a dozen. 

Have pupils put their work in good shape on the board and ex- 
plain it in clear and distinct language. Let all discussion be free 
and natural, but to the point. In questioning the class, first ask the 
question and then name the pupil to answer. This secures better 
attention. If a student says, in answer, " I don't know," do not too 
readily excuse him, but by questions and a discussion of the subject 
endeavor to find out the difficulty. If it be indifference, wake him 
up ; if timidity, encourage ; or, if the subject be too difficult, show 
him how to take hold of it. 

Do not fail to give due attention to the assignment of the next 
lesson. In arithmetic this does not usually require so much time 
as other branches — as geography, history, etc. — except when the 
class is entering upon a new subject. Give the class something 
definite to do that they can do aud that will occupy their time, but 
do not repeat a common error by making the lesson too long. Do 
not ask the class to do more work than you can do in the pa me 
time. W. 



I feel at loss how to describe a sample arithmetic recitation in 
my class-room, for it is seldom that a recitation is conducted just 
like the preceding one. 

The girls are required to work all the problems in their lessons 
and bring them to the class. Their tablets are then laid aside to 
be carefully examined by me after school. 

Usually the problems which have been prepared are not given at 
the board, but similar ones, either from a different text-book or of 
the teacher's invention. And often the pupil is required to make 
her own problem, and, after solving it, to prove her work. (When 
it can be easily done pupils are always required to prove their solu- 
tions.) If there is room enough at the blackboard they are all 
sent out at once, but if not, a part of the class use tablets at their 
seats. 

I generally give a different example to each student, but some- 
times I have the girls to number one, two, three, etc., and then I 
say the first, fourth, and ninth may take this problem ; the second, 
fifth, and eleventh this, and so on until all have been given 
work. 

Occasionally all work the same kind of an example ; for instance, 
I might say : " You may find the number of cubic inches of air 
in this room ;" and leave each one to guess at the dimensions of the 
room ; or, " Each girl may find her exact age," so of course no two 
would probably get the same result. The girls are required to stop 
work and pay strict attention while explanations are being made, 
unless I simply want to see whether a certain pupil has entirely 
learned how to explain the kind of problems then being solved and 
do not think the others need to listen. After the girls have learned 
8 
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how to work and explain the problems in any subject nicely, I like 
to give the whole class the same problem, and see who can solve it 
first. Sometimes I time them. 

They do not take their books to the board. A. W. 

Westtown. 

Were I to teach a class of little folks now in arithmetic, I should 
spend the time of recitation largely in the solution of oral questions 
in order to inculcate a habit of proper analysis and of readiness in 
calculation. The questions should be made up on the spur of the 
moment, and refer to things that interest the pupil and to trans- 
actions continually occurring. Wm. B. Morgan. 

In conducting recitations in arithmetic, my general practice is to 
give an example to each pupil and let him explain it when it is 
worked. When there are only a few examples to distribute to a 
large class I sometimes have them worked on paper at the pupils' 
seats. When they are all finished a few of the boys explain them, and 
any methods of solution different from those given are called for. 

In cases where the lesson is not thoroughly prepared, because the 
examples are new, or very difficult, I often work at the board 
myself, letting the pupils tell me what to put down. The work is 
accompanied with such explanation or elucidation as seems needful. 
When an example is completed, I explain it carefully, and then 
have one or more of the boys do the same. T. K. Brown. 



MOODS, NOT GRAMMATICAL. 

Every mother and older sister knows how little folks will " get 
out of bed wrong end up," and all teachers realize from sad expe- 
rience that sometimes their worst boys will be especially refractory, 
and occasionally even the better behaved will seem to belie their 
good character and appear to be possessed — possessed, we may say, 
of a mood. Now, there are good moods and bad moods — this is a 
bad one. Again, even the modern " language " books teach that 
moods are indicative and of other kinds — this one is indicative of 
something wrong that needs to be righted. The symptoms of the 
trouble in the case of little folks at home are fretf ulness at the 
breakfast-table — they want what they should not have and do not 
want what they should have — they behave badly, are rebuked, 
perhaps sharply, then they behave worse, and finally maybe they 
are sent from the table, and everyone's appetite for the morning 
meal is in greater or less degree impaired. In school the symptoms 
are analogous. They are idleness, mischief, impatience of reproof, 
with perhaps a disposition to impudence and insubordination. Some 
children may be said to have chronic cases of this disease, but such 
cases are beyond the scope of this paper. Again, there are times 
when the disease seems to be epidemic — perhaps single days when 
your whole school is seized with it. Such apparent epidemics are, 
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however, often the illusions of a perverted mind. They shall be 
treated of presently. Now, for genuine cases of the moods being in 
the child's mind. 

First of all, let us search for the causes of the trouble, for every 
physician will tell you that if you can ascertain the causes of a 
disease and remove them, you have the best possible remedy — in 
other words, prevention is better than cure. It is not always possi- 
ble to discover just what the causes are. It is difficult to pick out 
from the multitude of antecedent conditions those which have really 
caused the trouble, especially as it is probable that most events or 
conditions have several co-ordinate causes. But there are certain 
conditions frequently found preceding these moods that may be 
asserted to be causal. Among these most persons recognize " taking 
cold " and " eating something that disagrees." When a child has a 
heavy cold, or is " bilious," we think he has some excuse for being 
cross, but there are probably many instances where the diseased 
condition is so slight that its only noticeable symptoms are mental, 
and consequently the bad humor is attributed not to the physical 
cause that disarranged the child's bodily organs and nervous system, 
■but to some moral perversion that must, it is thought, be crushed 
out. Other causes are loss of .sleep and over-fatigue. Now all of 
these act in a similar way. They deprive the child of nervous force 
that should be available for healthful work or play. In the case of 
indigestion an undue proportion of nervous force is expended in the 
effort to digest the unwholesome or too abundant food, or to remove 
tt from the digestive organs. So, too, in cases of cold, the nervous 
energy is diverted to heal the irritated mucous membrane. Loss of 
sleep and over-fatigue also deprive the child of energy that it should 
have had. Another class of causes similar in their effects may be 
denominated strong counter interests. Most common among these 
are exciting reading, too many parties, and any other recreations 
that occupy an undue proportion of the child's time and thought. 
This class of causes is probably less prevalent among Friends than 
in the community at large. 

Now most obviously the first step toward gettkig rid of these un- 
desirable moods, is to remove their causes wherever possible, and 
this work must of necessity largely devolve upon parents, -except at 
boarding-schools. 

Teachers, to be sure, have much responsibilty in guarding their 
pupils from the dangers of wet feet, sudden cooling when heated, 
and exposure to drafts, and also ki discouraging an undue propor- 
tion of play and in cultivating an ambition to work. But the care 
of diet, sleep, and general health must generally devolve upon 
parents, and it is to be hoped that the growing appreciation of 
scientific instruction in hygiene, will make coming generations 
much better fitted to surround their children with the conditions 
necessary to healthy growth. And not least among the advantages 
thus gained will be the increased smoothness of every-day inter- 
course and the heightened sweetness of home life. 
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But we have not yet succeeded in entirely preventing these bad 
moods ; and, since they exist, they must be treated as best we can. 
How shall it be? We will all agree that the authority of the 
parent and the teacher must be maintained ; that obediemce and a 
respectful manner should be secured. But we must remember that 
obedience requires an act of the will on the part of the child, as 
expenditure of mental force ; and also, that the available force is 
less plentiful than usual. Common sense seems, therefore, to dictate 
that the exertion demanded of the child should be in some measure 
proportionate to the power available. If k is a question of school 
tasks, shorter lessons should, if possible, be given, or a rather lower 
standard of excellence accepted ; and sometimes it may even be best 
to send the child on an errand, or to request him to do some easy 
work, such as copying or map drawing;, ostensibly to help you, 
rather than run the risk of exciting a rebellious spirit by exacting 
more than exhausted nature will endure. This may sound to some 
like dangerous doctrine, aud it would not be right to advance it 
without saying that it must be applied with caution ; but, on the 
other hand, a teacher who does not recognize its applicability on 
fitting occasions will surely fail of the best results. If a child had 
but three-fourths of his needed sleep last night, he cannot in reason 
be expected to be as attentive andf alert as usual. And if a boy's 
temper has been rendered extremely irritable by some very un- 
wholesome meal, then, if ever, it & important not to arouse him by 
a too sharp rebuke. 

Now for a few words about the days when the bad mood seems to 
pervade your whole school ; when your bad boy shows at his worst, 
and all the others seem to follow his lead in trying to make trouble 
for you, and in laughing at you after it is made. When things 
come to such a pass you may be sure r as Colonel Parker says, that 
the trouble is in yourself. It is you who have eaten too much mince 
pie, or have partaken freely of lobster salad, ice-creams, and cafe 
noir, at an hour When, generally speaking, yon should have been in 
bed ; or, you have curtailed your hours of exercise and sleep im 
order to write an article, perchance fbr The Student, or to 
accomplish some other equally commendable undertaking. How 
many teachers are there who cannot trace some of their troubles to 
just such causes ? We, above all other men and women, have need 
of an exhaustless fountain of good humor within ourselves. But, 
unless we are blessed with unusually sound bodies and inincfe, we 
cannot have this happy temper without taking strict care of our 
health. We mu&t check our appetites; we must not allow our 
ambition to make us work when we should be resting ; we must 
sleep enough, exercise our bodies enough, and must take enough real 
recreation. In connection with this last point, we should remember 
that we, more than those in other vocations, need social intercourse. 
Our school work brings us into contact with immature minds only, 
and our studies are usually solitary ; so that both for healthful 
recreation, and in order to keep our minds sharp and bright, we 
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should avail ourselves of all proper opportunities of social inter- 
course with our peers and betters. If this occasionally necessitates 
late hours, make up your rest in some other way. 

But if, perchance, despite our care, these dreadful days sometimes 
come, be careful to lay the blame where it belongs, and, bracing 
yourself up as best you can, push steadily through the day's lessons ; 
say little, except to make amusing remarks, and overlook almost 
all seeming misdemeanors on the part of your pupils; and, finally, 
let the cumulative effect of such experiences make you more and 
more careful to maintain the conditions necessary to good humor. 

Joseph Rhoadb, Jr. 



ARCHDEACON FARRAR ON EDUCATION. 

On the afternoon of the second of Twelfth Month the Chapel of 
the University of Pennsylvania was crowded with an audience who 
had been invited to hear'Archdeacon Farrar's address on Education. 
The lecture was informal in its character, Canon Farrar stating at 
the outset that he had been able to devote but little time to its 
preparation, and that he would be compelled to draw his ideas from 
former remarks he had made on this subject ; hence he could claim 
but little that was new for them. Notwithstanding this, the thoughts 
expressed were so fresh that the audience was more than satisfied. 

The first point dwelt on was the infinite importance and sacred- 
ness of the teacher's task. The mind of a child is intensely sus- 
ceptible to very slight influences, and impressions are made with the 
greatest quickness. In teaching, the production of a man is the 
eud in view, and Dr. Arnold has said that the destinies of empires 
are controlled by the training of the young. To show the effect pro- 
duced by a child's surroundings, the lecturer referred to a bust in 
the British Museum, upon which he had often gazed in admiration. 
It was that of a child of six or seven years, pure and beautiful. 
Yet when that child grew to manhood amidst brutal associates and 
instructors, he became " the beast of the Apocalypse of St. John, 
the Emperor Nero." Sir William Jones, the artist Turner, John 
Ruskin, and Charles Darwin each trace their special adaptability 
for the particular lines in which they have become famous to some 
slight impressions made during childhood. 

Modern education can claim two distiuct gains over that of the 
past. It has been only in the last fifty years that the true secret of 
education — kindness — has been discovered. In these times scarcely 
any one will call himself a teacher unless he is able to get along 
almost entirely without punishing his pupils. Among the many 
anecdotes here introduced was one of Lord Lawrence, who, upon 
being asked if he was ever flogged at school, replied, " Yes, every 
day of my life except one, and that day twice." But all this is now, 
fortunately, a thing of the past. 

The other great gain is that of increased breadth. The old sys- 
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tern used to ignore all the powers of some pupils and some of the 
powers of all. Every thiug was neglected in favor of the dead lan- 
guages, and even they were not taught ; but instead a great amount 
of composing of Latin verses and Greek iambics by those who did not 
understand the groundwork of either language, producing results 
that would make an Italian or Athenian boy die of laughing. The 
origin of this system could be traced back to the time of the Re- 
naissance. But this is the age of Science, and " is it reasonable that 
education should be the only thing that is stationary/' while all else 
is advancing? Men's minds are different, and the same system will 
not do for all. Science has powerful claims to an equal place with 
literature. The delights of Science are endless, and no other branch 
of study can equally with it train the powers of observation. Its 
utility, too, is another strong point in its favor. 

For a finished education it is undoubtedly best to combine both 
science and languages. It is in Latin and Greek that the greatest 
thoughts of mankind have been immortalized. Yet a classical edu- 
cation, while it is not to be deprecated, is not necessary for the finest 
literary results. There is not in our language a poem more clas- 
sical than the Hyperion of Keats, and yet its author knew not a 
syllable of Greek. 

But while we are discussing this branch of our subject, we must 
ever bear in mind the best and highest aim of education. It has 
been said that a child should be so taught that he " may know God 
here, and enjoy Him in Heaven forever hereafter." " The true ob- 
ject of education is to make a man," and behind the clerk, behind 
the scholar, behind the merchant, stands the man himself. The 
other training is of little avail unless the conscience receives its 
share. For the conscience can be trained as well as any other hu- 
man faculty ; and this training is best produced by religious litera- 
ture. The education which neglects practical ethics is worthless. 
The one great text-book of this branch is the Bible. It stands 
alone and must be the foundation of every true education. 

In closing, the speaker gave a striking testimony to the existence 
in the hearts of all of the Holy Spirit. 

I have endeavored in this brief sketch to outline the main fea- 
tures presented. In order fully to appreciate the lecture it is neces- 
sary to have heard it from Canon Farrar's own lips, when the 
pleasant voice and manner, the clear enunciation, and beautiful 
diction made his remarkable address doubly impressive. Its im- 
portance is greatly increased by the fact that the lecturer was till 
about ten years ago a practical educator. G. V., Jr. 



Not a day passes over the earth but men and women of no note 
do great deeds, speak great words, and suffer noble sorrows. Of 
these obscure heroes, philosophers, and martyrs, the greater part 
will never be known till that hour when many that were great shall 
be small, and the small great. — Charles Reade. 
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TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION OP FRIENDS OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

The regular bi-monthly meeting of this Association took place 
Twelfth mo. 5th. Weather was rather unpropitious and the attend- 
ance small, which was regretted. The discussions, however, were 
well kept up and interesting. 

The first exercise, a paper on " The Natural Method of Teaching 
Languages," was prepared and read by Celia Creeth, who had at- 
tended Sauveur's Summer School of Languages, at Burlington, 
Vermont. She gave a clear statement of the method of teaching 
beginners in Latin, having been much pleased with it and its results 
as shown in the class. The instruction is mainly given conversa- 
tionally, though the pupils are expected to memorize very brief 
portions of Caesar's Commentaries, which theu furnish a foundation 
for the conversation. The instructor reads aloud the first sentence 
and has the pupils to read it after him, carefully showing the quan- 
tity and accent, and also calling attention to the laws of accent as 
exemplified in these few words. He then asks simple questions, 
which can be answered in the words of the text, giving the English 
equivalent of any new words he may have to use, and leading the 
class on gradually to notice the different grammatical points shown 
in the lesson. Every day a new sentence, previously read by the 
teacher to insure correct pronunciation, has been memorized by the 
pupils as preparation for the recitation hour, and not only the new 
sentence but the whole text from the beginning, is repeated in the 
class. This method goes on for months, till in the daily conversa- 
tions the declensions of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, and the 
simpler forms of the verb have all been exemplified and the parts of 
the grammar-book treating of these referred to for confirmation. 

Sometimes the teacher would so frame his questions or remarks 
as to bring in successively all the cases of a certain noun, and then 
ask the pupils to look it up in the grammar. By this teacher the 
pupils were encouraged to use grammar and dictionary from the 
beginning, though their first introduction to new words and con- 
structions came from his oral teaching, or from the memorized 
text. 

This paper was followed by another on a kindred subject — The 
Old and the New Methods of Teaching Latin, by Walter F. Price, 
of Haverford College Grammar School. His essay was somewhat 
historical, telling of the scholastic system of the Middle Ages, and 
of the successive reformers in classical education. After this paper 
was read the meeting was given to a free discussion of methods of 
teaching the classical languages. This discussion was participated 
in by President Chase and Professor Gifford, of Havertord ; Albert 
H. Votaw, of Westtown ; Charles L. Crosman, of Haverford Col- 
lege Grammar School; Henry N. Hoxie and Mary A. Bacon, 
of Germantown ; Mary W. Woolman, and Isaac T. Johnson. 
Some of these had examined Dr. Sauveur's books and thought 
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some good ideas might be gathered from them to help in making 
the study of language easy and agreeable, but the prevailing senti- 
ment was against his system as a whole. The remarks upon it were 
a little contradictory, inasmuch as some of the speakers thought 
that the teachers by this system would talk " over their pupils' 
heads/' and that it might work well where students were earnestly 
interested, but not with the ordinary school-boy, while another 
called it " childish," and said it might do for boys of five or six ! 

Henry Hoxie's remark, that Dr. Sauveur had been teaching in 
this way for many years and in different cities without obtaining 
for his system a general introduction into schools, seemed to show 
that there was some practical defect. But does not this He mainly 
in the great expense and difficulty of such teaching in common 
schools ? Consider that it would involve, even for beginners in 
Latin, the employment of instructors who could talk fluently and 
accurately in that lauguage, certainly a very rare qualification in an 
American teacher. Then this instructor must give considerable 
thought to the preparation of his questions so as to combine sim- 
plicity of diction in a limited vocabulary with the bringing out of 
certain grammatical points. And lastly, he must give a whole 
hour to each class. One can easily see that few schools could afford 
such instruction. If the object were the quick acquisition of a 
language with a view to speaking it, a Sauveur teacher, where one 
could afford his aid, would be delightful and helpful. The object, 
however, of the Latin study in our schools is not so much to possess 
and use the language in after-life, as to train and discipline the 
mind ; and it is a question whether this is not better attained by 
earnest effort on the part of the student than by so much help from 
a teacher. 

All those who took part in the discussion agreed that hard work 
was necessary in studying Latin, and yet that the good teacher 
must smooth the way enough to prevent perplexity and discourage- 
ment, and aim to interest his pupils. 

Following this subject another was introduced by Thomas K. 
Brown — the difficulty of obtaining good spelling in the higher 
classes of our schools. Thomas K. Brown thought that the defec- 
tive spelling was largely due to defective eyesight and that the 
remedy would lie in an early examination of the eyes and procuring 
glasses if needed. No one present, however, had tested this theory 
sufficiently to prove its correctness. The early training of the eye 
in accurate observation of form was recommended by Henry Hoxie, 
and bringing in some testing of spelling in connection with every 
kind of lesson by Isaac T. Johnson. 

The last subject on the day's programme was, " The Making of 
Maps," which was spoken on and illustrated by J. W. Redway, a 
gentleman connected with Monteith's geographies. He told what 
was new to many of us about the different kinds of projections used 
for maps in the effort to represent a portion of the surface of a sphere 
on a plane surface, drawing on the blackboard to illustrate. One 
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common method for representing our own country is what is called 
the " conic projection, ' imagining the Northern Hemisphere as a 
cone, with the pole at the apex. The meridians are projected as 
straight, diverging lines ; the parallels as arcs of concentric circles. 
A new way of presenting a whole hemisphere gives a bird's-eye view 
of it in perspective as to its rotundity, and is called the " twilight 
projection." This speaker also told some of the common inaccura- 
cies in geographical nomenclature and spelling, and described the 
processes of coloring used for maps and the different ways of deline- 
ating coasts and mountains. A vote of thanks was passed for his 
interesting and practical address. M. H. O. 



A TWO-HOURS' LECTURE CONDENSED TO ONE OF 
FIVE MINUTES. 

[Copyright not secured.] 

By John Collins. 

Education is the art of bringing out ideas, not cramming them 
into the heads of the young. Its object is the cultivation of the 
physical, intellectual, and moral faculties. 

It begins in infancy — the mother may be considered the first 
teacher, but the child learns much before she attempts to train it. 
We acquire more valuable knowledge in the first five years of our 
lives than iu all the rest. Our senses, properly employed, are the 
most reliable means of obtaining information. Hence the necessity 
that, with the growth of the body, they should be carefully exer- 
cised and never overtaxed. 

Intellectual education at home or school should begin at the age of 
six to ten years, according to the temperament and constitution of 
the individual. Three hours of study and recitation every day is 
sufficient at first, and the time should be gradually increased to 
five or six hours. 

Teachers would do well to go out at recess with their classes. No 
child should be forced to study by heart what it does not understand. 
Assistance in learning a lesson is often as important as the recital. 
Morals should be taught more by example than by precept. Never 
give up to the will of a child, unless the child is right, which is 
sometimes possible. The obstinacy of some children should be 
broken just as certainly as the refractory nature of a colt. The 
less corporal punishment is employed the better. Solitary confine- 
ment will generally effect a cure when reasoning cannot. 

No one should teach without a gift. (Note. — This cannot be 
bought with money.) Every teacher should have good sight, hear- 
ing, feeling, taste, smell, and health. When worn out, they should 
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leave the business and be supported by public charity, as they sel- 
dom can lay up money for old age. 

Equal qualifications and services should generally receive equal 
pay without regard to sex. Those who pretend to teach, only for the 
salary, should receive a very small one. The love of money in 
them becomes a fruitful root of misgovernment and neglect of duty. 
For all teachers three P's are requisite — Patience, Perseverance, 
and Prayer — a threefold cord not easily broken, though it may be 
sorely tried by disobedient scholars. 

" None are fit to govern others who cannot govern themselves," is 
an old saying known to everybody but kept in mind by only a few. 
The fewer rules for a school the better. Plenty of work is the first, 
second, third, etc., requisite for the schoolroom. Give your com- 
mands by gesture when that will answer. Don't watch for disorder 
or keep the conduct-book too near at hand. If you have done 
wrong to a pupil, apologize for it. You will feel better, and the 
injured party will think better of you. The feelings of children 
are as sensitive as your own, and perhaps a little more so. Never 
promise without performing. Strive to elevate the tone of morals. 
Avoid every improper habit of speaking, standing, walking, or sit- 
ting. Never spit, yawn, sneeze, or assume any attitude that would 
be out of place in a parlor. Be always punctual in calling and dis- 
missing school. Do not let the time of one lesson encroach on that 
of another, except for some urgent reason. Teach as much without 
the book as you can. Encourage the scholars to use their own 
words, instead of those in the lesson, whenever possible. Lend a word 
at times, when the pupil has the idea but not the expression. En- 
force the necessity of taking good care of books by proper handling, 
etc. Post up, where every one can read it, the ancient maxim, "A 
place for everything, and everything in its place." Study, practice, 
and teach it. 

An able Principal of a Normal School gives the following rules, 
viz.: 

" Never attempt to teach what you do not understand." 

" Never tell a child when you can make him tell you." 

" Never give a piece of information without asking for it again." 

" Never use a hard word when an easy one will convey your 

meaning." 

" Never give an unnecessary command, nor one which you do not 

intend to see observed." 

Take care of your health — on it must depend, in a great measure, 
the success of your teaching. Leave the school neighborhood during 
vacation for a change of scene, thoughts, and company. Let each 
returning year find you more devoted to your profession — more de- 
sirous of studying how to teach — more anxious for the welfare of 
your scholars. 

Trustees should visit schools far more frequently than they do, to 
encourage the teachers, assist by advice, and use every influence to 
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make the school successful. Parents should also visit the teachers 
to talk with them, inside, instead of at them, outside the house. 

The character of any village, neighborhood, town, or city may 
often be determined by the character of its schools — therefore, the 
minister, teachers, superintendent, trustees, parents, and children 
should go hand-in-hand in the good work. This must be the begin* 
ningof "The End." 

CORRECTING MISTAKES. 

"A teachef should not allow a word to he mispronounced or an error in 
grammar to be made without correcting it at once.' 1 

The author of the above probably meant the right thing. In our 
judgment he has been misunderstood by many teachers. Suppose a 
pupil is asked to explain the following problem : A can do a piece 
of work in four days, and B can do it in three days. If they both 
work together, how long will it take them to do the work ? 

The pupil says : " Sense (since) A can do the work — " Here he 
is called to a halt by the teacher and fifteen swinging hands. He 
wonders what has happened. A pupil is given permission to tell 
him. He is informed that he said sense for since. He starts out 
again : " Sen — since," and he has put so much force on the pronun- 
ciation of the word that he has almost forgotten what he intended to 
say ; but presently he rallies, in spite of his teacher's encouraging 
remarks — such as, '* Well, hurry! we can't wait all day." He starts 
again : " Sen — since A does the work in four days, one-fourth of the 
work is wat (what) he — " Up go the hands and the teacher allows 
some pupil to correct him, after which he is told to try again. He 
does try again, but he is getting disgusted ; he begins to weaken. 
He begins at the beginning with his mind fixed on what; he is hop- 
ing to get under such headway by the time he reaches the what that 
his momentum will help to carry him over. He says : " Sence A 
can do — " He has stranded on since. After correction he tries 
again, and just as he got under headway he struck the word of, 
which he called uv. This produced more consternation. He still 
survived and tried again, but his explanation had passed out of his 
mind and he said some curious things and gave the queer answer 
that they could both do the work in seven days. This did not seem 
to trouble the pupils any, but they noticed that he crossed his legs 
and stood on one foot and said is for are, wat for what, uv for of, etc. 

These habits of bad pronunciation were acquired before he entered 
school and are of long standing. They cannot be broken up at once ; 
they must be broken up as they were made — little by little. Allow 
him to explain his problem without interruption ; give him credit 
for his work; then criticise the mistakes in pronunciation, grammar, 
etc. Simply correct him and see whether he can pronounce the 
words correctly and that he sees why his grammar was wrong. 
"Learn to labor and to wait." Teachers are often unwilling to 
wait. They usually labor enough. — Indiana School Journal. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Books to be noticed in The Student should be sent to Henry N. 
Hoxie, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I. Lectures on Education. Delivered before the Members of 
the College of Preceptors. Published by order of the Council. 
C. F. Hodgson & Sons, London. 

It is so rarely that men above the average or regulation school- 
master take up in detail every-day subjects of school courses of 
study, that it becomes a matter of unusual importance when it is 
done in plain lectures by specialists of acknowledged reputation. 
Once in a while Tyndall does it ; now and then Professor Cooke, of 
Harvard, or President Porter, of Yale. Here, however, we have 
such lectures. Few men, perhaps, are better able to show how the 
English language should be taught than Rev. E. A. Abbott, of 
Shakespearian grammar fame, who here has two invaluable lectures 
on this subject prepared, evidently, with much care. Three are 
found here from Joseph Payne, on " The Theory or Science of 
Education," on "The Practice or Art of Education," and on " Edu- 
cational Methods," respectively ; two from Dr. Jacob on teaching 
the Classics, with other lectures on teaching Physics, Geology, and 
Botany, Arithmetic and Chemistry, severally, and all from men 
who know their subjects, and, what is equally desirable, know how 
to state in simple phrase right methods (such as too rarely obtain) 
of teaching them. No such book as this exists, we think, on this 
side the water, for the reason that its subjects, as a rule, reach into 
more advanced courses of study than the manuals of Baldwin, Page, 
Loudon, Hill, etc. 

II. A Day in Ancient Rome. By Edgar Shumway. Chautauqua 
Press. 1885. 

A more delightful little volume for supplementary work with 
Latin beginners or with classes in Caesar or Virgil, if they have 
never had it, we have never seen. 

This is Latin realia indeed. 

" Standing in the Forum," Hawthorne said, " or on the height of 
the Capitol, we seem to see the Roman epoch close at hand — the 
events of Roman history, and of Roman life itself, do not appear so 
distant as the Gothic ages which succeeded them." The usual half- 
hour or forty-five minute recitation period gives but little time with 
our crowded courses of study for instruction outside of regular 
work ; but this dainty book, with its charming pictures of what one 
might have seen along the Via Sacra with Horace in the ninth 
Satire — the Forum on business or festal days, with descriptive text 
sufficient to make the walk picturesque and winsome to the dullest 
student in Latin accidence — is treasure trove unwonted to teachers 
of a noble literature. 
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Stock a class with it, and give it the time of one recitation a week, 
with runniDg comments from history, literature, and especially the 
results of modern excavation in Rome, now constantly publishing, 
bring in Parker's English Archaeology of Rome, with its restora- 
tions of the old city, Augustus Hare's Walks About Borne, and the 
magnificent volumes of Victor Duruy's History of Home and the 
Roman People, all in connection with this — if one or all of them 
can be obtained—or this little work alone — and the light will come 
in as from a Cathedral window — mellowing and touching with 
beauty the difficult tangle of cases and moods and the schoolboy 
possibilities of the English speech. There are fifty-nine or sixty 
pictures in the book — ranging from the Flavian Coliseum and the 
Arch of Titus to those of Roman coins and Maecenas and the Ruins 
of his Villa, Roman Houses and Temples, etc. Of hardly less 
interest to classes, especially, is the sketch of Hadrian's padagogium 
or Boy's School, with the usual boy caricatures on the wall, where it 
is possible to get them — their names and impromptu pencilings — 
together with the word pictures of the solemnities of the Emperor's 
Court. 

III. Questions for Classical Students on the First Books 
op Cesar's Gallic War and Xenophon's Anabasis. By E. 
C. Ferguson, Ph. D. Published by Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
This is a book of one hundred and forty pages of questions and 

statements of grammatical principles in their application to the 
texts above mentioned. Without assuming that the mastery of 
such facts is the chief end of classical study, it correctly holds that 
they are a means to an end, and that without such knowledge a stu- 
dent's progress is superficial and unsatisfactory. The references 
are to the revised editions of Allen & Greenough, Harkness, Good- 
win, and Hadley. We give the book our hearty commendation, 
especially for private students, or where study has to be carried on 
without a teacher. It will also be a useful book for class-work. 

IV. 1. Chapters on Plant Life. By Sophie Bledsoe Herrick. 
Illustrated. Harper & Bro., New York. 

2. Talks Afield. By L. H. Bailey, Jr. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 

3. Home Studies in Nature. By Mary Treat. Harper Bros. 

We cannot fancy more charming little book instructors of the 
subjects which they teach than these. To boys and girls who live 
in the country most or all of the time, or who have free summer 
range of the fields and woods, such companions as these are most en- 
tertaining and useful. Until within a lew years also the possibility 
of obtaining such helpers has been out of the question. They are 
inexpensive, capital reading for adults, and excellent presents for 
the holidays — all three probably being within the sum of two dol- 
lars. The authors are specialists in their subjects, we believe, in 
each instance. 
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NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS. 

I. The Century. Twelfth mo. I. The City of Teheran. (Illus- 
trated.) II. The Lamia of Keats. (Illustrated.) III. Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. IV. The Lesson of Greek Art. 

II. Harper's Magazine. Twelfth mo. I. Leon Bonvin, the 
Artist. (Illustrated.) II. A Winter Walk, illustrated by 
Gibson. 

III. Litteli/s Living Age. Twelfth mo. 5th. I. Dualism in 
Austria-Hungary. II. Dawn of Creation and of Worship, by 
Wm. E. Gladstone. III. The Wesleys at Epworth. IV. Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge. Eleventh mo. 28th. V. A Westminster 
Election a Century Ago. VI. Guizot as He Really Was. Elev- 
enth mo. 14th. VII. Men and Manners at Constantinople. 
VIII. The New Star in the Andromeda Nebula, Proctor. Elev- 
enth mo. 21st. 

IV. Education. Eleventh mo.-Twelfth mo. I. The Personal 
Element in Education. II. Essentials of Linguistic Training. 
III. Psychological Inquiry. Read before the National Educa- 
tional Association, by W. T. Harris, LL. D., Seventh mo. 15th, 
1885. V. The International Congress of Education at Le 
Havre. VI. Report of Education at the World's Cotton Cen- 
tennial Exposition at New Orleans. Thomas W. Bicknell. 

V. The Contemporary Review. Eleventh mo. I. The Gen- 
eral Election in France. Jules Simon. II. Some Ants, Bees, 
and Wasps. Sir John Lubbock. 

VI. Science. Twelfth mo. 4th. I. Elective Studies at Harvard. 
II. London Letter. Death of Dr. Carpenter. Eleventh mo. 
13th. The Agassi z Museum at Cambridge. Eleventh mo. 27th. 
Dr. Asa Gray's Seventy-fifth Birthday. The Plains of British 
America. Gray's Botanical Text-Book (Physiological), Part II, 
by G. L. Goodall. (The finest work of the kind in the English 
language.) 

VII. Nineteenth Century. Eleventh mo. I. State Chris- 
tianity and the French Elections. 



tfOTES AND QUERIES. 

The following questions were addressed to Professor Gifford after 
reading his article on German Schools. His replies may interest 
many. — Ed. 

1. Is the primary school only, compulsory and free ? 

2. What regulates admission to the Gymnasium, and do not many 
who begin the nine years' course stop before completing it ? 
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3. Are we to infer that boys of niue or ten begin Latin, Greek, 
and French simultaneously ? 

4. And most important — Are the teachers examined as carefully 
as to suitability of disposition as intellectual qualifications before 
they receive such wonderful powers " for life" ? 

AN8WERS. 

1. Only what we term elementary education is compulsory. This, 
I think, is not free any more than the higher schools, though the 
price of tuition is small. 

2. Examination in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and 
Scripture history ; or the completion of a course in a Vor-schule 
or preparatory school. Many leave the Real Schuien before com- 
pleting the course, not so many the Gymnasium proper. 

3. In the Gymnasium Latin is begun the first year, French the 
second, and Greek the third or fourth. 

4. There is, I think, no special examination as regards moral fit- 
ness. Their " suitability of disposition " is tested somewhat by the 
trial year in teaching. 

Will some of our teachers please make inquiries in their schools 
and send replies to the following two questions : 

No. 80. — Are the good drawers in your school generally good 
spellers also, and bad spellers not ready at drawing or perception 
of form? 

No. 81. — Are bad spelling and defective sight generally found in 
the same boys and girls? 

The sight of each eye can easily be tested by asking about the 
distinctness of a clock-face, with three parallel lines drawn from 
XII to VI, I to VII, III to IX, etc., seen across a large room. 

No. 82. — I have noticed that Trefolium repena is nearly always 
found growing where Lobelia (such as we get from hot-houses for 
vases, etc.) is planted, and would like to know if there is any cause 
for it. When the Lobelia dies in the fall there is generally a flour- 
ishing patch of clover. Max. 

The following letter contains some interesting information regard- 
ing the meteors mentioned by J. W. L. in the last Student. SiUir 
man 9 8 Journal for 1868 and 1869 contains several articles collated 
by Professor H. A. Newton, of Yale, on the subject, and several 
descriptions and drawings of the identical meteor-train described by 
J.W.L: I.S. 

I read with much interest in the last number of The Student 
the reference to the metoric display of Eleventh mo. 13th and 14th, 
1868, in which mention is made of a very large meteor, the smoke 
of which was visible " over half an hour." I remember this very 
distinctly, having made special mention of it in my report to Presi- 
dent S. J. Gummere. President Gum mere forwarded my report, or 
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a copy of it, to Professor Newton, and an extract was published in 
Silliman's Journal for that year. 

The report for 1867 should also be found in Silliman's Journal. 

During the shower of 1867 several meteors were seen whose trace 
or smoke was visible for five or six minutes. These were, I think, 
chiefly in the southern part of the heavens. 

The famous meteor of 1868 passed through Gassiopea and left a 
trace that was visible nearly forty-five minutes, I think. The smoke 
gradually spread out, assuming the form of letter 6, then that of 
an ellipse, with hollow spaces at foci, then an inverted 9, and finally 
a straight line, but at right angles, or nearly so, to the orginal course 
of the meteor. 

The showers of 1867 and 1868 were observed with a great deal of 
interest by the Junior and Senior classes at Haverford, and a large 
number of meteors were mapped. Edward B. Taylor. 

The Late Meteor Showers. — The meteors of Eleventh mo. 
27th shone out very abundantly wherever there was an opportunity 
to see them. At Haverford it was cloudy. At Washington, West- 
ern New York, Tennessee, and many other places they showered 
down at the rate of two hundred or three hundred per hour. The 
radiant point was near Gamma Andromedae. It will be remem- 
bered that these are the remains of the lost Biela comet, which, if it 
had been in existence, would have been along this year. But it 
first split in two, then vanished, and every six years, when its time 
is due, an abundant meteor shower, moving in its orbit, comes to tell 
us of what, in part, comets are made. 

The " November meteors" of the 13th and adjacent nights, the 
same shower that J. W. L. speaks of in last Student as being vis- 
ible in 1867, 1833, and 1799, were very scanty in their appearance 
this year, only about thirty rewarding a search of one hour and a 
half. I. S. 



ITEMS. 

— Whittier College, Salem, Iowa, was burnt Twelfth mo. 4th. 

— George H. Emmott, an English Friend and son-in-law of J. 
Bevau Braithwaite, has received an appointment at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

— Friendsville Academy, Tennessee, opened Ninth mo. 1st, of 
this year, with J. W. Marshall, B. S., of Penn College, as Principal, 
with two other teachers. A good interest is shown by the commu- 
nity, and there are over one hundred and ten pupils on the roll, 
and the prospect of four graduates this year. The school was 
founded in 1854, and its course comprises now primary, interme- 
diate, and academic departments, giving instruction in Latin, trigo- 
nometry, and the natural sciences. Boarding-houses both for boys 
and girls, in the latter of which training in housekeeping is given, 
form a valuable feature of the institution. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We propose making up a list of Friends, entirely distinct from 
the list of subscribers, and send The Student to them free for six 
months, in the hope that they will thus become sufficiently interested 
to be willing to subscribe to the seventh volume. If any of our 
supporters can suggest suitable persons anywhere over the country, 
to be entered on such a list, they will oblige us by forwarding their 
names and addresses. 



If the teaching of natural science is carried on by teaching by 
rote the facts of the text-books, however important they may be, its 
true purpose is missed in the system of education. The training of 
the memory is of great importance, but it is provided for by other 
studies than the sciences. The teaching of natural science should 
aim at quickening the powers of perception, observation, and reason 
— faculties of the highest importance in the duties of common life. 
Teachers should bear this fact in mind, and plan their methods of 
instruction accordingly. 

In the Life of Agassiz, recently prepared by his widow, Elizabeth 
Cary Agassiz, there is a beautiful picture of the true teaching of 
science. Speaking of the work of his early manhood, when a pro- 
fessor at Neuchatel, his biographer says : " He had, indeed, now 
entered upon the occupation which was to be from youth to old age 
the delight of his life. Teaching was a passion with him, and his 
power over his pupils might be measured by his own enthusiasm. 
9 129 
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Besides his classes at the gymnasium, Agassiz collected about him, 
by invitation, a small audience of friends and neighbors, to whom 
he lectured during the winter on botany, on geology, on the phil- 
osophy of nature. The instruction was of the most familiar and 
informal character, and was continued in later years for his own 
children and the children of his friends. In the latter case the sub- 
jects were chiefly geology and geography, in connection with botany, 
and in favorable weather the lessons were usually given in the open 
air. One can easily imagine what joy it must have been for a party 
of little playmates, boys and girls, to be taken out for long walks in 
the country, over the hills about Neuchatel, and especially to Chau- 
mount, the mountain which rises behind it, and thus to have their 
lessons, for which the facts and scenes about them furnished subject 
and illustration, combined with pleasant rambles. From some high 
ground, affording a wide panoramic view, Agassiz would explain to 
them the formation of lakes, islands, rivers, springs, water-sheds, 
hills, and valleys. He always insisted that physical geography 
could be better taught to children in the vicinity of their own homes 
than by books or maps or even globes. Nor did he think a varied 
landscape essential to such instruction. Undulations of the ground, 
some contrast of hill and plain, some sheet of water, with the streams 
that feed it, some ridge of rocky soil, acting as a water-shed, may 
be found everywhere, and the relation of facts shown perhaps as 
well on a small as on a large scale. 

"When it was impossible to give the lessons out-of-doors, the chil- 
dren were gathered around a large table, where each one had before 
him or her the specimens of the day, sometimes stones and fossils, 
sometimes flowers, fruits, or dried plants. To each child in succes- 
sion was explained separately what had first been told to all collect- 
ively. When the talk was of tropical or distant countries, pains 
were taken to procure characteristic specimens, and the children 
were introduced to dates, bananas, cocoanuts, and other fruits not 
easily to be obtained in those days in a small inland town. They, 
of course, concluded the lesson by eating the specimens, a practical 
illustration which they greatly enjoyed. A very large wooden globe, 
on the surface of which the various features of the earth as they 
came up for discussion could be shown, served to make them more 
clear and vivid. The children took their own share in the instruc- 
tion, and were themselves made to point out and describe that which 
had just been explained to them." 

This practice of training the pupils to the clear expression of 
what they learned may have resulted from a habit of Agassiz in 
his student days, also worthy of imitation by young men who aim 
to make their mental training and knowledge useful to the world. 
A select company of kindred spirits lectured to each other after the 
regular lectures of the college curriculum were over for the day, each 
telling of his own investigations. Concerning this plan, Agassiz 
wrote to his father in 1828 : " Thus we shall form a little university, 
instructing each other and at the same time learning what we teach 
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more thoroughly, because we shall be obliged to demonstrate it. 
Each session lasts two or three hours, during which the professor in 
charge retails his merchandise without aid of notes or book. You 
can imagine how useful this must be in preparing us to speak in 
public and with coherence." 

Some encouragement for temperance workers comes from the fact 
that the highest legislative body of the nation has been seriously 
debating the propriety of restricting itself in indulgence. As long 
as railway managers drink their wine at annual dinners and in 
palace cars, while they insist on total abstinence for their train 
hands, and Senators go out from a vote in favor of restrictive license 
to tipple in the Congressional restaurants, we cannot wonder that 
the workingman complains. He who is most enlightened should 
set the highest example of self-control. But at last there is a move 
toward limitation in high places. On Twelfth mo. 15th a debate 
took place in the United States Senate on the proposed joint rule to 
exclude the sale of intoxicating liquors from the Senate and House 
restaurants, and the preponderance of sentiment, as of votes, was in 
favor of the exclusion of the drink from the Senate wing of the 
Capitol. 

A young colored man who attended a night-school some twenty 
years ago, afterward wrote to one of his teachers expressing satis- 
faction with the help received, but said, "My adden' I forgot." 
Now we hope that most of the pupils in our schools do not after- 
ward forget their adding, but many of them never acquire such 
facility in it* as would be desirable. If the boys despise addition 
as so elementary, " only fit for the very little fellows," remind them 
that some of their fathers have to spend many hours of the day in 
the practice of that primary rule, and if they are not so ready at 
it as to go right on through bustle and conversation and the loud 
calling out of other numbers in the room, they make poor clerks. 
In one of Jacob Abbott's books he represents a little boy boasting 
that he knew something perfectly. He was told to recite it, and at 
the same time the person with him began to say something else, of 
which the boy complained ; it put him out: "Well," he was asked, 
"couldn't you say the alphabet while I said the other?" "Oh! 
yes." So his attention was called to the fact that there was a dif- 
ference in degree in his familiarity with the alphabet and with the 
other. Let us try to give our children complete familiarity with 
the art of addition. The frequent repetition in concert, or other- 
wise, of such tables as 

3 and 2, 5 8 and 3, 11 

13 and 2, 15 18 and 3, 21 

23 and 2, 25 28 and 3, 31, etc., 

till the unit figure resultant from the combination of any other two 

units should instantly come to mind may help much. And the 

• inventive teacher might devise addition matches. 
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THE EAKLY LIFE OF GREAT MEN. 

There are two fallacies which are more or less current in the pop- 
ular mind. One is that great men are " self-made/' meaning by 
this that they have had few advantages of early education, — and the 
otner is that boys who excel in school and college are not often 
heard of afterward. There may easily be found instances of both 
these statements, but they are not sufficient in number to prove them, 
and the whole mass of facts will prove emphatically the opposite. 

In order to make a cursory investigation of the questions, I made 
a list of our American " great men," keeping myself at the time as 
oblivious as possible to any knowledge of their early lives. Then 
taking the list thus impartially formed, I went into an examination 
of their school experiences, more particularly that part relating to 
their advanced or collegiate education. Some of the results will 
here follow. 

As to the first question, whether or not they were college graduates, 
I find that of the seventeen men who have been elected to the Presi- 
dency all but six have taken advanced courses. These six are 
Washington, Jackson, Van Buren, Taylor, Lincoln, and Cleveland. 
Of the twenty-two statesmen, not Presidents, that I had on my list, 
thirteen were college men. When it is remembered how small a 
percentage of the men of this country have had advantages of ad- 
vanced training, the fact that a majority of those reaching high 
position have been thus educated indicates very clearly the vantage 
ground on which they were placed by their earlier opportunities. I 
believe the case would be made vastly stronger by taking the states- 
men of England, but the investigation was intended to ascertain the 
quality of the products of our American colleges. 

Turning to our writers of literature and history, twelve out of 
the sixteen selected as the most distinguished proved to be college 
men, and I will venture to say that any one who will select his twelve 
greatest American men of letters will find three-quarters of them, 
and these the greatest, who are not " self-made." On the other 
hand, the writers of " popular " literature, the novelists and maga- 
zinists of our day, have nearly all achieved their distinction through 
other agencies than a collegiate education. 

Quite as large a proportion of the scientific men as of our great 
poets and historians prove to be holders of college diplomas, the 
most of them in both cases having supplemented their undergradu- 
ate training by the facilities for graduate work either as students or 
professors. 

Any one of us can point to fairly educated men, and to men of emi- 
nence in every specialty, who, by virtue of their native force of 
character and their inherited abilities, have placed themselves in the 
front ranks. But the men who have done the heavy work of the 
world, who have been our national guides and our national expo- 
nents, have been as a rule those who have grasped the advantages 
thrown around them by a systematic course of study, and the asso- 
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ciatiou with scholarly instructors in the years from sixteen to 
twenty-two. 

I do not enter into the question as to who the really " great man " 
is. Every one can put such definition on the word as suits him. 
But in the history of our politics, literature, and science the names 
of certain representative men come to the front. Carlyle says that 
" history is but the history of great men," and Emerson, " every 
institution is but the lengthened shadow of some great man." There 
are a hundred or two men in our country in each generation who 
have more permanent influence on the features of the next genera- 
tion than all their associates combined. It is important, then, to 
find out what agencies have developed these men, and through what 
course of early training they have passed. 

As to the second question, facts are still more conclusive. The 
collation has been largely made by Charles F. Thwing, in his book 
on " American Colleges, and I can do no better than state his con- 
clusions, based on a careful examination of the statistics of Harvard, 
Yale, Amherst, Dartmouth, and Bowdoin Colleges. He says, " Of 
the graduates of Harvard during the first half of this century who 
have gained renown, at least four-fifths ranked in the first quarter 
of the class to which each belonged, and two-fifths of this number 
ranked in the first sixth or the first eighth of the class. Indeed, the 
first ten scholars in a class of fifty or sixty have usually furnished 
more men of distinction than the remaining forty or fifty of the 
class. At Yale, nine-tenths of all the distinguished graduates be- 
tween 1819 and 1850 were either first or among the first scholars 
of the class to which they belonged." And so on with the other 
colleges. 

Additional evidence in England is given by Lord Macaulay, as 
narrated in his biography by Trevelyan. He says : " It seems to 
me there never was a fact proved by a larger mass of evidence or a 
more unvaried experience than this : that men who distinguish them- 
selves in their youth above their contemporaries almost always keep 
to the end of their lives the start they have gained." 

Let any one take, as I have done, a list of distinguished men who 
have been to college. Then let him investigate the records of their 
standing there, and I think he will be fully satisfied by the concur- 
rent testimony in the case of at least two-thirds of them that high 
school and college rank is a sure precursor of after eminence. It is 
highly reasonable to suppose that such would be the case. The 
qualities which secure distinction among youthful fellows will, in the 
majority of cases, secure it in the world of which the school is the 
miniature. I would not say that the one leader of a class will always 
be the leader in the world. There is some foundation for the belief 
that the class leader is sometimes an inferior man to the second, 
whose work is less directed toward his marks than toward his 
general improvement. But in the upper quarter of the class will 
be found the material for the eminent men. There are exceptions. 
Liebig, the great chemist, was pronounced a dunce, and Grant was 
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very low at West Point. But these cases, if the circumstances were 
examined, would very likely " prove the rule." 

It is not always the case that the greatest scholar makes the most 
useful man. When Prince Albert drew up the conditions of a prize 
for Wellington College, he said that " it should not be given to the 
cleverest boy, nor the most bookish, nor the most precise, diligent, 
and prudent boy, but to the noblest boy — to the boy who should show 
the most promise of being a large-hearted, high-motived man." All 
of us who are school-teachers know the distinction between a ma- 
chine for grinding out recitations and a " large-hearted, high- 
motived " boy, but we have not found that intellect and industry, 
and the qualities that put a boy to the head of his class, are incom- 
patible with the existence of the very highest morals and broadest 
sympathies, but rather are their frequent attendants. One of the 
conditions of eminence in the school and the world is pure morals. 
No one can do his best work without it. If he have it not he will 
fall by the way, and in the keen competition be passed by a less 
brilliant aspirant. I. S. 



When we were boys the Bible was our reading-book in the 
schools, and much of our familiarity with its pages dates from those 
early days ; and when we note in the average school the wide-spread 
ignorance of the Book that prevails, we are glad that it was our 
good fortune to be a school-boy so many years ago. School books 
have made wonderful improvement in certain lines since then, but 
in the long reach of their influence, has anything much better than 
the old Bible, or the old " English Reader," yet appeared ? Says 
John Ruskin : "My mother forced me by steady daily toil to learn 
long chapters of the Bible by heart; and to that discipline, patient, 
accurate, and resolute, I owe not only much of my general power of 
taking pains, but the best part of my taste in literature." And 
John Quincy Adams : " I speak as a man of the world to men of 
the world ; and I say to you, Search the Scriptures ! The Bible is 
the book of all others, to be read at all ages and in all conditions of 
human life, not to be read once or twice or thrice through, and then 
laid aside, but to be read in small portions of one or two chapters 
every day, and never to be intermitted unless by some overruling 
necessity." — Pennsylvania School Journal. 



A man who had reached nearly his fourscore years in age was 
asked how he had succeeded in preserving his youthful vigor to such 
a remarkable degree. His answer was : " By not allowing myself 
to look at things through old eyes — I have endeavored to retain the 
enthusiasm of younger days in everything I have undertaken, and 
have retained my youth simply because I have never permitted 
myself to consider myself old." 
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REFLEX INFLUENCE. 

A paper read before the Teachers' Association of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Teaching is a pleasant occupation. To impart information is a 
very happy feature of our existence. How delighted were Agassiz 
and Faraday to unveil nature's mysteries to their appreciative dis- 
ciples ! It boots not that our bit of news be stale, provided it be 
received by an attentive and curious listener. Our delight would 
come at very rare intervals if in every communication we depended 
upon relating some hitherto unknown fact. Our work is a repe- 
tend. It consists in a regular recurrence in the same order of a 
certain routine of demonstrations, or of some systematic presenta- 
tion of fects. They say we get into ruts. But if the rut is a nice, 
smooth, easy rut, why should we risk breaking a wheel in trying to 
get out ? It is unfortunate for our work when we become too me- 
chanical. I have turned a crank for a grindstone. A certain number 
of revolutions was made per minute. But little attention was paid 
by the operator at the crank to the sharpening of the steel. Thoughts 
went rambling over hill and dale, to east and to west, to past and to 
future. Now a boy who turns a crank with his soul in the work 
watches the effect on the steel. He retards or accelerates his motion 
according to the demands of the occasion. Our teaching is in danger 
of becoming " cranky." It is evinced by the measured, monotonous 
drawl of our questions, by the precision of our every movement. The 
Junior tells the Sophomore: " Professor Dryasdust will illustrate such 
a theory by his favorite story ; when you reach a certain epoch in 
history, he will pronounce his well-conned oration ; and he will air 
his knowledge on another subject by copious quotations from classi- 
cal authors." Hence, our peculiarities are recognized. Our pro- 
gramme is made out. We turn a crank. It does not seem right 
that a good method should be changed merely for the sake of variety 
to ourselves, but if, by such means, our own interest will be aroused, 
so that we may enter upon the work with greater enthusiasm, it may 
be well to try the experiment. Have any of you ever tried such an 
experiment that promised well only for a time, and which eventu- 
ally yielded unsatisfactory returns ? Whatever method we employ, 
much depends on the manner. However trite the theme may be to 
ourselves, it is new to the pupils. Whenever we have lost our 
interest in watching for the happy gleam of intelligence which fol- 
lows the inculcation of the same old fact, or in observing the reflection 
of our own thought in the bright eyes directed to ours, then it is 
time to seek a position on the retired list. 

The scholars themselves present an endless diversity of characters 
and dispositions. The fact that we are dealing with so many differ- 
ent temperaments will effectually prevent our work from growing 
monotonous. If we pay any regard to the personal equation, we 
will always find a charming variety. Hence, it is a mistake to make 
machines of our students. I was once amused by a fanciful account 
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of some impossible discipline in some imaginary army. The soldiers 
rose at the same instant, donned their uniforms with all the regularity 
in movement of a class in calisthenics, marched with equal step to 
their rations, ate and drank the same amounts, making arms and 
jaws keep exact time with the roll of the drum. After breakfast the 
General announced a subject on which they were required to think 
in unison until dinner. This absurd story has been suggested by a 
visit to some school-rooms. The children's movements appeared to 
be as regular as spindles in a loom. The matter of discipline may 
be so overdone that all individuality may be ignored. 

Put a machine at the helm of a ship and imagine the result. Let 
the school know that there is a living man or woman at the helm. 

Actual practice plays havoc with theories. I once heard a teacher 
just graduated from a State Normal School — not in Pennsylvania — 
rehearse to some institute a method of teaching geography. It 
seemed a very nice way of teaching geography. She announced the 
questions which she said she would ask the child. Then she gave 
the responses which she affirmed the child would give. By such an 
imaginary catechism she demonstrated how the child, by a purely 
Socratic process, would be inevitably led to a correct appreciation of 
the principles of geography. I perceived a difficulty in the programme. 
However well the teacher knew her part of the pretty dialogue, the 
pupil would persist in saying the wrong thing. When I saw the 
same teacher a few years later, the roses from her cheeks and the 
lustre from her eye had faded ; and I concluded that the " wrong 
thing," not only said but done, had spoiled that bright ideal. 

I do not decry professional training, but a certificate from a Nor- 
mal School will not make a teacher. No more will a course at college 
make a competent physician or a successful lawyer. A professional 
training, however, better enables us to analyze our own failures and 
to guard against their recurrence. 

One of the principal sources of trouble to the novice in teaching 
arises from imitation. One of my most successful teachers was a 
man who ruled with imperious sway, , whose fiats were irrevocable, 
whose very presence secured awe and also respect. His voice and 
manners suggested instant compliance, and no one dared to disobey. 
Such a combination of talent is rare. Such power is inborn — it is 
capable of development; but I know that complete failure would 
have been my portion had I adopted such tactics in the beginning. 

Perhaps you remember some teacher who made your school-life a 
continual joy. Kindness and sympathy beamed from her eyes, and 
for the world you would have done nought to trouble her. If you 
enter your first school-room with an idea that the scholars will give 
to you the same loving confidence and respectful obedience which 
you so willingly gave to the teacher of youthful days, the chances 
are that you will be doomed to bitter disappointment. It takes 
patience and waiting to make a good teacher. Failures, if studied 
aright, may prove stepping-stones to just as many successes. When 
we have by severe experience learned our own strength, we can mea- 
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sure our powers, take our reckoning, and choose the course best 
adapted to our individual selves. 

Besides the tendency to allow our work to grow monotonous, 
mechanical, discouraging, there is a temptation to many teachers to 
rest on their oars. Their acquirements seem ample for their dailv 
routine. A teacher may insist that a large proportion of his knowl- 
edge is already surplus stock — that in a professional way he can 
find no use for it. It has been well said that the day when the 
teacher has done learning, marks the time when he ought to stop 
teaching. Let us not become fossilized. A fossil has its use, but 
mainly as a shelf-specimen. It may be examined to show the 
development of a former age, but is of no use to illustrate present 
advancement. A teacher should not only read, but study — not only 
study, but write, or at least talk. We should keep abreast with the 
culture of the age — with the educational problems of the time, and 
I think the working man of any profession will make himself heard, 
certainly felt. In considering the fitness of a person for a situation 
of responsibility, not only should we take into account his present 
attainments, but also his possibilities for further development. In 
recommending some one recently to a position, I could not speak in 
exalted terms of his profound erudition, but I did enlarge upon his 
studious habits, fearlessness of work, capacity for growth. The 
President of the institution responded favorably. The presence of 
such a person at a college is worth more than a man whose attain- 
ments are vaster, but whose acquisitions have ceased. It is not 
likely we will find our surplus knowledge to be an incumbrance* 
Other things being equal, the working teacher will most effectually 
inspire his students with an enthusiasm for investigation. 

Besides the danger of posing before the world as respectable fos- 
sils, we encounter the serious risk of souring our sweet dispositions. 
Perhaps no one here has had charge of an ungraded country school- 
Let a young person filled with visionary theories about teaching 
undertake the management of such a school. Surely Job should 
have tried this; this is worse than boils. Job had three comforters, 
and here are a score of tormentors. How to restore order amid 
this chaos of heedless, noisy urchins is a problem with which a 
Napoleon might grapple in vain. "Peace hath her victories no 
less renowned than war." At least, some of the conquests won in 
the school-room are none the less deserving a place on the bead-roll 
of fame than the achievements of martial heroes. A man of domi- 
neering air, loud voice, by means of physical prowess, may main- 
tain a sort of vigorous discipline, but there is little merit in this 
sort of conquest. When you have subdued a boy by the same pro- 
cess by which you would tame a refractory animal, you have robbed 
him of the animation without which there can be little hope for a 
genuine improvement in any direction. I have known a courage- 
ous little woman, before whose firm gaze the brutal bully would 
quail, and whose warm and generous sympathy would evoke a dor- 
mant holier impulse, even in the hearts of the rudest. Here was a 
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double victory. The bad was suppressed and the good revealed. 
Do the best we may, our success is often but partial. Our enthu- 
siastic young teacher, after the labor of a few months, will emerge 
with three perpendicular lines of care upon the brow. The deepest 
is for wasting, continued disappointment, flanked on one side by a 
line of despair, and on the other by one of anxiety for the morrow. 
Those of us who do not contend against such odds are liable to be 
worried by such annoyances as arise from heedlessness, carelessness, 
idleness. These annoyances are by no means trifling. Our vexa- 
tions are due to the fact that the ideal studeut is quite scarce, and 
Also to a fact, quite as large, that the ideal teacher is also a vara 
avis. A teachers business has so much to do with the work of cor- 
recting errors, and of detecting fallacies and solecisms, that a pain- 
ful habit of fault-finding becomes one of our marked characteristics. 
The slow students consume more of our time and thought than the 
bright ones ; and more frequent association with the relatively less 
bright is not conducive of serenity to all temperaments. Respect 
for superiors is always inculcated, but can we not recognize some 
obligation to cultivate some respect for one's inferiors? That was 
a wise saying of a poet centuries ago : "Puto nihil humani alienum a 
me" Is any heart so depraved, any mind so stupid, that we may 
not find some responsive chord ? 

u Who hath contempt for any living thing, 
Hath faculties which he has never used." 

There is another influence to which I will briefly allude. In our 
little dominions we have absolute sway. We are autocrats. We 
become imperious, and are sometimes fond of exhibiting our au- 
thority. " It is grand to have a giant's power but tyrannous to use 
it as a giant." This imperiousness may follow us outside the 
<5lass-room. So long have we become accustomed to a prompt and 
unquestioning obedience that we are impatient of opposition and can 
scarcely tolerate honest difference of opinion. 

We are working with those whose minds are — not inferior — but 
in an inferior state of development. It is easy to astonish our little 
audience with our superior Knowledge and surprising intellectual 
feats. We are surrounded by an atmosphere of applause. So when 
we go before the world and utter our little oracular wisdom, in re- 
sponse to our " vo8 plaudite" there is a deplorable silence. 

I have heard a statement made to the effect that no person can 
teach ten years without becoming disagreeable, no matter how lovely 
a, character in the beginning : he grows queer, harsh, angular, cyni- 
cal, conceited, each year. I believe the charges to be unkind and 
unfair — a denunciation entirely too sweeping. But can we all plead 
" not guilty " to each and every count in the indictment ? They are 
severe charges, but they refer to those human frailties which a dis- 
creet teacher may readily avoid or correct. At any rate, the cheer- 
ful methods of the New Education will bring about a better state 
of affairs. 
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The members of our profession are not annoyed by the cares and 
temptations of wealth. We are in no danger of becoming rich. If 
this be considered a doubtful advantage, let us note one more appa- 
rent. Tell me in what vocation are you so apt to retain the happi- 
ness, the joyousness, the bloom of youth, as in that of teaching? We, 
who are so constantly associated with the young, who are entering in 
sympathy with them in their tenderest and loveliest state, have the 
surest chance of resisting the asperities of advancing years. Old 
Ponce de Leon, who wandered among the miasmatic everglades, 
tasting the water of every stream and fountain in quest of the elixir 
of life, had better have sought rejuvenation among the children of 
the sunny valleys of his native Spain. President Angell says he has 
seen many an aged teacher, but never an old one. 

What an opportunity to cultivate that grand Christian virtue — 
patience ! Beyond these temporary disappointments, there may be 
in the years to come a harvest of an hundredfold. That boy, who 
" stuck " so hopelessly on his bonus, bona, bonum, was afterward noted 
for his exquisite rendering of the Horatian odes. Another boy, to 
whom the rule of three was mere gibberish, has mastered the intri- 
cacies of cycloids and logarithmic curves. He, who was a stupid 
Freshman, then a reckless Sophomore, as a Junior was beginning to 
learn some modesty, and became a dignified and scholarly Senior. 
And if sometimes there is little fruitage during the time of school 
life, let us expect in time to come some return of our labor. We 
believe in the nobility of our profession and in its importance to the 
future of our country, and, in fact, to all eternity ; and, if we rightly 
•consider the immortality of influence, no teacher of honest purpose 
needs to grow despondent. 

Not only, therefore, is our calling honorable, elevating, refining, 
important, but, on the whole, there is also full warrant for the truth 
of the simple proposition with which we started out, " Teaching is 
a pleasant occupation." A. H. Votaw. 



GLIMPSES OF UNIVERSITY LIFE AT OLD CAM- 

BRIDGE. 

By Allen C. Thomas. 

The town of Cambridge is fifty-eight miles northwest of London ; 
it is situated on the southern edge of what is known as the fen dis- 
trict of England, which in many respects closely resembles Hol- 
land. " Flat, stale, and unprofitable" is the prospect to the chance 
traveler through this part of Great Britain, though, in point of 
fact, some of the best farming land of the island is "hereaway/' as 
the natives would say. The general characteristics are the same as 
that of Lincolnshire, which Tennyson so often refers to, especially 
in his earlier poems. 

Cambridge is almost as flat as The Hague ; there is hardly an 
■elevation in it three feet high ; and it is a continual wonder that the 
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water runs in the gutters. Leaving out the Collegiate buildings and 
their surroundings, and two or three churches, it would be hard to 
find another town of thirty-six thousand inhabitants that could sur- 

Cit in the absence of all that is picturesque or even attractive. The 
jes are generally low, built of a yellowish colored brick, and pre- 
sent a general dingy appearance. The eastern part resembles East 
London, and is almost exclusively the abode of workingpeople. It 
is at first hard to account for so large a population, but one reason 
for it is that the town has become a great railroad centre, no less 
than three of the largest roads in England having lines to it, in 
addition to a smaller railroad. I excepted the Colleges and their 
surroundings, and it is a very great exception. In fact, on the 
whole, Cambridge seems more of an ideal university town than 
Oxford — the river is more attractive, and while perhaps Cambridge 
has nothing to equal Magdalen College, Oxford, on the other hand, 
has nothing to compare in extent with the " Backs," as they are 
called — that is, the beautiful grounds back of the College buildings 
on both sides of the Cam, with their magnificent elms and limes, 
and also with the very artistic bridges over the river, which make 
such an addition to the landscape. It is hard to compare the two 
Universities fairly; both have their merits, both have their short- 
comings. Most persons would probably say that Oxford was supe- 
rior, but then most persons have not seen Cambridge, for it lies out 
of the way of ordinary travelers, especially Americans, while 
Oxford is almost in the regular line of travel to or from London. 

It may surprise readers of The Haverfordian to know that this 
term the admissions at Oxford were five hundred and forty, while at 
Cambridge they were eight hundred and sixty-five; of them one 
hundred and five were medical students, it is true, but deducting 
these it still gives Cambridge two hundred and twenty more new 
students than Oxford. The largest number admitted at any college 
in Cambridge was one hundred and seventy-nine at Trinity, the 
smallest six at Downing; at Oxford the largest was at Christ 
Church, fifty-seven ; the smallest at All Souls, one. I have not 
been able to get the totals for this year, though for last year 
I think the number was slightly in favor of Oxford, but now 
Cambridge will probably be ahead. It may be stated here that 
Cambridge is more liberal in every way than Oxford, and is likely 
to increase in size still more. While on statistics, it may be said 
that at present " the total number of residents in the University is 
three thousand two hundred and eighty-nine, of whom exactly one 
thousand six hundred are compelled to seek dwellings outside the 
walls of the various colleges." There are nineteeen colleges in 
Cambridge, the largest, which is as well the largest in England, is 
Trinity, with about seven hundred students, the smallest, Sidney 
Sussex, with forty-six. The names of several of these Colleges and 
of the streets and squares strike a stranger as irreverent ; and it 
takes some time to get used to them. For instance, the Friends' 
Meeting-House is in Jesus Lane; a lecturer spoke of a man "leav- 
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ing Jesus and going to Christ's ;" and I was once told that the 
nearest way to Jesus was over Christ's Piece — Piece being the con- 
traction for a piece of ground or lot that belongs to a College. 
These names were, of course, given long ago, and, of course, no 
irreverence was meant. I shall not attempt to describe the build- 
ings of the Colleges and of the University, but confine myself to 
some details of life and practice that may be of interest, and are 
perhaps less known. 

Undergraduate life at Cambridge is by no means as free as 
Americans are apt to think; indeed, in some things the students 
are closely looked after. The following notice from the bulletin 
board of St. John's College speaks for itself: "Ordered by the 
Masters and Senior Fellows that no person in statu pupillari* 
absent himself from hall (dinner) during the continuance of the 
races at Newmarket." 

Again : " Music allowed between hours of one p. M. and eight p. m., 
and on Sundays till eleven p.m., but at no other time." " No smoking 
nor dogs allowed in the courts of the College." "Any member of 
the College wishing to bring a friend to dinner must give notice at 
the Buttery before twelve o'clock, or the person will be excluded." 
" Persons in statu pupillari must dine in Hall at least five days in 
the week, one of which must be Sunday. Notice must be given at 
the Buttery of intended absence before ten a. m., or the meals will be 
charged." 

The following are from the official compendium of University 
Regulations : "Members of the University in statu pupillari are 
required to wear their proper Academical Dress in decent order and 
in proper manner at all University Lectures and Examinations 
(except when * * * expressly dispensed with) in the Univer- 
sity Church, the Senate House, and the Library, at all times on 
Sundays in the streets, and every evening after dusk in all parts of 
the town and the immediate neighborhood ; on occasions when they 
call upon any University officer in his official capacity, and at all 
other times at which the Vice-Chancellor may by public notice 
direct the Academical Dress (cap and gown) to be worn." 

"Members of the University in statu pupillari are required to 
state their names and the Colleges to which they belong, when asked 
by the Proctors, Pro-Proctors, or others in authority, or by any 
Master of Arts or other members of the Senate." 

" The penalty for breach of the rule is 6s. 8d., or if there is any 
circumstances which increases the gravity of the offense, 13s. 4d. 
Proctors and Pro-Proctors "keep order in the streets (smoking in 
the streets or in any public place is a breach of discipline) ; they 
may enter any University lodgings." * * * "A student not 
ping at once to his rooms when told to do so by the Proctor is 

,ble to severe punishment." Among other things the students are 
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*"A11 undergraduates and Bachelors of Arts and Laws are in statu pupil- 
lari." 
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forbidden : To take part in gaming transactions in any way ; to 
resort to, or take part in meetings for pigeon shooting ; to drive 
tandem ; to take part in a steeple chase ; to ride in a horse-race, or 
promote horse-racing." Any " who are guilty of any of the fore- * 
going practices render themselves liable to be punished by suspen- 
sion, rustication, expulsion, or otherwise." 

It may be thought that those who are in lodgings escape easier, 
but it is not so ; tor students are only allowed to live in lodgings 
licensed by the University, and the lodging-house keepers are under 
the most stringent regulations " to lock the outer doors and securely 
fasten the shutters of the ground floor, and prevent any one from 
entering or leaving the house between ten p. m. and six a. m.," with- 
out their knowledge, and they are required to keep an accurate 
account of the times a student goes out or comes in between ten p. m. 
and six A. m., or without his cap and gown during the time such are 
required to be worn ; nor can the students entertain more than three 
friends without permission, etc., etc. 

These examples will give a fair idea of the regulations. All stu- 
dents are expected to be in their rooms by ten p. m. ;* up to mid- 
night they are punished for lateness by slight fines, after midnight it 
is a serious offense to be outside the College inclosure, and frequent 
coming in after ten would be a cause for censure, and would 
probably be stopped. 

Breakfast and lunch are furnished from the College Buttery, and 
these meals are served in the rooms of the students wherever they 
may be; I have seen a breakfast carried a mile and a half to a stu- 
dent's lodgings, and every day about ten a. m., may be seen men, 
or men and carts going around to collect the plates and dishes that 
had been sent out at an earlier hour. Dinner or " Hall," as it is 
technically called, is served in the fine dining-halls of the different 
colleges : the hour varies, but it is never earlier than half-past five 
nor later than half-past seven p. m. 

The lectures rarely begin before ten a. m., and with one or two 
exceptions only, are all over by two p. m. From two to five almost 
every one goes out for exercise ; boating, football, and lacrosse are 
the favorite games. Many walk, and not a few have bicycles or tri- 
cycles, the latter being far more common in England than in 
America. 

The great majority of the students seem to be in earnest, and in 
all places that I have seen them, behave with great propriety. 

There are great opportunities for study, and libraries, laboratories, 
and museums afford admirable facilities for investigation and re- 
search. — The Haverfordian. 



Our true knowledge is to know our own ignorance. — Charles 
Kingsley. 

* All windows on the ground floor which open on the street are barred. 
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SOME MAXIMS OP PEDAGOGY. 

" Never tell a child what he can discover for himself." 

This and the following quotations may be found frequently in the 
current educational literature of the day. They are often forcibly 
dwelt upon at Teachers' Institutes. It will be noted that this asser- 
tion is universal in its nature, and in this fact lies its error. It con- 
tains the essence of truth, but in its sweeping statement it may be- 
come a great danger to the young teacher. A large part of our 
knowledge comes to us of necessity, on authority, and but a small 
part by discovery. This, too, in the face of the fact that most of it 
may come through discovery. There are very many things which it 
is entirely possible and safe for the student to discover for himself,, 
but in doing which he would waste time and energy which should 
have been turned to better purpose. Shall the student in the labo- 
ratory find out by experience that certain chemicals are poisonous 
and others explosive, or shall he be told by the instructor ? I be- 
lieve in warning children of both Scylla and Chary bdis. Real knowl- 
edge does not all come through personal experience by any means, 
and it is an error to suppose that real gains are only made by long 
struggles on difficult problems. On the other hand, the teacher 
should not tell the student everything, and help him over every dif- 
ficulty. Instead, then, of the universal statement, the most we are 
justified in saying is that the teacher should use great discretion to 
know just how much help to give. 

" Proceed from the known to the unknown, from the concrete to 
the abstract," is another principle often heard. I do not believe the 
true order of progress is from the known to the unknown always. 
As soon as the child begins to use language he deals in abstractions,, 
and his progress then is from generals to particulars, from abstract 
to concrete, from the confused to the clear. It will be admitted that 
children have the power to generalize, and to interpret generaliza- 
tions ; not only so, out it is quite desirable that he should do so, 
and in doing so he is certainly going from the abstract to the 
concrete. If we examine our own experience, I think we will at 
once see that we are violating this law, and continually going from 
the unknown to the known. 

If I mistake not, Pestalozzi is responsible for the statement, " First 
synthesis, then analysis, not the order of the subject but the order of 
nature." This I think is in opposition to most writers on Psychology. 
Hamilton, in his lectures on Metaphysics, has this to say on the sub- 
ject : " But in our acquisition of knowledge the objects are presented 
to us compounded. * * * I say, then, that the first procedure 
of mind in the elaboration of its knowledge is always analytical. It 
descends from the whole to the parts — from the vague to the defi- 
nite." If this be correct, and so it seems to me, analysis very fre- 
quently precedes synthesis. Although every analytical process 
presupposes a process of synthesis, yet this synthesis has not always 
been performed by the mind. In conclusion, I would say that I do 
not object to these maxims wholly, but I maintain that they do not 
represent the whole truth. Thomas Newlin. 
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THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 
By President C. W. Eliot, Harvard. 

At a meeting of teachers which I attended last week, a distin- 
guished man burst out with a completely irrelevant statement that 
nothing was good for training that was not hard. Now, I want to 
say that the view which ascribes usefulness to mental exercise only 
when it is repulsive and distasteful to the scholar, needing a dead- 
lift of the will, is to my thinking the absolute opposite of the truth 
with regard to mental training. No subject is good for the training 
of a child four years old, or twelve, or eighteen, in which the child 
or youth is not capable of achieving something, capable even of de- 
cided success, and of winning that enjoyment and satisfaction which 
comes of achievement and success. If we would divide subjects into 
profitable and unprofitable, we must, I believe, always put in the 
profitable class those subjects which the boy enjoys, and in the un- 
profitable class those subjects for which he has no capacity and in 
pursuit of which he gets no enjoyment. A subject is good for a 
child precisely in proportion to his liking for it, or, in other words, to 
his taste and capacity for it. 

This idea I know, if carried out thoroughly, runs directly counter 
to another very common idea — namely, that there is a considerable 
number of subjects which everybody ought to know. Now, the 
longer I live, the greater experience and wider observation I have, 
the more I settle to the conviction that there is no one thing that a 
liberally educated man must know. In arithmetic, for example, 
what stumbling-blocks to children are least common multiple and 
greatest common divisor ; but we have all discovered that common 
people have no use for either of these matters. And so on through- 
out much of school education. It is not at all necessary for every- 
body to know what air is made of, where the River Charles rises, 
how the pump draws water, or the names of the stars, or of any of 
the kings of Egypt. Not one of these things is in the slightest de- 
gree essential to a liberal education. Hence the notion that there is 
a certain number of subjects which everybody should know, ought 
never to be allowed to interfere with or counteract the general prin- 
ciple that the best training for every individual lies in the pursuit 
of those subjects for which he is best fit, and which he enjoys. 

There is another principle which we should bear in mind, though 
it runs counter to generally accepted ideas, viz.: that uniformity in 
intellectual training is never to be regarded as an advantage, but as 
an evil from which we cannot completely escape. We have lately 
heard a great deal about " keeping step " as a valuable part of pub- 
lic-school training ; but I do not know a more unfortunate figure to 
use with regard to education. Even in military movements, if 
troops want to get anywhere, they never keep step. A large school 
is almost necessarilv a kind of averaging machine. But we should 
always bear in mind that though this averaging may be in some 
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measure necessary, it is a necessary evil. All would admit that it 
would be an ineffable loss to mankind if the few great men were 
averaged with the millions of common people — if by the averaging 
process the world had lost such men as Faraday and Agassiz, Ham- 
ilton and Webster, Gladstone and Cavour. But do we equally well 
understand that when ten bright, promising children are averaged 
with ninety slow, inert, ordinary children, a very serious loss is in- 
flicted, not only upon those ten, but upon the community in which 
the one hundred children are to grow up. There is a serious and 
probably an irreparable loss caused by the averaging of the ten with 
the ninety children. Therefore, I say that uniformity in education 
all along the line is an evil which we should always be endeavoring 
to counteract by picking out the brighter and better children, and 
helping them on by every means in our power. 

Another point I wish to mention is, that we shall never get what 
we need from our educational institutions if we try to put them on 
a purely secular basis. It seems to me that during the last twenty- 
five or thirty years there has been a relative decline in the intellec- 
tual and spiritual part of our national life. The material is getting 
too strong a hold of us. Of this decline one evidence may be seen 
in the very slow growth of our higher institutions of learning — a 
growth which by no means keeps pace with the increase of our pop- 
ulation. The very best outcome of school life is a taste for serious 
and earnest reading, which will nourish in a boy, as he grows up, 
his intellectual life. He need not be reading mathematics and the- 
ology ; he may read history, fiction, travels, biography, or even 
politics. But that taste for reading, whatever its kind may be, must 
be implanted at school ; and this object should be persistently kept 
in view from the primary school up. It should be almost the supreme 
object of the teacher's efforts. And yet there is another vital work 
to be done at school — the cultivation of the love for beauty, good- 
ness, and truth, and of the sense of duty and honor. Some say this 
can be done without the aid of religion. It never has been. How 
to combine a true religious and moral training with our present sec- 
ular education is the great question of to-day. This problem had 
not arisen here sixty or seventy years ago, for then our people were 
homogeneous. To-day they are heterogeneous. Germany, Austria, 
France, Belgium, and other countries of heterogeneous population 
have solved this problem by combining various religious instruction 
with the public secular education ; the religious teachers belonging 
to different denominations are admitted to the public schools at 
fixed times, and government appoints and pays the religious as it 
does the secular teachers. — Papular Educator. 



The tissue of the life to be — 

We weave with colors all our own : 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 
10 
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WHAT TO TEACH, AND WHEN. 

An epitome of a very significant part of the teacher's prepara- 
tory duty is contained in the maxim of Pope : 

" All knowledge is ourselves to know." 

Coleridge enlarged upon it thus : 

tl "Tie the sublime of man, 
Our noon-tide majesty, to know ourselves, 
Part and proportion of a wondrous whole." 

Could the conditions of full self-knowledge be attained — not only 
as it concerns our present status, but our past as well — perhaps 
many of the difficulties of teaching would be removed. We can 
hardly reproduce in our own minds with much vividness the feel- 
ings of disappointment or dismay that probably attended our early 
efforts in learning, nor understand how that which seems so clear to 
us now should ever have been vague or obscure. Inasmuch, then, 
as we are not able to trace the steps of our own development, what 
assiduous study do we need to make of the child-nature with which 
we have to deal ! With what care and deliberate judgment ought 
we to mark the milestones on his road to learning ! 

Now, every one knows there are some things to be learned early, 
that certain habits of accuracy and promptness materially affect all 
later work, and that the memory of children in things within their 
comprehension is sometimes startlingly correct. Much, then, in 
this period, of reading and writing and spelling — rendered pleasing 
by variety of matter and method — much of simple calculation, 
much of geography and natural history, and whatever treats of 
life forms on our globe. And let us not be in too great haste to 
get beyond this period. The watchword of patience — Wait — is not 
more necessary for any laborers in the vineyard than for teachers. 

Again, every one knows that he forgets much because he has not 
thoroughly comprehended what he has attempted to learn. Wit- 
ness the child wading laboriously through a quagmire of modes and 
tenses, a veritable Slough of Despond to him, where a few years 
later he might so easily discern the true path. " Oh !" shouts a 
chorus of voices from the ranks of ardent theorists — " Oh ! that is 
the fault of bad methods!" 

Perhaps. But have I not heard a voice from another direction, 
saying, "As much depends on knowing what to teach as how to 
teach?" 

Some one says that what we remember is the sum of what we have 
really known. The verdict of natural judgment does not readily 
escape our minds. Evidently then, those subjects requiring much 
reason, such as the study of advanced grammar (which I conceive 
to be profitable and disciplinary in its place), as well as some sup- 
posably simple things in science and quantity, can only be well 
learned in that period when the intellectual realm is under the joint 
sovereignty of memory and judgment. 
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The practice of reviewing arithmetic after the study of higher 
mathematics is a step in the right direction. It strikes me that our 
school curricula are frequently planned, not for the dull pupils, 
hardly for the ordinary even, but for the bright ones. Of course, 
much allowance is to be made to cover the variations in the needs 
that different schools are intended to supply. But suppose that a 
course of study has been arranged as nearly as possible according to 
the order of development, it remains to be considered whether the 
completion of the popular " good education " ought not to be shifted 
to a time a few years later. Is it better that girls should graduate 
at seventeen or twenty ? That young men should leave school at 
eighteen or twenty-one ? 

I believe, as a rule, that earlier than this the mind is not ripe tor 
a portion of its work, and if deferred much beyond this, the student 
loses what he cannot easily make up. For though there is an occa- 
sional prodigy among children, and though learning is to be con- 
tinued throughout life, there are few of either Pascals or Catos. 

Herbert Spencer says : " Nature is a strict accountant ; if you 
demand of her more in one direction than she is prepared to lay 
out, she balances the account by making a deduction elsewhere. 
If you will let her follow her own course, taking care to supply, in 
right quantities and kinds the raw materials of bodily and mental 
growth required at each age, she will eventually produce an indi- 
vidual more or less evenly developed. If, however, you insist on 
Eremature or undue growth of any one part, she will, with more or 
»s protest, concede the point; but that she may do your extra 
work, she must leave some of her more important work undone. 
Let it never be forgotten that the amount of vital energy which the 
body at any moment possesses is limited ; and that, being limited, 
it is impossible to get from it more than a fixed quantity of 
results." Mary Ward. 



SOME COMMENT ON A REMARK OF RUSKIN. 

There appeared some months ago in The Student a quotation 
from Ruskin — simply an isolated paragraph of a very few lines — 
which struck the writer rather unfavorably, and caused him to re- 
gret its insertion in our educational periodical. The reason for this 
uneasiness will be apparent from the following letter (introducing 
the paragraph) which the undersigned believed it proper to address 
the eminent author above named : 

" I write thee in reference to the following passage which I 
noticed lately in The Student, an educational monthly of this 
city : ' John Ruskin says, in reply to an inquiry as to his views of 
the value of Greek and Roman in modern education, " I never would 
read nor trouble myself to speak a word on the subject. Knowing 
classic tongues and history is the primary difference between a gen- 
tleman and a clown." ' 

" If the sentence last quoted be correctly reported (which I ques- 
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tion), I should regret it very much as having come from the excel- 
lent author, John Ruskin. There are probably very many Ameri- 
cans who would find it difficult to decide as to whether or 

were the better poet. One of the two, however, is a super- 
ior classical scholar, while the other had quite an elementary edu- 
cation, and, I think, is not at all conversant with Greek and Latin 
authors in the original tongues. Yet they are equally gentlemen, 
and equally removed from being clowns. 

" I write this with entire kindliness, for if the quoted sentence pur- 
porting to be thine is not such, it is due to thee that it be not circu- 
lated. On the other hand, if it be correctly reported, I trust that 
thy Christian charity may incline thee to so modify it as that it may 
not incorrectly describe those true and tender spirits who, though 
deficient in classical culture, are, nevertheless, possessed of that 
priceless wisdom which impels them to ' love as brethren, [to] be 
pitiful, courteous.' As William Penn said concerning George Fox, 
who, though of little learning, possessed this true politeness and 
culture, it manifested itself in him beyond all forms of breeding. 
From the City of Brotherly Love, the greeting of thine truly, etc." 

In reply to the foregoing inquiry, J. Ruskin writes from his home 
at Coniston, Lancashire : " The sentence is precisely and fully 
quoted as I wrote it." He declines, however, to discuss the matter, 
as he says that he does not explain himself in newspapers or in let- 
ters.* The reader having the letter of inquiry and the essential 
part of the response before him, I forbear any remark upon 
the latter, either in its manner or matter ; but, leaving the author 
of Sesame and Lilies, I find ready at hand in the late address 
of Frederick W. Farrar at the University of Pennsylvania some- 
thing like a true expression of " the value of Greek and Roman 
in modern education." Desiring not to be understood as in any 
wise an enemy to the classics, but on the contrary, expressing his 
high estimation of the place they hold, and, indeed, of their indis- 
pensability in a " perfect education," he is, nevertheless, persuaded 
that " it is still possible to have the best literary results without a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin."f I think we may therefore safely 
dissent from the peremptory asseveration of the author first named, 
that, " knowing classic tongues and history is the primary difference 
between a gentleman and a clown." Jobiah W. Leeds. 



Luminous trees are reported to be growing in a valley near Tus- 
carora, Nev. At certain seasons the foliage gives out sufficient light 
to enable any one near at hand to read small print, while the lumi- 
nous general effect may be perceived some miles distant. The phe- 
nomenon is attributed to parasites. — N. Y. Observer. 

* I am aware that the word " clown " is sometimes used to describe an unlet- 
tered " rustic." 

t The abstract of F. W. Farrar's remarks, given by G. V., Jr., in the last 
Student, anticipates the fuller citation that I might have made. 
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THREE LATE ENGLISH QUARTERLIES. 

I. It is still the glory of the Edinburgh Review that it occasionally 
produces articles worthy of its character fifty years ago, when Lord 
Macaulay wrote for it his celebrated paper on Milton, and, better 
yet, his article on Lord Bacon. In this last issue we have a most 
exhaustive monograph on Coleridge, an English Emerson in cer- 
tain ways, but a greater, more orthodox, man, and with an influence 
of wider range. In this paper the merits, demerits, and the personal 
and literary life of Coleridge are digested for some future biographer 
as they have never been before, and in a shape very desirable, con- 
sidering the occult relation he has always sustained to the leaders of 
English thought for many years past. 

Similar in character, and very timely just now, is the paper on 
"The Life and Work of M. Pasteur," edited by his son-in law. It is 
an independent, original study of what Pasteur has done himself, 
both his own discoveries and what others have accomplished with 
him, written from a scientific standpoint by one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his researches. It is a very valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of scientific methods and processes, for which it would 
seem there is probably a vast future. " The Faith Ivan " is an ac- 
count of the social condition and religion of the ancient Parsis, and 
practically gathers up about all that can be said about them. With a 
sum total of a hundred thousand Zoroastrian worshipers scattered 
over various parts of the globe, about half that number make their 
home in Bombay, where they are foremost in promoting female en- 
franchisement, in advancing education, and in all European im- 
provements. The future, however, is hardly with them from politi- 
cal proscription and tenacity to their traditional beliefs. 

Another leading article in this issue is " The Revised Version of 
the Old Testament:" The writer holds that neither the revised 
New nor the revised Old Testament will take the place of the au- 
thorized version. His idea is that the revised New Testament, used, 
not instead, but along with the authorized version, will be of solid 
worth to students of the New Testament who have little or no 
knowledge of the original language and have no time to go into 
learned research. For the Old Testament revision he entertains 
a different opinion, viz.: that there is too little for the scholar and 
too much for the general reader ; that the Hebraist acquainted with 
German exegesis has no need of it, while he who is not a Hebraist 
may be easily and seriously misled by it. It does not offer for the 
general reader such security as would be desired. This number 
also contains a review of Dr. Martineau's "Types of Ethical 
Theory," with a partial analysis of the same, with considerable 
excellent, independent, and original comment. The articles we 
have thus mentioned are of permanent value. (The Edinburgh 
Review, October. Boston, Mass. : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

II. The best of the religious quarterlies, English and American, 
is undoubtedly the Church Quarterly Review, published in London, 
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and representing the ripest and noblest thought of the English 
Church. In a previous number of The Student we noticed the 
remarkable " Bampton Lectures " of Bishop Temple, reviewed at 
length in the Fourth mo. number of the Quarterly. The most impor- 
tant paper in the present issue is that on Canon Freemantle's "Bamp- 
ton Lectures/ ' both of them simply and only a discussion of the social, 
political, scientific, and ethical aspects of Christianity, and both, 
we think, most serviceable to teachers or the general reader desir- 
ing to keep up with the best thought of the day on these topics. 
This quarterly is the organ of the conservative English Churchmen. 

III. Several articles in the Quarterly Review are of very positive 
value and interest. That of Dean Burgon, on " The Revised Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament," will prove, we think, of most impor- 
tance to our readers. There seems to be no question as to the place 
of the Revised Version of the New Testament for the student or 
general reader. Doubters in this respect should read the very able 
notice of it in the Bibliotheca Sacra of Seventh mo., 1883, and the 
Presbyterian Review of Fourth mo., 1883, by Dr. Llewellyn J. Evans, 
both of them of remarkable power, and both affirmative in regard 
to the helpfulness of this version as previously mentioned. Dean 
Burgon, however, has carried a free lance with regard to both 
versions. He has earned a prescriptive right to express himself on 
the subject. Without doubt he is, excepting Dr. Wescott and Pro- 
fessor Driver, the best Hebrew and Greek texualist in England, and 
his statement that the revised Old Testament cannot be accepted as 
an adequate version of the Hebrew Scriptures has the emphasis of 
unquestionable authority. 

" The marginal notes " he thinks the worst part of the work. 
Many are incorrect. The Hebrew text, in the view of Dr. Burgon, 
has been improved in many instances, and the style and diction of 
the King James version well preserved, and yet the translation is 
inadequate. 

The article with the title li Taine on Jacobinism," and with the 
French Revolution of 1789 as a text, is a note of warning to the 
English voter in view of the progressive march of the English 
democracy. 

The number is certainly a very strong one. (The Quarterly Re- 
view, October. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

(Selected from various sources.) 



But the boy needs two things, and to succeed he must have them : 
(1) He must have an ambition to do his best ; (2) He must improve 
his mind, and prepare himself to have such " discretion " as will 
enable him to " go where he is most needed." A man, in this age, 
should not be a machine, nor an adjunct of a machine. He should 
understand the machine that he is to run, be superior to it, not be 
run by it, but, if need be, change it to do more, or better, or dif- 
ferent work. — William A. Mowry — Talks With My Boys. 
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TEACHING HISTORY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

By Harry Pratt Judson, 

Principal of Troy (N. Y.) High School and Professor-elect of History 
in the University of Minnesota. 

The common formula of the educational iconoclast is that what- 
ever is is wrong ; and this is supplemented by the further dictum 
" There is but one right way, and that is my way." 

I wish to say, at the outset, that I am not an iconoclast ; neither 
do I propose to carve out a slice of German fog and set it up here 
labeled an electric light. 

First of all, it is worth considering whether we do not materially 
undervalue an adequate knowledge of history. Weigh it in the 
balance against other branches. Does not a correct notion of the 
past tend to make an intelligent man, a good citizen, a prudent 
politician ? What is history but the accumulated experience of the 
race? And of what fibres are good judgment and wisdom wrought, 
if not of experience ? The individual learns to guide his separate 
actions mainly by the rude teaching of hard knocks. History 
affords us a wider ground of induction, an ampler material for con- 
structing the future. It is a question whether all that goes to make 
a man better and wiser is not found at least as richly in the do- 
main of historical knowledge as in the refinements of language or 
in the subtleties of mathematics? And yet in these other lines of 
work methods of instruction have reached a far wider development, 
and much more time is given in the curricula of schools. Notice 
that in the study of language or mathematics a careful gradation 
is observed, both in matter and in the manner of instruction. A 
foundation is laid slowly and surely. And yet the figure of a 
foundation fails just here : a real comprehension of the principles 
of either language or mathematics is a growth ; and a part of good 
teaching is the judicious waiting for the mind to grow to the intel- 
ligent understanding of the successive ideas. Now, in teaching 
history, the method and the material too often vary but slightly 
from the beginning to the end of the course. The historical sense 
is never developed. A child is put at reciting the manoeuvers of a 
campaign who can hardly tell a campaign from a cartridge. It is 
time for a boy to study history, and so a book in history is deliber- 
ately rammed into the educational sun and fired at the victim at 
point-blank range. Little wonder that quite often he is knocked 
down. 

It should be remembered that the number of boys and girls who 
are interested in history is really small. Now and then we find one 
who reads it from choice. But the great mass of young people 
with whom we have to deal, from the circumstances surrounding 
them in their home-life and from their inherited tastes, would never 
open a book on history except as a task. 
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I question whether any consecutive history is the proper thing 
with which to begin. A child can hardly grasp the abstractions of 
algebra until he has mastered the concrete ideas of arithmetic. And 
so when he makes his beginning with history. Episode, detail, 
description, he finds fascinating. But the idea of the continuity of 
historic time, the long march of ages, the kaleidoscopic changes of 
events, he finds bewildering. Too often he is dizzy and despairing 
almost from the outset ; and history becomes to him a synonym for 
the laborious memorizing of juiceless facts. 

To meet this difficulty, perhaps we can wisely take a leaf from the 
experience of our German friends ; and this experience is so practi- 
cal and so successful that we can hardly call it either foggy or 
fanciful. They remember that children are, above all things, 
inquisitive, and, like the Athenians, eager to hear some new thing. 
And so, at an early point in the primary school, a definite portion 
of time is devoted to story telling ; only the stories are of facts, not 
fancies. I can safely ask those before me if, in their own childhood, 
a story of pioneer life and Indian adventure, from the lips of the 
aged grandmother, telling things that really happened, was not 
vastly more absorbing than the fictions of Ned Buntline or Mayne 
Reid ? Fiction is not in itself more interesting than fact. The 
interest lies in the thing told and in the way of telling it. But 
surely, in the long and varied story of the human race there are 
countless episodes more thrilling than any that the brain of novelist 
or poet ever conceived. And what accomplishment can the teacher 
learn of more constant value in his work than the power of telling 
what he has to say in a way to interest ? 

In this line of work the essential things to remember are, that the 
stories must be of men and events worth knowing ; that they may 
be entirely isolated one from another, the teacher not merely seeking 
to keep up the sequence of things, but carefully avoiding it ; and 
that the tales are interesting. In this way most of the essentials in 
ancient and modern history may be made entirely familiar before 
history is ever studied, 'f hen, when the study is begun, it is not 
untrodden ground. At every turn familiar friends are met, and 
added zest is given to the work by learning the relations of things 
that before existed in the mind unrelated — this last is no small 
point. Bemember that it is not so much learning new facts as 
learning the relations of old facts, that satisfies curiosity. 

Another prime essential in teaching history is, that it be treated 
pictorially. Sit through a debate in the House of Commons, watch 
Gladstone as he manages that turbulent assembly ; listen to " the 
old man eloquent " as he pours out the riches of his learning, his 
fancy, and his wit, in defending his cause ; hear the thunders of 
applause and the stormy debate that followed. Do you not feel, 
thereafter, that the British Parliament is for you a reality, and not 

a mere newspaper abstraction ? 

******* 

But the teacher can seldom take his class to Gettysburg or to the 
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forum at Rome. What then ? Why, photography brings the 
whole world before our eyes. Pictures are now as abundant and 
cheap almost as newspapers. Gather all you can. Show your class 
every place, every cathedral and fortress, every hero and statesman 
and poet. Let them see Elizabeth in her ruff and robes, with her 
red hair and hooked nose ; Raleigh, in cloak and doublet ; the 
gentleman of the Restoration and of the age of Queen Anne, in his 
gorgeous attire. When photograph and engraving fail, or pocket- 
book gives out, then let the painter's brush or the artist's camera be 
the teacher's lips. Let him give color and life to every phase of the 
story, so that the moldering knights of the Crusades are no longer 
dead, and the vanished strings of the troubadours awake to music. 

But that the teacher may have the power to do this, he must 
observe a very commonplace law. Perhaps nothing is more stale, 
true though it be, than that the teacher must study incessantly. 
And in nothing is this more emphatically true than in teaching his- 
tory. To realize the ages past as if they were the age present, one 
must search into them from all sides. He must be ever eager to 
add to his knowledge, ever ready to correct false impressions. There 
are some shallow people who think history a simple matter, because,, 
forsooth, it is merely the telling of facts. I do not know anything 
in this world more difficult than to tell facts as they are. The 
other day I read an item of local news in one of our best papers 
about an ordinary occurrence, easy to investigate, and in the six 
lines of print were three material errors. Do you expect the com- 
plicated web of human action and passion to be unraveled with 
facility by the first careless hand that lays hold of it ? Physical 
science is a long series of hypotheses successfully exploded. Phlo- 
giston anddephlogisticated air, epicycle and caloric, perpetual motion 
and the transmutation of metals, in broken fragments strew the 
path over which advancing science has gone. Historical investiga- 
tion fares no better. One is too apt, even unconsciously, to view the 
past through the eyes of the present. In the words of Faust — 

" What you the spirit of the Ages call, 
Is nothing but the spirit of you all, 
Wherein the Ages are reflected." 

To reach, then, such a view of the past as to make it seem present, 
to be able to do the miracle of restoring to life the dead years, the 
teacher must saturate himself with study and thought. 
[to be continued.] 



Luther's House at Wittenberg. — This historic mansion has 
been thoroughly renovated, according to a plan adopted by the late 
King of Prussia, Frederick William IV. A colonnade now con- 
nects the house with the University buildings. Some adjoining 
ground has been acquired by the University and made into a public 
garden, in which a beautiful fountain has been erected that is con- 
nected with historic and artistic memories. — N. Y. Observer. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Boohs to be noticed in The Student should be sent to Henry N. 
Hoxie, Oermantown, Philadelphia, Penna. 

I. How We are Governed. By Anna Laurens Dawes. D. 
Lothrop <fe Co., Boston, Mass. 

We think we do a real service to teachers of United States history 
and to those who have classes in the Constitution of the United 
States in calling their attention to the book. It is a portable volume, 
of excellent type, good paper, and with its chapter, page, and margi- 
nal headings, one can quickly find just what he is looking for, as also 
easily keep run of the authbr's thread of discourse. Moreover, it differs 
very much indeed from the usual book on the United States Constitu- 
tion in that, while it affords an ampler exposition of the text of that 
document and has a much wider range of political illustration, it fol- 
lows modestly the method of comparative politics, introducing some- 
what the usages of English, French, and German constitutional his- 
tory. Of all the dry and insipid text-books of our youthful days, we 
recall no Sahara waste of stupid book-making quite equal toSheppard's 
Constitution of the United States. This book is its exact opposite — 
rich in anecdote drawn from an actual experience and contact of 
thirty eventful years with direct legislation in the United States 
House of Representatives and Senate (for the author acknowledges 
fully her obligations to her father), and so clear and simple in state- 
ment that it reminds one of the charming books we now and then 
have of French narrative and exposition — judicial, transparent, and 
interesting. A number of topics also are treated of which hitherto 
have not found entrance into books on this subject, and, all in all, 
it is a racy, very modern, exceedingly readable, and useful book. 

II. Evesham Friends in the Olden Time. A History of Eves- 
ham Monthly Meeting of the Society of Friends, with Notes on 
" Worcestershire Quarterly Meeting and the Circular Yearly 
Meetings for the Seven Western Counties. ,, Compiled from 
original Records and other Sources by Alfred W. Brown. Lon- 
don : West, Newman & Co., 1885. 

Evesham is in Worcestershire, in the West of England, and the 
Society of Friends began to hold meetings there in the year 1655. 
This little book is interesting to members of this religious Society 
from its immediate connection with the stirring events succeeding 
the Protectorate of Cromwell and the Restoration, up to the year 
1689. It also has a value in the history of non-conformity in Eng- 
land. George Fox, William Dewsberry, and George Whitehead 
seem to have visited this meeting, and the extracts from its records, 
some of which are exceedingly quaint, give the reader a photo- 
graphic view of measures and men and events strangely dissimilar in 
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many ways to those of our own time. The volume is made up of 
seven chapters, the most interesting of which are those on " Hum- 
phrey Smith," " The Sufferings, Tryals, and Purgings of the Saints 
at Evesham," " Thirty Years' Persecution," " Viscountess Conway, 
of Ragley Hall ;" " The Establishment of the Quaker Discipline in 
Worcestershire," and " The Ten Associated Meetings." 

III. Practical Essays. By Alexander Bain, LL. D. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 

The distinguished Scotch logician, Alexander Bain, has previously 
■expressed his ideas in a vigorously written book called Education as 
a Science, It is not uncommon to hear it quoted at educational con- 
ventions and in educational literature. This volume is made up of 
lectures delivered by the author before various educational societies, 
and of contributions to popular magazines and reviews. 

Dr. Bain, we doubt not, has an influence partially good in cor- 
recting some educational methods and practices of doubtful ultimate 
value. He is very greatly in harmony, moreover, with certain edu- 
-cational tendencies of the day. In education, however, as in reli- 
gion or politics or literature, all depends upon whose camp we are 
in, and Bain is in the wrong camp. His school is not the Quaker 
school. His "Science of Education" is not a Christian science of 
education. And the reason is that he is a materialist. In a digni- 
fied way, he scoffs at the idea that the soul is a soul. " The physical 
alliance," he says, in his book, Mind and Body, " is the very law of 
our mental being ; it is not contrived purely for the purposes of 
making our mental states known ; without it we should not have 
mental states at all." Both these books are significant of what is 
going on in modern thought, or, at least, in various educational quar- 
ters. They assume pure blood and a good nervous system to be the 
main thing ; conscience is mostly a product of experience, not an 
innate faculty ; morals and religion a mode of thought, not absolute 
standards. He says, " The teacher's work is a duty undertaken for 
payment ;" "it is subsidiary .to the single object of teaching a defi- 
nite amount of knowledge. It wants the requisite of affection ; the 
numbers are too great and the mutual concern too restricted ; yet af- 
fection is not wholly excluded ; in certain well-marked cases it may 
play a part." Of one hundred practical teachers, how many believe 
a word of the above ? How many do not know that the brain of 
childhood is reached through the heart ? Bain believes that the in- 
tellect is the central fact, that as a man thinks so he will feel and 
act. But the great teachers, Ascham, Milton, Arnold, Locke, Froe- 
bel, "Wayland, Lyon, knew that feeling determines thought, and 
thought action ; and that conscience is regnant. The system is thus 
baseless, the methods suggested limited, the doctrine false. 

IV. King op the Golden River. A Legend of Stiria. By 
John Ruskin, M. A. Received from Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS. 

I. The Atlantic Monthly. First mo., 1886. 1. The Free Ne- 
groes of North Carolina. 2. Political Consequences in England 
of Cornwallis' Surrender at Yorktown, by John Fiske. 3. The 
New Portfolio, by 0. Wendell Holmes. 4. Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
5, Stedman's Poets of America. 

II. Harper's Magazine. First mo., 1886. 1. Winter in Devon- 
shire. (Illustrated.) 2. Domestic and Court Customs of Per- 
sia. (Illustrated.) 3. Great American Industries. II. A Lamp 
Full of Oil. 4. Christmas-tide with the Germans before Paris- 
illustrations.) 5. Editor's Easy-Chair. 6. Editor's Drawer. 
7. Editor's Study. 

III. The Century. First mo., 1886. 1. City of Teheran. II. 
(Illustrated.) 2. Feathered Forms of Other Days. (Illustrated.) 
3. Typical Dogs. Pointer. (Illustrated.) 4. The Lesson of 
Greek Art. 5. Canada. 6. Some European Republicans. (Il- 
lustrated.) 7. Spiritual Preaching for Our Times. 

IV. The Eclectic. First mo., 1886. 1. Recent Observations on 
the Habits of Ants, Bees, and Wasps, by Sir J. Lubbock. 2. Cul- 
ture and Science: An Address delivered by E. A. Sonnenschein, 
Professor of Classics and Chairman of the Academic Board at the 
Distribution of Prizes in Mason College, Tenth mo. 1st, 1885. 3. 
The Edict of Nantes. 

V. Littell's Living Age. Twelfth mo. 12th, 1885. 1. A Scotch 
Physician. 2. Some American Notes. 3. Hydrophobia. (Twelfth 
mo. 19th, 1885.) 4. The Channel Islands. (First mo. 2d, 1886.) 
5. Opium-Poppy Cultivation. 6. Burmah. (First mo. 9th, 
1886.) 7. The Origin of the Alphabet. 8. Contemporary Life 
and Thought in France. 

VI. Nature. Twelfth mo. 17th. 1/ Charles Darwin. (Twelfth 
mo. 10th, 1885.) 1. Encyclopcedia Britanniea, Vols. XVIII 
and XIX. 2. Ball's Story of the Heavens. (Twelfth mo. 3d, 
1885.) 1. The Etiology (Causes) of Cholera. 2. The Royal So- 
ciety. Address of the President, Professor T. H. Huxley, deliv- 
ered at the Anniversary Meeting, Eleventh mo. 30th, 1885. 



. SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
Worms in Ice. — Dr. Leidy referred to a communication made by 
him last winter on living organisms in ice. He stated that Dr. S. 
C. Thornton, of Moorestown, N. J., a couple of weeks since, had 
submitted to him for examination a bottle of water from melted ice, 
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such as was habitually used in his family, and in which, he said, he 
had observed living worms. A number of these proved to be 
present in the specimen but were all dead. Having expressed a 
desire to confirm the statement that the worms were observed alive 
in fresh water, Dr. Thornton last week had obligingly sent him a 
basket of the ice. This was part of the provision made nearly a 
year ago from the vicinity of Moorestown. The ice was full of air 
bubbles and water drops. On being melted a number of the worms 
were liberated and proved to be in a living and quite active con- 
dition. It is probable that while imprisoned in the ice they may 
not have been frozen, but, perhaps, remained alive in a torpid con- 
dition in water drops. It is a remarkable fact that these animals 
should remain so long alive in the ice, and yet die so readily in the 
melted water subsequently. The worms are of the same species 
noticed in the ice-water of the first communication, which was 
derived from similar ice procured from a mill-pond in Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania. These facts would indicate that it is desir- 
able to avoid the spongy ice from stagnant waters, as being liable to 
retain organisms which would be detrimental to us. In the clear 
ice, such as is served in Philadelphia, no living organisms have been 
detected. The little worms of the ice appear to be undescribed 
species allied to the common earthworm. They are from one-third 
to one-half an inch in length, translucent white, cylindrical, and 
with from thirty-five to fifty segments. The oral segment, which is 
eyeless, has a blunt, comical upper lip. — Friends 9 Review. 



J. D. Hyatt has recently been making observations on the com- 
pound eyes of certain flies. He has found that they contain dif- 
ferent kinds of lenses in their upper and lower parts, corresponding 
to the long-sight and short-sight in spectacles. Thus they have 
telescopic eyes looking upward, and microscopic eyes looking 
downward. 



Among the many animal instincts that of migration is quite 
general and clearly marked in the animal kingdom. It is first 
clearly exhibited in the group Arthropoda, for it is well known that 
crabs, caterpillars, and butterflies have regular periods of mi- 
gration. 

Immense swarms of migratory dragon-flies are also recorded. 
Among vertebrates the propensity is very marked among many 
kinds of fish, and sea-turtles visit with great regularity islands in 
midocean to deposit their eggs. Among mammals, from the smallest 
to the greatest, it is quite common, and with birds it is almost if not 
quite universal. This is a subject about which much may yet be 
learned by observation, and is a fruitful and interesting field for 
scientific investigation. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Questions and answers for this department should be addressed to 
T. K. Brown, Westtown, Pa. 

No. 83. — In a text-book on the Principles of Physics, by Alfred 
Daniell, at the top of page 236 is the statement — " The region of 
space through which the earth is at present traveling contains much 
benzine vapor, with ethyl-hydride and other alcohol derivatives." 
What evidence ? C. E. C. 

No. 84. — Please explain registering thermometers. P. 

No. 85. — One dark, damp night last spring or early summer, in 
picking up some stave wood the bark slipped off from an elm stick, 
and I saw many sparks or specks of light. They instantly disap- 
peared, but if I rubbed my hand over the stick or the inside of the 
bark they momentarily reappeared. I found other elm limbs where 
the bark was partly rotted the same, and on taking one to the light 
I found it infested with great numbers of little white worms. They 
were not more than an eighth of an inch in length, a little flattened, 
and moved quickly about. Can you cast any light on these little 
luminaries ? T. E. B. 

No. 86. — Happening in at a publisher's some days ago, and 
admiring the large bulb and the long, upward-meandering flower- 
scape of a potted specimen of Scilla maritima, the proprietor of the 
place and of the interesting plant desired to know how he could 
successfully transplant the bulblets which clustered around and 
even disposed themselyes upon the entirely-exposed surface of the 
parent bulb. He had made numerous attempts to get them to 
grow, when detached, but so far without success. Information as to 
the proper treatment to be observed is desired. (It is this species 
of Scilla, I believe, which affords the essential ingredient oi that 
" elixir of squills " so acceptable as a .medicine to the juvenile 
palate.) J. W. L. 

Answer to No. 80. — On thinking over my pupils, I do not find 
that excellence in drawing and spelling go together. Some of my 
best pupils are good at both, as they are at everything else ; but my 
best drawer is an indifferent speller, and one of the stupidest spellers 
I ever had has executed a very creditable landscape in oil. I can 
recall other similar instances also. J. R. 

Answer to No. 81. — Without having examined the eyes of my 
pupils carefully, my observations do not lead me to think that bad 
spelling often results from defective sight. The two pupils in my 
room this year who wear glasses are pretty good spellers. I have 
noticed, however, that some children who were rapid and voracious 
readers were poor spellers. This I have supposed to be because they 
did not allow the forms of the individual words sufficiently to im- 
press the mind. J. R. 
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Answer to Nos. 80 and 81. — In the Boys' School at Westtown a 
somewhat cursory comparison of spelling and drawing and eyesight 
has been made. We find that most of those pupils in the lower 
classes, whose eyesight is known to be defective, are poor spellers. 
There are, however, several other poor spellers whose eyes appear 
to be good for ordinary uses. There are also some whose eyes are 
weak or deficient, who are, however, accurate in spelling. 

A comparison of drawing and spelling shows that the tendency to 
agreement is slight between the best pupils in each department, and 
scarcely obvious in the average and lower grades of proficiency. 

Answer to No. 84. — There are many patterns of self-registering 
thermometers, some especially designed for registering maximum 
and some for registering minimum temperatures ; some for register- 
ing temperatures in the atmosphere ; some for use in chemical and 
manufacturing operations; some for use in well borings, in sea 
soundings, etc. In most of these the mercury expands in a horizon* 
tal tube for the maximum thermometer, and pushes before it a small 
piston, which is left at the maximum point when the mercury begins 
to contract, thus registering the highest temperature. The piston is 
restored to the end of the mercury column by inclining tne tube. 
The corresponding minimum thermometer is similar in construction, 
except that alcohol is used instead of mercury. The index is drawn 
down by the contraction of the alcohol, on account of capillary ad- 
hesion to the surface, and when the alcohol begins again to expand 
the index is left at its lowest point, the alcohol passing around it 
and leaving it in the column of liquid, thus registering the mini- 
mum temperature. 

Some other very interesting and effective forms of registering 
thermometers cannot be well explained without the use of diagrams. 
Consult Deschanel's Natural Philosophy and Commander Bartlett's 
Report of the Black Sea Soundings off the Southeast Coast of the 
United States. C. C. B. 

Answer to No. 85. — The incident given is one of quite common 
occurrence. Phosphorescence is much more common than generally 
thought, although the cause of it has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. There are more than two hundred species of beetles that 
emit light. It would be impossible to tell iust what kind of larva 
is referred to, but I should judge it was the larva of a Spring-beetle, 
whose larvae are called wire-worms. They feed on vegetable mat- 
ter, and are very numerous. They sometimes remain as active larvae 
for five years. Many of these insects are luminous, both as larvae 
and imago. T. N. 

ITEMS. 

— The next Meeting of the Friends' Teachers' Association will be 
held at the new School House, Sixteenth and Cherry Streets, Seventh 
day, Second mo. 6th, two p. m. All interested are invited to attend 
the meeting. 
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Programme: 1. Report of the Educational Informant — Ann 
Sharpless. 2. A lecture on those Defects of Children's Eyes which 
affect their reading, etc. ; with illustrations and practical methods for 
testing eyes. By a Specialist — Dr. Edw. Jackson. 3. Oral and 
Text-Book Instruction, discussed hy Anna Walton and others. 

— The Friends' Institute offers a course of seven lectures, to be 
delivered in the hall of the Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. Third day, First mo. 12th, George 
B. Wood, Germantown, subject: " The Camera in the Hands of an 
Artist," illustrated ; third day, First mo. 26th, Inazo Ota, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., subject: "Japan and the Ja- 
panese ; third day, Second mo. 9th, Thomas H. McCollin, Philadel- 
phia, subject: "A Tour Through Yosemite Valley," illustrated; 
third day, Second mo. 23d, Professor I. H. B. Spiers, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, subject : " Paris, Past and Present ;" 
third day, Third mo. 9th, Francis King Carey, Baltimore, Md., sub- 
ject : " Election Frauds, and How to Prevent Them ;" third day, 
Third mo. 23d, John B. Garrett, Philadelphia, subject : " Provin- 
cial Philadelphia ;" third day, Fourth mo. 6th, Augustine Jones, A. 
M., Friends' Boarding-school, Providence, R. I., subject : " Friends 
in Politics." Lectures begin at eight o'clock p. m. Tickets for the 
course, two dollars ; single lectures, fifty cents. 

— A reunion of past pupils and the dedication of the new school 
building took place at Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, Me., on 
the 24th of Eleventh mo. last. This structure, christened " Bailey 
Hall," was built to replace the old seminary building, which was 
burned in the spring of 1883. It is situated to the southwest of the 
boarding-house, and commands a fine view of the valley of the 
Kennebec. It is forty by sixty feet, and four stories high. A large, 
airy school-room, class-rooms, and a library occupy the second floor. 
Below this are dressing-rooms. The two floors above afford dormi- 
tories for forty scholars. The building is heated throughout by 
steam. About a hundred scholars were enrolled during the autumn 
term, and the School just opened is larger than any winter term ever 
known in the School's history. The School offers three courses of 
study, in addition to which a full commercial department is to be 
opened in the spring. 

The day chosen for the dedication proved to be a very pleasant 
one. It is estimated that fully five hundred people were present. 
Among others were Albert Smiley, Augustine Jones, Eli Jones, and 
Edward Cook, former Principals of the School. The exercises of the 
day consisted of addresses by the Principal, Charles H. Jones, Eli 
Jones, and Augustine Jones, also a history of the School, by Charles 
R. Jacob. In the evening essays on educational subjects were read 
by Ellen A. Winslow and Edward Cook. 

A fine bell, the gift of Eunice Nichols Fry, and two portraits, 
one of Whittier, the other of Agassiz, have recently been added to 
the School. The latter were presented by Sarah Marble. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We are in receipt since our last issue, of the Official Report of the 
Inauguration of Bryn Mawr College on the 23d of Ninth month 
last. Also, the published abstract of the proceedings of the meeting, 
held about the same time, of the Haverford Alumni Association, 
containing, what is pertinent to our object, the oration of Francis 
J. Allinson on Secondary Education delivered on that occasion. 

They are notable documents and of special importance educa- 
tionally to teachers and all concerned, as the utterances of men qual- 
ified ex cathedra to speak on questions not only powerfully active 
just now in college and university training, but also in secondary or 
preparatory education. In the former we have the Inaugural Ad- 
dress of President Rhoads, with that of President Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins, and that of President Chase, of Haverford College ; in the 
latter a most exhaustive statement of the conflict of studies in 
grammar and high schools and academies. They are the well- 
digested judicial opinions of representative men. They come, too, 
at a time when the air is rife with the tilt between Professors Palmer, 
of Harvard, and Ladd,of Yale, on the same subjects in recent num- 
bers of the Andover Review and a memorable discussion the other 
day in New York city by Presidents Eliot and McCosh on the 
problem of moral education, a repetition of the debate by the 
same distinguished gentlemen on secular education last winter, 
which obtained such wide currency in the newspapers. Indeed, the 
11 161 
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Presidents of Harvard and Princeton seem as divergent in opinion 
on most of the conflicting questions of modern education as they 
well can be. Our object in calling attention to the publications just 
mentioned is to show their exceeding helpfulness in offering evi- 
dence for the formation of careful, conservative, and wise opinion 
on the problem of studies— or what Professor Todhunter used to 
call the conflict of studies — on the elective system, of which, now- 
adays, we hear not a little, and the orthodox curriculum as illus- 
trated in some schools and colleges and antagonized in others. 

That of Professor Allinson, as covering these problems in connec- 
tion with work in preparatory schools, is the best treatment of the 
subject we have ever seen — temperate in view, exact in the han- 
dling of testimony, wide reaching in its knowledge of the present 
condition of opinion in England, Germany, and elsewhere, and from 
various points of view, catholic, just. 

We cannot but think that their careful perusal by school constit- 
uencies would do away with a great deal of innocent well-meant 
positivenes3 of view on all these subjects ; that they would show 
those who have taken strong ground on open questions that these 
questions are as yet very open ; that the grounds of criticism and 
opposition in regard to some of them in different countries are based 
on different reasons, and that those reasons should be well known in 
taking them as evidence; and that an immeasurable amount of 
harm is done by ignorant criticism. 

We commend these Reports to all our readers. 



Editorial mention was made in The Student a few months ago 
of Arthur Gilinan's History of the American People, as being, unlike 
several other text-books of history published within a few years, 
quite free from illustrations of battle scenes. An extract from a 
letter of the author, in which he spoke of finding himself " con- 
stantly drawn away from strife toward the contemplation of the 
peaceful progress of civilization," was also given. It is a further 
gratification to know that Alexander Johnston, professor of juris- 
prudence and political economy in Princeton College, has likewise 
written a United States history (recently issued), claiming for it, 
among other things, that it is not a story book or a picture book ; 
it simply tries to teach boys how to vote, and does not try to teach 
them how to fight Indians or each other, or how to become President 
or Commander-in-chief. In a private letter to one of the editors of 
this journal Alexander Johnston says : " As I grow older, have ray 
own family, and am able to measure a part of the immeasurable 
possibilities of humanity for misery, the addition of war begins to 
seem positively fiendish. I don't wonder that Grant, while in 
Europe, would never go to see a review." To all of which it is ad- 
ditionally encouraging, as pointing to the new departure in historical 
treatment, to be able to quote the words of an influential daily, which 
says that the fact is now being recognized " that there are and were 
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peoples, as well as fighting and intriguing kings and other rulers, the 
history of which peoples they [the writers of history] are trying to 
place before the world." 

Whilst it is the practice, even in many of our best schools, to sup- 
plement the theoretical teaching of natural philosophy and chem- 
istry with an occasional lecture by a visiting demonstrator, it would 
seem, nevertheless, that a clear understanding of these eminently 
practical branches can much more readily be obtained by at once 
illustrating the text as it is brought before the pupil, or, indeed, by 
first producing the fact and then explaining it — thus carrying out a 
fundamental principle of education, that of instructing the miud 
through the eye. Would any conscientious principal of a school 
feel that he was serving the best interests of his pupils in having one 
of the regular teachers instructing them in the theoretical parts of 
arithmetic and algebra, and then engaging another teacher to come 
occasionally to teach the practical and really useful part — the appli- 
cation of the text, its e very-day, matter-of-fact service? In addition 
to the illustrations in our books of botany and physiology, as well 
as those which nature's fields afford, the Auzoux models, which sev- 
eral of our schools possess, have doubtless proved very serviceable. 
The domains of chemistry and natural philosophy should be dili- 
gently occupied in the same way. We know of expensive supple- 
mentary lectures, largely illustrated, being given in schools, where 
it seemed as though the regular preceptor should have had the 
knowledge, as well as the readiness of resource and deftness of 
manipulation which the occasion required. 

The result of inquiry by two of our teachers into the aptitude for 
spelling of pupils who could draw readily (as given in our last 
number) is surprising. Perhaps these poor spellers were taught at 
first rather by sound than sight, and never acquired the habit of 
looking closely and critically at the form of the words as they read. 
Some wide-awake, observant children, ready at the age of five or six 
to look at anything but books, will catch the idea of spelling by 
sound, while their eyes wander. Probably it would be better not 
to give them this idea early, but hold them closely to learning one 
or two words at a time by sight perfectly, so as to be able to recog- 
nize them instantly. A good perception of form ought to help in 
learning to read and spell. 

Besides the juvenile magazines mentioned some months ago as 
pure in tone, we may give notice of another, adapted to the older 
boys and girls. Its title is Treasure Trove and Pupils' Companion, 
and it is published by E. L. Kellogg <fe Co., 25 Clinton Place, New 
York, the same firm which issues The Teachers 9 Institute and Prac- 
tical Teacher. Treasure Trove is a large illustrated monthly, con- 
taining much solid reading — scientific, historical, practical — and a 
little fiction. It excludes slang, we are told. It is certainly very 
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cheap at one dollar a year, and for the present we can offer The 
Student and Treasure Trove together for only one dollar and sixty 
cents. 

And do any of our distant readers get Wanamaker's Book News ? 
It is a great convenience to book buyers. It is issued monthly (ex- 
cept that the Twelfth and First month lists are combined in one 
large holiday number), and gives not only the new books with their 
prices by mail, but reviews of some of them and specimen chapters 
and information about other works that are in preparation for the 
press. There is also a loose sheet with portrait. The past few 
numbers have brought thus, engravings of Longfellow, Emerson, 
Henry James, and Helen Hunt Jackson. This can be obtained 
from John Wanamaker, Grand Depot Store, Philadelphia, at 
twenty-five cents a year. 

We want to say a word to the girls and those who have the care 
of them. For the past ten vears we have heard much of sensible 
hygienic dressing, allowing free play to lungs. Fashion, for a time, 
acquiesced. But now that tyrant is calling again for slim waists, 
and even, as the fashion plates tell, for that " full dress" which gives 
us young women not fully dressed at evening parties. Now is the 
time, as Christians, as Friends, as sensible, intelligent women, for 
the students in our colleges to show that they are above such un- 
healthy restrictions, and promote, by their example, the relief of 
others less enlightened from compressed lungs and exposed throats, 
with their attendant diseases. 



The Bureau of Education at Washington has recently sent out 
two more Circulars of Information, the subject of one being Tech- 
nical Instruction in Europe. Schedules and detailed accounts of 
the work done in many institutions are given, which would interest 
those studying up such means of training. One class of schools de- 
scribed, the "Municipal Apprenticeship Schools" of France, looks 
like a good plan to furnish intelligent and skilled artisans, and fill 
the need opened by the decay of our old apprenticeship system in 
families. The doubtful question is the expense, which is about sixty 
dollars a year for each pupil. 

In one of the Paris schools the course covers three years, designed 
for boys from fourteen to seventeen. Except two hours for meals 
and recreation, the pupils spend the day from seven A. m. to seven 
p. m. in this combined school and workshop. The earlier hours of 
the day are always given to intellectual training. During the first 
two years four hours daily are given to study and recitation, and 
six spent in the shops. The last year only two hours are taken for 
study. French, English, geography, history, common law, drawing, 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry are taught in school, and vari- 
ous trades in the workshops. 

Of the other circular, on Education in Japan, we may speak in 
our next number. 
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WHAT IS CULTURE? 

At the end of a " parlor lecture " in Germantown this winter on 
the above theme, the following conclusions were propounded, as 
deduced from a discussion of opposing views and arguments : 

1. True culture is the process of the development, training, and 
furnishing of the whole intellectual, moral, and physical nature of 
a human being ; its result, a complete manhood or womanhood. 

2. The right basis of such culture is physiological, psychology 
being the highest part of the physiology of man. 

3. The facts of most importance here are — that in our present 
state of existence the brain is the organ of mind ; that the brain 
grows from infancy to maturity, and so do the mental powers, and 
that, the brain and mind being multiple, there may be either a pro- 
portionate development of those mental capacities which all possess 
in various degrees or a disproportionate excess of one or more above 
the rest. 

4. Culture, through the growing period up to maturity, should 
be made to develop all the mental, moral, and physical powers 
together proportionately. Therefore, school and college studies 
should be throughout the whole curriculum such as exercise co- 
ordinately the faculties of observation, memory, reason, imagina- 
tion, expression, the moral sense, and bodily activity and dexterity. 
^Exceptional instances should be dealt with in exceptional modes. 

An educational system should be framed in recognition of the 
needs and advantages of the greatest number. 

5. Certain kinds of knowledge are necessary to culture, both for 
their own direct uses and to enlarge the intellectual sphere. A gen- 
eral or elementary knowledge of many subjects need not and should 
not, when correct and systematic, be of such a nature as to deserve 
to be called " smattering." It is important for every educated man 
or woman to have a general knowledge of geography, political and 
physical; natural philosophy and chemistry; geology and astron- 
omy; natural history (of animals and plants); physiology; general 
history ; history and origins of the English language ; at least one 
foreign language; the masterpieces of English and (original or 
translated) Greek, Latin, German, Italian, and French literatures ; 
political economy and the principles of civil government ; mental 
and moral philosophy. 

6. It is advantageous and necessary to the best culture for every 
one to have, besides general studies, one favorite specialty, to be 
pursued as by-work or by-play through the years of growth and 
development, and at maturity to be made the chief, though not ex- 
clusive, pursuit of life. 

7. Individual happiness and usefulness are promoted more by 
broad, general culture during the growing period, followed by 
a not too narrow and exclusive specialism, than by a life-long 
devotion to one study or pursuit, according to inclination, urged or 
indulged to its greatest possible exhaustiveness* 
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8. Society will gain more in the long run by its members, men 
and women, receiviug broad, general culture in early life and 
avoiding excessive narrowness of specialism afterward than by each 
one finding or guessing at his or her penchant while young, and 
giving all time and energy to doing the most possible with that 
alone. 

Lastly, the sum and substance of the result of our inquiry is, 
that the elective principle, now prevailing in nearly all American 
colleges and threatening to invade our schools, is (short of post- 
collegiate universities, where it is altogether appropriate) a radical 
and tremendous mistake which needs to be, and will be, corrected 
at least within the coming century. H. Hartshorne. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE SALTAIRE PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS. 

By John Robert Seeley. 

* * * But it often happens in life that the more actively we 
bestir ourselves the more we find to do — that, in short, the more we 
accomplish the further we find ourselves removed from the comple- 
tion of our task. Just as twenty years ago we took in hand the 
pacifying of Ireland with far more earnestness than before, and 
passed law after law, yet now seem to see Ireland more hopelessly* 
alienated than ever, so in education. It sometimes seems to me 
success recedes before us, like the horizon, as we advance. The 
machinery has been greatly increased and has been made much 
more various, but it is not so clear that the real end of education is 
attained ; for education has to do with mind and character, and 
these are, it is well known, subtle things and difficult to deal with. 
It is possible to provide machinery on a great scale, and yet to ac- 
complish little. In the last century it was remarked how little 
good came of the rich endowments of our universities and how they 
were surpassed by much poorer universities in other countries. 
Machinery thrown away ! In this century we have tried machinery 
of a different kind. Have we always had success? We set up the 
examination system; we extended it over the whole country; we 
took infinite pains to make the competition free and fair — to bring 
all the prizes, the scholarships, and the fellowships, for which the 
candidates entered, open without exclusiveness. Little now remains 
to be done in this direction. Well, what do we think of the result ? 
Is this machine so decidedly better than the other? I think few 
persons will say so. Emulation turns out to be a rude and coarse 
motive ; competition proves to be an exhausting, unhealthy process. 
It is complained that those who have been trained under this system 
imbibe low views of culture; that this sort of education has disap- 
pointing results and can scarcely be called liberal. 

How much was said of the narrowness of the old classical cur- 
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riculum ! How much was expected from the introduction of new 
subjects — natural science, English history, modern languages! 
No one sympathized more heartily than I did with this movement, 
and, in a certain aspect, I should say that it has been thoroughly 
successful. But then this is not exactly the educational aspect. It 
is a great pleasure and triumph to me to think that in my old Uni- 
versity almost all these new subjects are now studied and expounded 
by earnest specialists, who devote to them as much zeal as in the 
last generation was only given to classics and mathematics. It is 
quite another question whether the individual student has reaped 
the benefit of all this improvement ; whether we can say that the 
boy who under the old system learned slowly and with great diffi- 
culty a certain amount of Latin and a certain amount of Greek — 
which in too many cases he found little use for, and therefore 
gradually forgot in after-life — whether this boy now really leaves 
school equipped with all the living knowledge of the present age, 
prepared to follow the march of science and the political and liter- 
ary development of the modern world. Here, again, I fancy there 
has been disappointment. It is found that too much is attempted ; 
that one subject drives another out of the mind ; that the old stand- 
ard of thoroughness cannot be kept up. And, again, it is found 
how subtle a thing the human mind is and how it resists our ma- 
nipulation. These profoundly interesting subjects, so full of life, so 
evidently useful as well as fascinating, which we thought could not 
fail to rouse the dullest intellect, are often found to have another 
effect. They are too potent; they destroy the individuality and 
fresh activity of thought, all the healthy waywardness and willful- 
ness, which is only vigor in its crudeness, originality in the embryo. 
Often, too, by being forced upon the mind too soon and too quickly 
and too many at a time, they leave it, not inspired and awakened, 
but listless, satiated, and disgusted*. When this too-much in the 
subject-matter of teaching is added to the competitive method and 
the stimulus of examination, the total result is often very ex- 
hausting and enfeebling. 

In short, what I would call the Broad School in education seem 
to devote the whole life of the child or youth to lessons. They map 
out in lessons almost his whole waking day. Now, as to the child, 
at least, I think that only a small part of his day ought to be given 
to lessons. And yet within the last three months two teachers have 
said to me (I admit that this was in Germany) : " It is all very well 
to speak of play ; but the truth is, our children have no time to 
play!" 

When we think of all these failures together, we come to see 
what is the exact point at which the educational movement is ar- 
riving. It seems to move parallel with the political movement. 
For a long time in both, reformers have been struggling against the 
inertness or timidity which refused to make changes and try experi- 
ments. They have been successful. Great changes have been 
made, great experiments tried. At first the reformers were jubilant. 
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Then came a time when still greater changes were made, when 
change became quite the fashion. But the reformers do not now 
become more jubilant, but rather less. Tor their budget of reforms 
begins to be exhausted, and yet the result is not produced. It ap- 
pears as if the solution lay deeper— as if something needed to be set 
in motion which no mere legislation, no mere alteration of ma- 
chinery, can reach. — Nineteenth Century. 



A RIVER PROBLEM. 

In one of his unapproachable sketches Mark Twain, cub-pilot, 
silver-miner, reporter, and author, refers casually to the disposition 
of the Mississippi River to forsake its normal channel and hug the 
western bank. Under the impression that he was evolving one of 
his Munchausen drolleries there was considerable guying by news- 
paper writers, most of whom took the matter as a delicate bit of 
satire. 

But Mark Twain knows the Mississippi River, and it is the only 
subject upon which he cannot joke. The great river in the larger 
part of its lower course is quitting its former channel and cutting 
away daily enormous slices of Arkansas and Louisiana. A snag 
will anchor somewhere in the main channel in such a way as to send 
a feeble eddy of the current against the bank. Perhaps some one 
living near by may notice a few bits of earth tumbling into the boil- 
ing pool. Whenever he sees that happen, if he is a wise man, he 
loses not a second of time. He merely pulls off his coat and goes 
to work, and he doesn't stop until he has moved his furniture, cattle, 
farming tools, and everything else movable as far away from the 
river bank as hot haste will permit. In a few hours that ugly 
looking snag has built a bar around itself and sent the current in a 
straight line for the bank. It forthwith begins to gnaw off chunks 
of real estate as large as a good-sized house in an alarmingly rapid 
manner. If you go around that bank to take observations, the 
river will probably take you and your observations at the same 
time. A few years ago, during high water, an old flat-boatman 
volunteered to chaperone me about, so that I could see the river 
make a square meal of a bottom plantation. Leaving me a few 
rods away, he approached the bank to see if it were safe. Before 
he had reached it there was an almost inaudible dull thud. My 

fuide turned quickly about and shouted "Git!" We "got," and 
ardly a minute too soon. That dull thud was a crack in the earth. 
The current had undermined the bank, and in less than two minutes 
half an acre or more of land disappeared. 

A well-known scientist ascribes this westward encroachment of 
the river to the rotation of the earth. He claims that if the 
earth's rotation is capable of creating an equatorial ocean current 
with a velocity of ten miles per day, the same force will also throw 
the Mississippi River against its west bank with momentum enough 
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to carve away the Rocky Mountains in time. Whether or not this 
view is correct is hardly worth while discussing here. Certain it is 
that the Mississippi, more than any other known river, is continually 
shifting and re-arranging its channel. If Lasalle should make his 
memorable journey of discovery again, and traverse exactly the 
same route, he would not make it in a boat. He might possibly 
ride over it in a Pullman sleeper, but if he insisted on going in his 
boat he would have to hire a team of mules to drag it along. Since 
Lasalle's time the river runs in a channel in some places two miles 
from its old bed, in some places east, but for the greater part west 
of it. Occasionally the people of a town go to bed at night in 
Arkansas and wake up next morning in Mississippi or Tennessee. 
They haven't moved, but the river has. If the town happens to be 
on the river, they don't complain much about it, because they are 
used to it. But when the river misses the town by two or three 
miles it is somewhat discouraging to the owners of property. Such 
a mishap recently befell Vicksburg. Twenty years ago General 
Grant wanted Vicksburg, but there were certain reasons why it was 
impolitic for him to go leisurely across the river and take it. So 
an army engineer conceived the idea of turning the course of the 
river across the neck instead of around it. But the Mississippi 
River is not to be snubbed in any such manner, and it steadily 
refused to turn from its old channel. About eighteen years after- 
ward it displayed a fondness for the gap canal and went through it, 
leaving Vicksburg to overlook a shallow mud flat. The town of 
Dakota was then several miles below Vicksburg ; now it is a couple 
of miles above. 

Such changes in a river seem wonderful until we take into con- 
sideration the nature of the material which forms its bed and banks. 
In the lower course all of the ground upon which the river flows 
has been carried there by the river itself; for during past ages it 
must have flowed in all parts of the lower valley, building its banks 
as it does now, and then tearing them away. The material of its 
bed and banks is but little heavier, bulk for bulk, than the water 
that deposits it. By the time the river reaches its lower course it 
has all the burden it can possibly hold, and more too. That which 
it cannot carry it drops, and because the current cannot carry it 
the river must ever after flow around it. But in flowing around 
the self-formed bar the channel is lengthened, the velocity of the 
current is diminished, and the carrying-power is enormously de- 
creased.* Therefore, a loop or bow in the river, once started, is 
likely to lengthen rather than to shorten. In one or two instances 
the river has flowed around a bend over thirty miles long rather 
than to cut across a neck half a mile wide. The current could not 
cut away this neck, simply because its velocity was not great 
enough. 

* The carrying-power varies with the sixth root of the velocity (vj oom). 
Therefore, if the velocity of the current be doubled, its carrying capacity will 
be increased sixty-four fold. 
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By and by there is a slight rise in the river. That means a 
swifter current. Then the people living in that vicinity look out, 
for the river is going to turn over a new leaf— and it may turn over 
a few square miles of real estate into the bargain. With the in* 
crease in velocity, the current is no longer passive, the neck of the 
loop gets narrower and narrower, and then there is a commotion. 
The next steamboat that comes along will pass through that new 
cut, and the crescent-shaped lake left on one side will be useful only 
as a breeding-place for alligators. 

The kind of material of which its banks and bed are made fur- 
nishes the secret of the river's erosive power. All of its confines the 
river itself built. Every cubic inch of soil along the lower course 
was deposited there by the river, and, having placed it there, the 
river can just as easily sweep it away. The whole question of per- 
manence depends upon the velocity of the current. Increase this 
velocity beyond a certain point, and the river is erosive ; decrease 
it, and the water can no longer cut away its banks. It cannot even 
carry the sediment already in suspension ; it must drop it and flow 
around it until another season of high water comes. Thus it goes 
on, year after year, alternately building and tearing away — length- 
ening and then shortening. 

Human ingenuity is a grand thing, but it has not yet grappled 
successfully with the Mississippi River problem. The work of 
Captain Eads at the river delta is child's play compared with that 
which confronts the engineer who shall attempt to lay hands upon 
the headstrong stream between St. Louis and Baton Rouge. Above 
St. Louis the river will take care of itself; from St. Louis to tide- 
water the river has a will of its own, and no human hand has ever 
curbed it. The old boatman was more than half right who 
remarked that the Lord had made the river to go where it pleased, 
" And it always has went there." J. W. Redway. 

Washington Heights, New York. 

A marsh in Nevada is said to cover over ten square miles of 
surface, and include chemically pure common salt, borax in three 
forms, sulphate of soda and carbonate of soda. The basin of 
Nevada, in which it is situated, the Silver State explains, is covered 
in many parts with dry, effervescent salts, washed in course of ages 
from the soda feldspar of the volcanic rocks and ridges of yellow 
lava which cover the country for miles. The waters of the lakes 
are heavy, appear like thin oil, smell like soap, possess great de- 
ersive qualities, are caustic as potash, and easily saponify. 

Some curious facts were recently developed at the annual exam- 
ination of conscripts in Belgium. Only six per cent, of them had 
never been to school and seventy-five per cent, were able to read 
and write. Yet forty-six per cent, could not name two countries in 
Europe ; eighty-four per cent, could not name a single celebrated 
Belgian. — N. Y. Observer. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OP SOLAR HEAT. 

The nature of the constitution of the sun is the subject of such a 
variety of views and opinions of learned men, the writer has been 
interested in an examination of the theories of a few of the more 
eminent among them. They differ so widely that if one does not 
refute another, they together prove that neither the powerful tele- 
scope nor exalted genius and learning are sufficiently far-reaching 
to bring these leaders of the scientific world into even an ap- 
proximation toward a common view of the simple constitution of 
the sun. 

Professor Langley compares the solar heat radiation with that of 
the incandescent surface of Bessemer steel in fusion, the tempera- 
ture of which is above that at which platinum melts. One of this- 
Professor's experiments was made to compare as fairly as practicable 
the intensity of the heat radiated from a liquid stream of Bessemer 
steel and the rays of sunshine, each falling fairly upon a " ther- 
mopile," the power of the sun's rays being found much greater than 
that radiated from the molten steel. In another place Professor Lang- 
ley compares the sun to a red-hot cannon-ball — the intensity of its 
light and heat probably kept up by the steady condensation of its 
own mass. Professor C. W. Siemens, whose theory is said to be 
received with growing favor, in a paper read before the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh says : " The interplanetary space surrounding 
the sun is occupied by gases and vapors, which, by the revolving 
motion of the sun, are drawn in at its poles, and, being thus brought 
under the pressure of the sun's atmosphere, inflame, are flashed 
into flame," etc., and he supposes that the light and the heat of the 
sun are thus produced and maintained. 

In a handsomely illustrated astronomical work recently met with 
in a friend's house, the author, to explain his idea and theory of 
the constitution of the sun, says : " Suppose you were upon the dome 
of the State House in Boston, and saw a fire break out in the city, 
and spread, and continue to spread, not only over the city but to 
Worcester, and from city to city, until there was a general confla- 
gration and intense burning — this would represent the condition of 
things at the surface of the sun." These descriptions are very brief, 
and are not strictly in the language of the respective authors, but 
they fairly represent them: 

William Herschel, in divers of his many astronomical works, 
gives his view of the constitution of the sun — that it is a magnifi- 
cent and probably habitable globe. He speaks not of it as a hot 
body, but of the heat produced by the sun's rays, they being 
"highly invested with tne power of creating heat." In another 
treatise Herschel says : " The sun then appears to be nothing else 
than a very eminent, large, and lucid planet * * * most proba- 
bly inhabited." 

Now, here are in brief the views of several of the most eminent 
scientific men with scarcely anything in common between them. 
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Which of them have the support of such kindred facts as are cer- 
tainly known t 

It is an interesting fact, open to us all, that the warmth of sunshine 
is about the same whether inside or outside of a very cold window- 
pane or even of a sheet of ice, A lens of ice, in an atmosphere so 
cold that sunshine will not melt it, will nevertheless concentrate 
the rays to a burning focus. These well-known and beautiful phe- 
nomena accord with Wm, Herschel's view and his expressions as 
to the " power of the sun's rays to occasion heat ' ' — those rays which, 
enlightened reason says, may be of even and equal power in each 
and all the planets of the solar system. Not so with any known 
light or heat of fire. The latter would make the planet Mercury 
very hot and leave Uranus very cold. 

Supposing the sun were, as Langley says, like Bessemer steel in 
fusion, would its radiated heat, coming ninety-three millions of 
miles, and then passing through our intensely cold atmosphere, give 
us warmth through our cold window or through ice ? The question 
is respectfully propounded. Is it possible for heat, such as that 
radiated from molten metal or of burning gases, to pass through 
both cold glass and ice leaving the temperature or the crystal 
medium unchanged? 

If Langley's theory were true, the heat leaving the sun's surface 
to-day, and coming one hundred and twenty miles per hour, would 
reach our earth in about eighty-eight years. 

Is it not due to that which we know of the harmony of the solar 
system, and more especially to the beneficence of its great Author, 
that there should be a theory of solar light and heat held up to our 
youth, consistent with such facts and phenomena as are known, that 
would reasonably apply to all the worlds whose days and nights and 
years we know, with probably their seasons ? What heat of fire would 
go out to the remoter planets ? We know not whether they are 
inhabited. William Herschel says they probably are. The sun's 
light reaches the remotest of them, and the power of his attraction 
holds them in their spheres. The light and the attraction are there, 
and the attraction bespeaks the presence of electric power. Is there 
not beauty, in harmony with all we know, in the thought that those 
rays of light, regardless of the spaces they traverse, and meeting in 
every world they shine upon with kindred electric influence per- 
vading all terrestrial substances, generate there the genial warmth 
on little Mercury, on the world we inhabit, and on huge Uranus 
alike? Rays that disregard the transparent air, the cold glass, 
and lens of ice, yet warm and burn where they are finally ar- 
rested. 

It has, I believe, long been generally considered that the sun is 
one of the "fixed stars" of the firmament. Its light is probably 
identical with that of the stars Job looked upon. Infinitely beauti- 
ful, unfading light ! Well might the prophet use the simile, they 
" shall shine as the stars, forever and ever." E. R. 
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TEACHING HISTORY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

{Continued.) 

By Harry Pratt Judson, 

Principal of Troy (N. F.) High School and Professor-elect of History 
in the University of Minnesota. 

We come now to the u Battle of the Books ;" the great question, 
text-book or topics. The solution of the problem that I would sug- 
gest is very simple. I should say, text-book and topics. I have no 
doubt that a good teacher can do excellent work without any text- 
book at all. The same thing is true of almost any other subject as 
well as of history. It does not follow that no one should use a text- 
book. Neither do I doubt that there is a great deal of slovenly work 
done in using a text-book. But I suspect that the teachers who do 
such work with a book would do about the same without it. A 
text-book is like any other tool. In the hands of a skilled workman 
it may be made to produce artistic results. If a bungler wields it, 
he will be tolerably sure to botch his material, and may end bv cut- 
ting his own fingers. In other words, it is the abuse of a text-nook, 
not its use, that leads to such prodigies of stupidity as almost any 
regent's examination may demonstrate. But in using the book, I 
should study by topics always, making the text-book merely a guide ; 
and to this end it snould invariably be supplemented by a generous 
supply of books of reference. The single book will suffice to bind 
the work together and save it from that sketchy and disjointed 
character too apt to belong to topical study. The use of other books 
will teach the habit of research, the collection of evidence, the bal- 
ancing of opinions from different points of view. Adhering to one 
book alone is almost always misleading. The student unconsciously 
gets in the way of considering his one authority as law and gospel. 
And that, at the outset, is a false habit of mind tor studying history. 
The correct habit that should be steadily taught is expressed by the 
queries : What are the facts ? How do I know that these are the 
facts ? How are these facts related one to another? 

Again, any active mind in reading a given book has many ques- 
tions and doubts suggested. The inability to solve such questions 
tends to make the mind sluggish. Hence every means should be 
supplied for leading the student always to seek the answer as his 
queries rise. A wise old teacher was wont to give his class the rule 
for looking up words in a dictionary. " Seize tne moment of excited 
curiosity." Nothing could be more apt in studying history. Lead 
the student to follow out every trail of inquiry, only never forgetting 
the main line of thought in others merely collateral. 

A table surrounded with chairs, and covered with suitable books 
for reference, is an invaluable adjunct to a school-room in which his- 
tory is studied. Maps, both physical and political, should line the 
walls, or, in the form of atlases, should lie on the table. And then 
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the student should not merely be allowed and encouraged to use 
these appliances, but their work should be so assigned as to make 
it necessary. 

In assigning the work for research, care should be taken, especially 
with a young class, to make it specific. A class of young boys and 
girls turned loose in the wilds of Bancroft, for instance, are likely 
merely to get lost in the wilderness, and to come out simply nowhere. 
But a given topic in the guide text-book may be supplemented by 
the assignment of specific chapters in given authors to consult: some 
to be studied carefully, for the facts or views they contain ; others 
to be read for the local coloring they may give. Then, at first spar- 
ringly, afterward more carefully, some topics may be given with 
merely a general indication of the authorities to be consulted. Great 
care should be maintained throughout to keep the sequence of events, 
and never to lose the thread of the story. To do that easily is one 
main value of the guide text-book, and hence it should be concise 
and clearly arranged. 

Finally, every effort should be given in two directions. First, 
that not words, but ideas, shall be memorized. From the -very out- 
set the class should be led to put things in their own language. The 
judicious assignment of topics requiring the use of various books 
will be a great help to the teacher in this direction. A class con- 
fined to a single book find it easy to commit to memory a page of 
the text ; and an easy-going teacher, hearing sounds that convey an 
idea to his mind, takes it for granted that they are the expression 
of ideas in the minds of his pupils, and so passes comfortably along 
in his way. In many such cases I verily believe that the pupil has 
little more notion what he is talking about than has a green and 
yellow parrot. I remember being told once by a young lady that 
she was reading Oicero. It struck me as a little odd, since I knew 
that she had begun Latin only a few weeks before. So one day I 
dropped into the class, and the mystery was solved. The reading 
was conducted entirely in Latin, without any attempt at transla- 
tion, or the least expression of curiosity even as to the meaning or 
form of any of the words. But the sentences rolled out in a sonor- 
ous way ; the class were impressed with the great dignity of read- 
ing Cicero; the teacher, whose smattering of Latin was hardly 
equal to wrestling with the meaning of a Ciceronian period, was 
fulfilling the requirements of the district fathers in teaching Latin ; 
the world kept on turning, and salary-day came once a month. I 
have seen classes in history that seemed to me to have about as 
definite a notion of what they were discussing as did this valuable 
class in Otcero. 

But in the second place, while insisting that his class shall use 
their own language, the teacher ought to insist just as strenuously 
that the language shall be correct English. Careful attention to 
oral recitation should be supplemented by the frequent writing on 
the blackboard, not merely of outlines and analyses of lessons, but 
also of the regular recitation. This should be criticised systemat- 
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ically with a view of spelling, punctuation, and grammatical Ian- 
guage. As often as convenient, also, the lesson might be entirely 
written on paper and handed in for correction. In other words, an 
adequate idea of what learning history means, implies that a class 
are not merely taught to acquire certain facts and store them away 
systematically in their minds, but that thev are also taught to ex- 
pre3s those facts, either orally or in writing, in good English. 
Bacon's dictum applies here exactly: "Reading maketh a full 
man ; writing an exact man ; and talking a ready man." — Educa- 
tion. 



GOVERNOR ARCHDALE. 

In the erection of Archdale Hall in connection with New Garden 
School, the Society of Friends have built at their centre of learning 
in the South a fit monument to the memory of a philanthropist 
and Christian statesman — " The Quaker Governor of tne Carolinas." 

In the year 1663, Charles II gave the territory of the Carolines 
to eight English noblemen, known in history as the eight lords pro- 
prietors. * Attracted by a mild climate and fertile soil, two perma- 
nent settlements were soon made, one on the Albemarle Sound and 
one on the Ashley River, at the present site of the city of Charles- 
ton. 

Unfortunately for the proprietors, holding, as they did, the more 
conservative political and religious notions of the English, these 
colonies were settled mainly by those who for the sake of conscience 
and principle had sacrificed their interests in the Old World that 
they might find homes in a free land. When, therefore, the pro- 
prietors attempted to organize the Quakers, Baptists, Huguenots, 
and Independents into a government based on Locke's Modeled 
Aristocracy their plans worked badly. Soon the colonists lost con- 
fidence in the proprietors, and the proprietors in turn lost confidence 
in the colonists. Selfish and unprincipled Governors were sent over 
to enforce laws enacted by men ignorant of the needs of the settlers, 
and clergymen were sent to establish the English Church and en- 
force its tenets among a people who had fled, with much sacrifice 
and suffering, the persecutions of the hierarchies of England and 
Europe. Under these circumstances it was not long till the spirit 
of dissension and rebellion pervaded both colonies. 

Added to the internal strife of the colonies, there were contentions 
and war with the Indians and threatened invasion by the Spaniards 
from the south. 

In the year 1664 Governor Smith, worn and discouraged by 
"fruitless attempts to quiet the turbulent or remove pretended 
grievances, asked leave to retire from the helm " (one example in 
history of a man who did not want to hold office). Smith's resignation 
was accepted, and John Archdale, now one of the proprietors, was 
appointed Governor of the entire province and " intrusted with large 
and ample powers." He had for some time taken much interest in 
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colonial schemes. As an agent of Gorges he visited Maine in 1664. 
He visited the Albemarle colony in 1685, and was commissioner 
for Gorges in Maine in the years 1687-8. He arrived in South 
Carolina as Governor on the 17th of Eighth month, 1695 — then 
about seventy years old. John Archdale was a man of great pru- 
dence and sagacity, holding democratic views on government, and 
possessing a benevolent and tolerant spirit in matters of religion. 
He also possessed strong faith in God and in the honesty of indi- 
vidual motives. From the beginning of his administration he com- 
bined with the motives and plans of an honest Governor, careful of 
his trust, those of the missionary, desirous of the redemption and 
elevation of the races. In his book — A Description of the Caro- 
linas — Governor Archdale begins by acknowledging the " Divine 
Providence of Almighty Omniscient God who hath so stated the 
various scenes of nature as to accomplish His Divine will in fulfilling 
whatsoever stands recorded in the Holy Scriptures." He speaks of 
the time in which he was living as " the dawning day for the accom- 
plishment of the various promises, not only that Christ should be 
given as a light to enlighten the gentiles and to be the glory of His 
people Israel," " but that God will give unto Christ the heathen for 
His inheritance and the utmost parts of the earth for His possession," 
" that the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of God as the 
waters that cover the seas ; that many shall run to and fro," etc. 

On the closing page his trustful and benevolent spirit is seen in 
the following sentences : 

" Now, candid readers, I shall conclude with what our blessed 
Lord and Saviour hath intimated, that the harvest is great and the 
laborers few, and that it is our duty to pray to the Lord of the har- 
vest that He would be pleased to send more laborers into the harvest. 
Matt ix, 37, 38. Now these laborers seem to me to be such as will 
take pains, and venture their lives for to propagate the gospel of 
Christ amongst these barbarous nations, which God, as I have before 
intimated, hath discovered in this last age of the world. And it is 
my belief that Christ will intercede to have this prayer an- 
swered, and will incline the hearts of many to begin this glorious 
work." 

On his arrival at the Charleston colony, the new Governor at once 
turned his attention to the interests of the settlers. He was soon 
supplied with evidences of the confused and dissatisfied state of the 
people, and had an opportunity to inaugurate his policy. He says : 
" When I arrived I found all matters in great confusion, and every 
faction applied themselves to me in hopes of relief. I appeased 
them with kind and gentle words, and as soon as possible called an 
assembly." 

Archdale commenced his speech to the assembly by addressing 
them as "Friends and Representatives of the People" — then followed 
a short discourse full of expressions of confidential kindness and 
candor, the effects of which may be seen in the assembly's reply as 
follows : 
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" To the Right Honourable John Archdale, Esq., Governor of Caro- 
lina: 

" May it please your Honouk. 

" We heartily thank Almighty God for your Honour's safe arri- 
val in this Place, after so many Difficulties aud Dangers, mentioned 
in your Honour's most acceptable Speech ; and we return your Hon- 
our our most sincere and hearty Thanks for the progress your Hon- 
our has already made since your Arrival towards the settlement of 
this Place; but our most particular Thanks again are for your candid 
Expressions, and the good Favour and great Kindness shown to the 
People of this Place; and do assure your Honour, that we on our 
Parts will heartily endeavour to give our utmost Assistance to the 
attainiug your so much desired Wish, the perfect Settlement of this 
Place, which will redound to the Honour of the Lords Proprietors 
and the Happiness of the People." 

But while the new administration was promising such excellent 
results in securing the permanent peace and tranquillity of the coun- 
try, there were some who were busy in sowing seeds of dissatisfaction 
and contention, until the whole assembly was involved in bitter com- 
motions. But the wisdom and good temper of the Governor made 
him equal to the emergency. By his great patience and sagacity 
they were held together in their " civil broils and heats " for six 
weeks, when, finally, all matters of conflicting interest were amica- 
bly adjusted, as intimated in the addresses that followed from the 
" Commons assembled." There was now a marked change seen in 
the condition of the colony. The spirit of strife and dissatisfaction 
gave place to the spirit of thrift and contentment. New industries 
sprang up and old ones took new life. The culture of rice was in- 
troduced at this time, a small bag of the seed having been given to 
Governor Archdale by the captain of a vessel from Madagascar. 

In maintaining this spirit of contentment and good will among 
the settlers, Governor Archdale proved himself quite as efficient as 
in his efforts to quell and satisfy the turbulent factions on his first 
arrival. With a purpose that regarded the best interests of all, and 
with a mind broad enough to see the different sides of all mixed 
questions, he went straight forward in the high duties of his trust, 
holding alike the confidence of the monarchist and the democrat, 
the High-Church men aud the Independents. He respected the 
claims of all parties and won the respect of all. 

Speakiug of his methods the Governor says : " I mixed two mod- 
erate churchmen to one High-Church man in the council whereby 
the balance of government was preserved peaceable and quiet. * * * 
And indeed in such mixture as I have intimated, the High-Church 
party was useful to me — being men of good parts, very useful under 
good conduct, their advice being by me found very necessary in 
many particular cases." 

Caruther, in his life of Caldwell, speaking of Governor Archdale, 
says : " Uniting as he did the firmness, sagacity, and prudence of 
the Governor with the philanthropy and command of temper for 
12 
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which the members of that society are usually distinguished, he 
overawed the turbulent, and succeeded most happily in restoring 
order and prosperity to the country." * * * "In every way he 
managed so as to make no enemies and secure the friendship of all. 
He received, as he deserved, the gratitude of all parties, and his 
name will be revered while our institutions remain. 

By the mild and pacific policy of the Governor, the settlers were 
soon brought into friendly relations with the Indians and Spaniards. 

Though Archdale adapted his public policy to the notions of the 
proprietors and settlers in the establishment of a militia system (re- 
serving to himself power to excuse such as he should judge to have 
scruples of conscience on the subject), yet he only depended on 
the militia as a police force. 

In dealing with the Spanish and Indians in times of greatest hos- 
tility, his policy was strictly pacific. He pursued very much the 
same course with the Indians as that adopted by William Penn in 
Pennsylvania, and with equal success. Interesting anecdotes are 
related, showing with what Christian philanthropy and excellent 
tact he labored with the different hostile tribes till they were finally 
brought into peaceable relations with the colonies and with one 
another. 

Sims says of Governor Archdale : " His administration was peace- 
able, and received, as it merited at its termination, the thanks of 
the colony, for the first time given to any of its Governors. He 
improved the militia system, opened friendly communications with 
the Indians and Spaniards, discouraged the inhumanities of the 
former so effectually as to induce them utterly to renounce the in- 
human practice of plundering shipwrecked vessels and murdering 
their crews, and combined with singular felicity the firm requisites of 
the Governor with the gentle and simple benevolence of the Quaker." 

The attention of Governor Archdale was mostly occupied in the 
southern colony, but he received a friendly welcome and " met with 
quick success in the colony of the Albemarle. About the only 
opposition that he met with while in the northern colony (and the 
same opposition existed in the southern colony) seems to have come 
from certain of the English clergymen who were trying, with very 
little success, to establish the Church of England among the settlers. 
They were evidently somewhat annoyed by his influence, and espe- 
cially by some of his religious peculiarities, as seen in the following 
extract of a letter from Gordon " to the secretary of the Society in 
England :" " Mr. Archdale himself uncovered his head to hear a 
foolish woman make an unaccountable clamor before meat at his 
own table, but when he subscribed the oaths to be taken for putting 
into execution the laws of trade, he did it with his hat on, which is 
an error no Barclay has made an 'apology* for." Another writes, 
1708 : " The Quakers, though not the seventh part of the inhabit- 
ants, yet by the assistance of Archdale, a Quaker and one of the 
Lords Proprietaries, have in a manner the sole management of the 
country in their hands." 
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On his first visit to the Albemarle colony, Archdale purchased 
an estate, and in 1688 he gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
a planter at Pasquatanke Dy the name of Emanuel Lowe. Says the 
historian Graham : " He returned to England in the close of the 
year 1696, loaded with the grateful benedictions of a people to 
whose peace and prosperity he had been so highly instrumental." 

In the year 1698 he was elected to Parliament, but, as he would 
only affirm instead of taking the oath, he was not allowed to take 
his seat. He published in 1707 a description of the province of 
Carolina. John W. Woody. 

New Gaeden, N. C. 

JUMPING AT CONCLUSIONS. 

Although our knowledge of the laws of the material universe is 
superior to the knowledge of the ancient philosophers, and although 
this superiority is partly due to the spirit of patient, painstaking, 
experimental work, which makes all theory secondary to proven fact, 
yet there is still much jumping at conclusions. Many illustrations 
might be given. When Agassiz and Guyot visited the glaciers of 
the Alps, they found the sides of the moving ice- masses marked 
with cracks arranged diagonally, the shore end of the cracks being 
down hill, or ahead of the other end. They concluded this was be- 
cause the edge of a glacier moved downward faster than the middle, 
and suffered much perplexity in trying to explain why this should 
be so. When, after reading or hearing their account, John Tyndall 
visited the Alps, his first impulse in connection with this subject was 
to measure the rate of motion of several glaciers in which these 
cracks were visible, and that at various points across each. He 
found that invariably the rate of motion is faster near the middle 
than near the edge. Then he had no difficulty in accounting for 
the direction of the cracks. 

So Dr. Bastian boiled some soup, and then kept it so that parti- 
cles floating in the air could not find their way into it. Feeling sure 
that boiling would destroy the vitality of any germs that might 
have existed in the meat or in the water, he reasoned that any life 
which should appear in the soup subsequent to the boiling, and with 
floating matter carefully excluded, would be "spontaneous genera- 
tion." In a few days his soup swarmed with bacteria, and he con- 
cluded that the theory of spontaneous generation was not jumped at, 
but proved. Here, again, Professor Tyndall came in with the sug- 
gestion that whereas boiling in an open vessel destroys most forms 
of life, it might fail to destroy the vital impulse in the invisible germs 
which he thought possibly formed part of the dust that he had shown 
to be present in all air near the surface of the earth, not in a state 
of absolute quiescence. He performed the experiment substantially 
as Dr. Bastian had done (probably exerting greater care to exclude 
dust), but he closed his vessel so that he could raise the temperature 
to any desired extent. He found that soup having once been heated 
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to a certain point above two hundred and twelve degrees Fahrenheit, 
failed to develop bacteria, though kept for months, or even years, 
thus entirely exploding Dr. Bastian's espoused theory. 

But this article was suggested by some observations which the 
writer has at different times made on out-door temperatures on cold, 
still winter mornings. It is no uncommon occurrence for the tem- 
perature in this latitude (Westtown, Pa.) to fall to zero, or even a 
very few degrees below, on several mornings during an ordinary 
winter. The thermometer is generally placed on or near some part 
of the house, and the house is generally somewhat elevated. But 
when one in a community whose house is near a " run," or who has 
a thermometer hanging out near his spring-house, reports tempera- 
tures of — 15° or — 20° degrees, the community immediately con- 
cludes that his thermometer is wrong. 

We have probably all noticed that on very cold mornings smoke 
from chimneys in low places rises a few feet (say sixty or one hun- 
dred), and then spreads out horizontally, with a very well-defined 
line at the base of the horizontal zone. Below this smoke-line par- 
ticularly the writer has repeatedly found the temperature to fall 
very rapidly. On the 8th of Second month, 1868, the lowest tem- 
perature reported at or near our school buildings was — 4°. 
A thermometer carried five hundred yards to a small bridge showed 
— 17°. The thermometer had to share with the observer the 
responsibility for a mistake! A few years after that (date 
not now at hand) the school thermometer indicated — 12°, 
which is the lowest the writer has known it in twenty years. The 
same thermometer carried down one short hill (to the dairy-house) 
fell to — 28°. The school-boy casually met at that point 
and called on to read the thermometer called it thirty-two de- 
grees ! The writer never quite satisfied himself which of the two 
reports was considered authentic, there being a difference of only 
sixty degrees ! 

"the temperature at the school on the last two mornings of 1880 
and the first morning of 1881 were respectively — 10°, — 7°, and 
— 12°. Quite a company of observers carried thermometers into 
the valleys, and found temperatures of — 22°, — 28°, and — 30° 
on the three successive mornings. A neighbor reported — 38° on 
the first of these three mornings and — 32° on the last. 

Now these are temperatures not generally tested or reported in 
this part of the world and for that reason not credited. Most per- 
sons lay the error on the thermometer. Quite recently, one of the 
firm from whom we obtained a standard thermometer, with which 
the observations in 1880-81 were made, on being told of the obser- 
vations, quickly and confidently challenged the instrument, until he 
was informed of the brand. 

A little easy observation on this point (on rare occasions) would 
convince many that we may have arctic temperatures in the Tem- 
perate Zone, and that most thermometers are nearly reliable. 

C. C. B. 
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TALK CORRECTLY. 

Probably there is Dot an instrument in common use which is used 
so imperfectly as language. You were well taught here, and most 
of you have been using the English you learned for some time since 
you graduated. But, if you will let me be plain, I suspect that it 
would be safe to offer a gold medal as a prize to every young lady 
here who will not before to-morrow night utter some sentence that 
cannot be parsed ; will put no singulars and plurals into forbidden 
connections ; will drop no particles, double no negatives, mix no 
metaphors, tangle no parentheses, begin no statement two or three 
times over without finishing it, and not once construct a proposition 
after this manner : " When a person talks like that, they ought to be 
ashamed of it." 

We all repeat and perpetuate conventional blunders and hered- 
itary solecisms without once applying the study of four or five years 
in syntax and conjugation to our current speech. Where is the re- 
form to begin ? I say emphatically, set about grammatic correct- 
ness, first of all. Watch yourself. Criticise yourself. Be intoler- 
ant with yourself. Get some housemate to expose you. Say over 
the thing correctly till the mistake is made impossible. 

Nothing is to be said of slang. If I were to exhort those who 
are here on that matter, it should be only to forbearance, in that 
they are obliged to hear it from their ill-bred acquaintances. " Awful 
handsome " and "horrid nice" and "jolly sunset," and all that 
pitiful dialect, coming of weak heads and early neglect, we shall 
have to bear with till select and high-toned schools have chastened 
the manners and elevated the spirit of the better conditioned classes ; 
and, through them, the improved standard will work its way out- 
ward and downward into the public schools and the homes of the 
people. Unexpected hyperbole is often witty, but nonsense is not, 
nor are stale repetitions of nonsense. Bishop Huntington. 



The common problem, yours, mine, every one's 
Is — not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be — but fiuding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair. 

— Browning. 

There is nothing so delightful as the hearing or the speaking of 
truth. For this reason there is no conversation so agreeable as that 
of the man of integrity, who hears without any intention to betray, 
and speaks without any intention to deceive. — Plato. 
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SCHOOL DEVICES FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
By Kate L. Brow*. 

The normal graduate, fresh from her course, has a stock of prin- 
ciples from which she may formulate her methods. But there is a 
certain play of ingenuity which must be stimulated by intimate con- 
tact with other teachers and actual school work. Principles, and 
even methods, are not enough. There are a thousand and one little 
devices that she may cull with advantage from various sources, 
which will prove worth their weight in gold. Teaching, under the 
happiest surroundings, is apt to become mechanical. We are creat- 
ures of habit, and run quickly into ruts. But when the powers of 
originating and adaptation are called into play there is less danger 
of this evil. To be sure, these little points are out the " trimmings." 
They are yet the oil that prevents the machinery from creaking, 
and that in school-room, as well as household economy, means con- 
siderable. 

In all school-room arrangements there is room for ingenuity. 
You are tired of blocks for number work, because of their noise. 
Cut up splints into lengths of four or five inches, or use paper 
squares, triangles, or circles. 

Whenever a child has read a line or answered a question in num- 
bers correctly, give him a splint. At the close of the lesson ask the 
pupils to count their splints, and the pupil having the most may be 
allowed to hand the splints out the next time, or lead the march, or 
any other honorable privilege. Sometimes little squares or circles 
of paper may be given out with numbers like $3.00, etc., written 
on them. The children will find it great fun to add up the num- 
bers and see who has earned the most money. 

In the first few weeks of teaching a new class to read, it is neces- 
sary to give daily drills upon back words. But the wee ones are 
such babies that it is often very necessary to use many playful 
methods to impress solid facts upon their butterfly minds. Draw a 
long ladder or a flight of steps on the board. Now, all the little 
words once decided to climb the ladder. This one (" bird," writing 
the word) was very smart ; he got up to the top first. (Here the 
word is told.) " West" came next. He tried hard, but was not as 
smart as his brother. " Pretty " was lazy, and got to sleep, so he 
didn't start soon enough ; and so on, until each round is full. Make 
your descriptions as amusing as possible. Fun is a great element of 
progress, and that which might otherwise be hard and dry is filled 
with liveliest interest. Often a story told, bringing in the words, 
will prove very useful. Draw a partial picture, writing instead of 
each object its name. Write the various words on different boards, 
and let the pupils hunt for them. The words may also be written 
on slips of paper and hidden in different parts of the room. The 
children may also draw the slips from a box and read them. Pre- 
pare as many slips as there are children, and on each write some 
number and the name of some game or occupation. 
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Florence has answered six questions. She is given the slip 
marked six. On the back the word " blocks " is written. That 
means that she may play with the blocks as her reward. It is well 
to reserve certain toys or games for special days. The "rainy day," 
the " birth-day," " Friday afternoon," etc., all have their claims. 
One teacher of our acquaintance produced a number of empty spool- 
boxes, and put in each a number of little things. Several slips of 
colored glass, a piece of patchwork for sewing, or horns full of tiny 
shells in one, beads ready for stringing, a picture for tracing, and 
acorn cups and saucers in another, and so on. These boxes were 
given out as a reward for good work or behavior, and as their con- 
tents were frequently changed, they were a source of never-failing 
delight. Oftentimes little children, in leaving the board for their 
seats, will make a great deal of noise. " Walk very softly," you may 
say, and in vain. Now, excite their imagination, and see if you are 
not more successful. " Play that you are rabbits with new fur shoes 
on. Oh! how softly they walk along!" or, " You are all my little 
pussies, creeping softly after Mr. Mouse," or, " You are all mice, 
running to get the farmer's cheese. Be still, or old Mistress Kitty 
will catch you." — American Teacher. 



A TEST OF TRAINING. 
By Anna C. Bracket. 

At the Normal School in Framingham, Mass., there is a model 
school in which the normal pupils may have practice in teaching. 
It embraces two divisions — one of primary and the other of grammar 
grade. The primary school has from thirty to forty pupils— boys 
and girls, of course — whose ages range from four to nine years. It 
so happened that the principal of this primary school was delayed 
one morning and did not reach the building till about twenty min- 
utes after nine. She expected to find the children playing about as 
usual on the grass, but, to her surprise, not a child was to be seen. 
She went inside the entry and listened at the school-room door ; 
not a sound ! She opened the door, and there sat her children, each 
in his or her own seat, busily at work. On the platform stood one 
little boy and one little girl, who evidently felt the responsibility of 
the order of the school; and off at one side the oldest girl in the 
school was engaged in hearing the youngest class recite. The teacher, 
of course, manifested no surprise, but, walking quietly to her seat, 
went on with the work of the day. Afterward, however, she inquired 
of some of the children, in a casual way, how they had managed 
when she did not come ? " Oh I" they said, " when it was nine o'clock, 
and you were not here, we asked Miss Brown (the principal of the 
grammar school) if we might ring the bell, and when we were all in 
our seats we sang twice, and then we said the Lord's Prayer, and 
then we went to work." 
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FULL EXPRESSION IN RECITATION. 

A subject that has been much on my mind of late is the import- 
ance of encouraging pupils in full and exact expression in all their 
recitations. The educational advantage of this 1 believe to be very 
great. A well-known writer has said that " obscurity of thought 
hides and breeds under obscurity of language ;" and though we ac- 
knowledge that " thought is deeper than all speech," yet conversely 
it is true that a habit of lucid expression actually tends to clear the 
mind, and children can be trained in this habit from an early age. 

Monosyllabic or vague answers to questions put by a teacher leave 
a confused impression on the minds of the whole class, while if full 
and clear replies are insisted on, the recitation hour may become an 
interesting and instructive season to all — not a mere weariness, as 
well as a very imperfect test. 

I have been at times greatly troubled in listening to a class of 
children reciting, where the brief, listless, unsatisfactory, and hesi- 
tating answers given left one in great doubt as to the hold the lesson 
had taken upon their minds, although technically they could not be 
said to have missed it. And I think a more careful and persistent 
effort on the part of a teacher to elicit, not only correct but full 
answers, expressed in the best manner, would amply repay her for 
her pains. It would be worth while for a child to go over an answer 
two or three times till perfection of expression and fullness of mean- 
ing were reached. By this means all would leave the recitation 
with much clearer ideas and knowledge of the lesson than they 
brought to it, while the training in language would be invaluable. 
Thus every lesson would be a language lesson, and much of the 
technical rules and exercises that now consume so much valuable 
time might be safely omitted. For I believe the art of speaking 
and writiug our language correctly is best acquired by constant 
practice under careful criticism. In this, as in most other things, 
constant practice forms habit, and as habit is second nature, the 
earlier good habits of speech are formed the more natural and in- 
stinctive they become. E. W. C. 

Dr. Dunton says he noticed in visiting primary grade schools in 
Germany that the German teacher knew what he was teaching. 
There was great tenacity of purpose on the part of the teacher ; no 
relaxation, no play. The aim of the lesson was never lost sight of 
for a moment. The least knowledge must make the child inde- 
pendent. The principal business of the teacher is to make himself 
useless. His questions to the class are specific, not general. The 
answers of the pupils must be exact. 

The pupil's studying will always be directed toward meeting the 
demands made upon them in recitation. If, therefore, in the recita- 
tion clear ideas, not only of the meaning of terms, but of the parts 
of the lesson and of relations to each other, are demanded, the pupils, 
in studying, will always be trying to arrive at clear ideas and rela- 
tions. — Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Books to be noticed in The Student should be sent to Henry N. 
Hoxie, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I. History of the. United States. By Alexander Johnston, 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Princeton 
College. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

We are greatly pleased with this book and would be glad to give 
it extended notice. Whatever we have heretofore said in commen- 
dation of books on this subject applies with additional emphasis to 
the greater breadth and scope of design with which this work is 
written. Its preface sounds a new note in the preparation of United 
States histories. Professor Johnston discards the story-telling method 
of no recent date ; would dispense with all pictures save maps, an 
innovation which would be at once wise and useful, considering their 
usual character ; and, what seems to us a notable feature of the 
work, has adopted a law of proportion of the different parts of his 
subject reasonable and most judicious. Of the four hundred and 
twelve pages of his book, ninety-five only are given to the period of 
discovery and colonization ; fifty-two to the Revolutionary War ; 
the remaining two hundred and sixty-five being assigned to the his- 
tory of the United States. " The comparatively unimportant colo- 
nial period " is thus relegated to its proper place, and the United 
States as a nation, with its population of fifty millions, its physical 
development, the evolution of its constitutional history by men and 
measures, its economic questions, its present commanding position 
among the nations of the world, and its probable future, are treated 
in ampler dimension. It is not only a history, but a manual of in- 
struction in citizenship. Not a little correct information is given in 
regard to legislation and events we do not recall seeing in previous 
books of this kind. 

Better than all, it is written in harmony with and from the stand- 
point of the present political tendencies of the world — the tendency 
that has made France a republic, that has just put the ballot into 
the hands of two million Englishmen, and that is now dominating 
the political thought of Europe. The idea in the Declaration of 
Independence — newer in 1776 than now, and which has just put 
Gladstone at the head of the English democracy — is clearly stated 
in the author's account of that document on page one hundred and 
five. Its references to comparative European politics are not infre- 
quent, and the student gets an idea of the exact difference in a gen- 
eral way between the government of his own and other countries. 
A greater care, almost a legal definition, is given to such terms as 
State sovereignty, nullification, etc. 

The teaching apparatus is also singularly adequate, there being 
fifty maps in all. The colored maps are such as would have de- 
lighted the heart of Lieber himself. Exercises in geography are 
continuous through the book. The preface and general summary 
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mark an advance in the future preparation of books on this subject. 
We shall look with interest for the forthcoming volume by the same 
author on the history of the United States from 1840 to the close of 
1885, to be published some time during the present year. 

II. Pood Materials and their Adulterations. By Ellen H. 
Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston, Mass. 

This little manual is the second of the series issued by the pub- 
lishing house above mentioned. There should be a place in every 
home for such a book equally with Marion Harland, Henderson, or 
Parloa. In schools it might, we think, be used to very good advan- 
tage as supplementary reading in physiology and chemistry classes. 
It is not a mere compilation — the author in her modest preface 
stating that its conclusions are the results of ten years' experience 
in the laboratory examination of food material. We have read 
portions of it with much interest. 

III. New Physical Geography. By James Monteith. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. 

This book is written with remarkable clearness and compression. 
It is not a revamping of materials found in libraries and elsewhere, 
but a careful scientific statement in short compass guided by an 
exact method and the freshest knowledge. The pictures and maps 
are mostly new, exceedingly suggestive, and the summaries at the 
close of each chapter terse and pointed. The record of Recent Dis- 
coveries in the Appendix is a happy thought, and might with ad- 
vantage, we think, be much enlarged. The foot-notes, with the 
practical teaching directions, are new also and valuable. The story, 
all told, is a fascinating one. That the work of Humboldt, Ritter, 
Darwin, Agassiz, Nordenskjold, the Challenger Expeditions, Official 
Reports and Maps of the English and United States Governments — 
the pith of them in connection with physical geography — should be 
found here sifted and arranged with the greatest care for the tyro 
who creeps to school unwillingly, is not one of the least of the won- 
ders of bookmaking. The publishers have done well in securing 
the services of Professor Redway in the preparation of this book. 

IV. Primary Phenomenal Astronomy. By P. H. Baily. 
Northville, Michigan. 97 pp. 25 cents. 

This is a book for teachers and amateurs who desire to observe 
and set others to observing the phenomena of the heavens. It gives 
numerous instructions for noticing the movements of the sun, moon, 
and stars, changes of seasons and day and night, and other obvious 
celestial appearances. An interesting portion to many people is a 
collection of verses from Grecian and English poets relating to the 
constellations and stars. The author's Astral Lantern and Cosmo- 
sphere are described at length. It is quite worth its cost to those 
interested in the mythology and movements of the sky, the idea of 
the author being well carried out. I. S. 
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NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS. 

I. Nineteenth Century. First mo., 1886. 1. Poem to Genesis ; 
a Plea for a Fair Trial, by the Right. Hon. William E. Gladstone. 

2. Home Rule in Austria-Hungary. 3. Myths and Mythologists. 
4. Irish Education. 

II. Atlantic Monthly. Second mo., 1886. 1. The Homestead, 
by Whittier. 2. Ministerial Responsibility and the Constitution. 

3. John Brown. 

III. Princeton Review. First mo., 1886. 1. Society in the 
New South. 2. What an American Philosophy should be, by 
President McCosh. 3. Lunar Problems now under Debate. 

IV. The Eclectic Magazine. Second mo., 1886. 1. The Com- 
ing Contests of the World. 2. An Anglo-Saxon Alliance. 

V. English Magazine. First mo., 1886. 1. Charles Lamb in 
Hertfordshire. (Illustrated.) 2. A Month in Sicily. 

VI. North American Review. Second mo., 1886. 1. The Congo 
and the President's Message. 2. Some Fallacies of Science. 

VII. The Century. Second mo., 1886. 1. Antoine Louis Barye. 
(Illustrated.) 2. Will the Land become a Desert ? 3. Recent 
Architecture in America. V. City Dwellings. 

VIII. Andover Review. First mo., 1886. 1. Education, New 
and Old, by ProfessorLadd, Yale College. 2. Louis Agassiz, by 
Asa Gray. 

IX. Harper's Magazine. Second mo., 1886. 1. The Blue Grass 
Region of Kentucky. (Illustrated.) 2. Manual Training. 3. 
Living Balls. 4. Education as a Factor in Prison Reform. 

X. British Quarterly Review. First mo., 1886. 1. Mr. 
Arnold and his " Discourses in America." 2. Ignatius and Po- 
lycarp. 3. Political Survey of the Quarter. 4. Personal Me- 
moirs of Ulysses S. Grant. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

American Precious Stones. — George E. Kunz, of New York, 
is the author of an admirable monograph on Precious Stones, just 
issued by the Department of the Interior, being an abstract from 
the report of the United States Geological Survey in regard to the 
" Mineral Resources of the United States." In these sixty pages 
the student of this most fascinating department of mineralogy will 
find information which he could not possibly gather from other 
sources or by any amount of personal effort. Mr. Kunz is an in- 
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defatigable student and collector, and writes no line which does not 
contain some fact of interest. 

Considering the vast extent of our territory, this country is not 
remarkable for its precious stones. In 1884 more than nine million 
dollars worth of diamonds and other precious stones were imported 
and entered for consumption in the United States. In that same 
year it is roughly estimated that the value of stones found in the 
United States and sold as specimens, curiosities, and to cut into 
gems was considerably less than one hundred thousand dollars. 
But a very small part of this includes stones ranked as precious, 
most of it being expended for fine specimens of varieties of quartz, 
garnets, etc. But our variety of truly beautiful mineral deposits 
and crystals is rich enough to awaken the enthusiastic interest of 
every one who finds in stones the enduring glory which is so frail 
and evanescent in foliage and flowers. 

Diamonds have been found in Virginia, North Carolina, Cali- 
fornia, and other places, but nowhere in such numbers and of such 
quality as to command much attention ; five hundred dollars is said 
to be the highest price paid for a California diamond in the rough, 
though large numbers have been sold for from ten dollars to one 
hundred dollars each. Valuable emerald-green sapphires (Oriental 
emerald) have been found at Franklin, N. C, and sapphire gems 
of other types have been found in other parts of the State, also in 
Pennsylvania, Montana, and elsewhere. But all together they 
could not be of much value, for the estimated value of sapphire 
gems found and sold in 1883 was two thousand two hundred dollars, 
and in 1884 only one thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Still we have some romantic tales of gem discoveries relating to 
our own neighborhood. Twenty years ago immense spinel crystals 
were found near Monroe, Orange County, N. Y. The exact locality 
was known only to two mineralogists, " who worked it for several 
years by moonlight for secrecy, and from it took crystals that real- 
ized over six thousand dollars. Since the death of the former 
miners the position of this most wonderful locality has been un- 
known/' One of the finest gems ever found in America is a topaz 
of one hundred and twenty-nve carats, from Platte Mountain, near 
Pike's Peak. Mr. Kunz says that topaz crystals from this locality 
are equal in quality to many of the finest of the same size from 
Siberia, and are sold at a valuation of from fifty cents to one hun- 
dred dollars each. 

Emeralds are found in New England and North Carolina, but 
scarcely any of gem value. Their near relatives, the beryls and 
aqua-marines, are found in a greater variety of places, and many 
of them are very transparent and beautiful. 

Tourmalines abound at Mount Apatito, in Maine. They are 
found in other localities in that State, and also in other States. 

As to garnets, Mr. Kunz says that " there is undoubtedly no finer 
garnet found that looks better in the evening than those from the 
garnet regions of the United States. The dark color in Cape gar- 
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nets remains by artificial light, whereas with the American garnets 
nothing but the clear blood-color is visible. They are of fine 
quality, and plentiful on the great Colorado plateau." They are 
found also in other States west of the Rocky Mountains, and in 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, and elsewhere. — 
New York Observer. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

No. 87. — Please give the author of the quotation : " In essentials 
unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things, charity." N. 

No. 88. — What makes snow melt on a cloudy day, with tempera- 
ture below the freezing point? 

Answer to No. 83. — The spectrum of benzine vapor, ethyl hy- 
dride, and other alcohol derivatives is found in the tails of comets, 
in the trails of meteors, and in the terrestrial bands which accom- 
pany the ordinary solar system. P. E. C. 

Answer to No. SB. 4 — I have two plants of Scilla maritima, which 
have continued to grow and flourish with no particular care, indeed, 
notwithstanding decided neglect. The little bulblets were planted 
in a flower-pot, and are kept through the winter in a cool room with 
geraniums and other plants. One winter they were in the cellar, 
without water, but they came out fresh and lively in the spring. 

S.S.K. 

Answer to No. 87. — Canon Farrar ascribes the authorship of the 
motto, In necessariis unites, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas, to 
a German divine, Rupertus Meldenius. It is often attributed to St. 
Augustine and to St. Vincent, of Lerins. — N. Y. Observer, Second 
mo. 11th, 1886. 

ITEMS. 

— Two photocollotypes of the new buildings at Westtown, 7x9 
inches, have been executed, and can be had by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of thirty-five cents, by addressing the superintendent at the 
School. 

— New Garden Boarding School, North Carolina. The outlook 
for the present session of school is very good. One hundred and 
fifteen students are now in attendance and others will be. Arch- 
dale Hall was ready at the beginning of the term and is now filled 
with boys. Work will begin on new King Hall as soon as the 
spring opens. 

— The teachers of the Moorestown Friends' School, N. J., for the 
past few winters have given a course of lectures, generally in the 
Town-Hall. They have been successful in securing instructive 
speakers, and have mostly attracted very good audiences. 

The first and second of this season's course were by Elias and 
Laaya Barakat, natives of Syria. Laaya is the lecturer of the two, 
a most interesting character and a lively speaker. 
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She was born under the shadow of the cedars of Lebanon, and 
remained a heathen till sixteen, when she was sent to Beyrut Sem- 
inary, and afterward was a teacher for five years in Syria and 
Egypt. 

The plan pursued in the Moorestown Academy is worthy of imi- 
tation elsewhere. It, no doubt, adds considerable to the work of 
the teachers, but where the right class of talkers is secured the gain 
to scholars and the community is appreciated. 

— The Committee having charge of Friends' Select Schools in 
Philadelphia have erected a new building at Sixteenth and Cherry 
Streets for the accommodation of their several schools, and moved 
into it early in the Second month, after the usual winter vacation. 
The building is brick, two stories high, with basement. The collect- 
ing-rooms and most of the class-rooms are located on the first floor, 
so as to avoid as far as possible the passage of children up and 
down stairs during school hours. On the second floor is a large 
lecture-room, and rooms intended for the Primary Schools. Suit- 
able play-rooms have been fitted up for the children in the basement. 
The Building Committee have carefully studied the needs of teach- 
ers and pupils, with a view to promote as far as possible comfort 
and convenience in prosecuting their work. 

No material change in the manner of conducting the schools is 
proposed for the balance of the present school year. At the begin- 
ning of school in the Ninth month next, it is expected to open a 
Primary School for girls, and the Committee desire to engage a 
woman Friend, qualified by experience, to take charge of this de- 
partment. 

In the Boys* Department, a new arrangement of hours was re- 
cently adopted, a compromise between the old custom of morning 
and afternoon sessions, and the prolonged morning school, common 
of late in cities. One of the teachers thus describes the plan : 

" Our recitations go on as usual till a quarter before two o'clock, 
excepting that we have one interval given up to eating. All the 
boys, when we were at 820 Cherry Street, kept their seats for twenty 
minutes while lunching, and were supposed to be in school. As a 
matter of fact, however, we did not keep up real school discipline ; 
it made the occasion too funereal ; but we had good order and often 
pleasant talks as we ate. A restaurateur sent in whatever our boys 
ordered, and one of Abbott's dairies supplied milk. 

"After the lunch the boys played in the yard for twenty minutes, 
but no one was allowed to eat at another time or place than those 
set apart for eating. We found that rule saved the janitor much 
work. 

" In the new house we have tables and chairs in the gymnasium 
for the accommodation of both boys and girls, although we have not 
room for all to eat at once. 

" From a quarter of two o'clock till a quarter of three our boys 
and teachers are all in the study-room. The teachers, walk about 
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to give whatever help is needed and to keep every boy hard at 
work. The pupils find they can do more in that hour than in two 
at home, and often get all their work for the next day through with 
before leaving us. On that account the study-hour is popular." 

— Earlham College has the largest winter term attendance in the 
history of the College. Dr. Adolph Gerber, recently elected to the 
chair of German and French, is a young man of rare scholarship. 
After his graduation from the Gymnasium of Fleusburg he spent 
two years at the University of Leipsic studying comparative philos- 
ophy, Sanscrit, and Teutonic languages. He then spent two years 
at the University of Munich studying classical philosophy and 
archaeology. In 1884 he delivered a course of lectures at Johns 
Hopkins University, where he has since been engaged in the study 
of Komance languages. — Indiana School Journal. 

— The Friends' Institute Lectures inaugurated by George Wood's 
stereopticon exhibition have thus far been up to the standard of 
previous years. The second lecture — On Japan and her People, by 
a Native of Japan, Inazo Ota, now studying at Johns Hopkins 
and recently received a member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
Friends — was well attended, the seating capacity of the hall being 
well tested. 

The lecturer denied the accuracy of many statements to be found 
in the popular books on Japan, and said of Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan and others by the same author that they contained many 
misstatements and were often over-colored. 

The climate of Japan is as various as that of the United States, 
though her area equals no more than three Pennsylvanias. 

He characterized Japanese poetry by the three adjectives, sad, 
gloomy, melancholy, and, contrasting their religion and modes of 
worship with the Chinese and Hindoos, made it appear that the 
Japanese were more rational in their belief and customs: Among 
their people may be found three totally different forms of religious 
belief. 

The lecturer gave pictures of domestic life among his people, 
drawing largely from scenes in which he had been an actor or ob- 
server. 

The third lecture was a stereopticon exhibition of photographs 
of Yosemite Valley, taken by Thomas H. McCollin during a twelve 
weeks' visit in the valley several summers ago. 

— A meeting of the Friends' Teachers' Association of Philadelphia 
was held in the lecture-room of the new school-house, at 140 N. 
Sixteenth Street, on Seventh day, Second month 6th. 

The first business on the programme was the Educational Inform- 
ant's report. 

She spoke of the large number of Teachers' Associations that 
meet each year during the summer, and named three among the 
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many that would meet this year — one at Bar Harbor, Mount Desert ; 
another at Saratoga, and the last at Topeka. There are also a num- 
ber of teachers' societies that do good work through the winter. 

Some alterations have been made in the Journal of Education. 
It has changed hands, and is no longer to deal only in theoretical 
matter, but is also to have practical articles and those on general 
literature. It is reduced in size, and is to be issued monthly instead 
of bi-monthly. 

The need of books of reference in small schools was spoken of, 
also the difficult language of most encyclopedias. For the use of 
children two books were recommended, The Young People's Ency- 
clopedia of People and Places and The Young People's Encyclopedia 
of Common Things. 

Stickney's Language Lessons, for giving interest in writing com- 
position, were brought to notice ; also arithmetic tablets as helps to 
the teacher, and an umbrella globe, which was light and cheap, and 
could be folded up and put in a small space. 

Some opinions of the commissioners sent to examine the schools of 
America by the French Minister of Education were given. He 
thought America did more for education than any other country, but 
that there were serious faults in the methods. The children learned 
to be ready calculators, but were not taught the science of arithmetic. 
In language lessons the style was not enough considered, the children 
producing terse, strong work, but without polish. Latin was taught 
too much, but when omitted gave way to science, when another 
language should take its place. 

Dr. Jackson was the next speaker. He gave an interesting talk 
on the eye and its defects, answering questions which had been given 
him. He described the construction of the eye, the best light and 
print to use, and thought that a serious defect should be remedied 
by glasses. Very few eyes are so far from correct that if sufficient 
exertion is used they cannot see well. But the children will not 
make this exertion if it needs to be great The auestion of glasses 
depends much on the use the eye must have, the kind of work, the 
light, and the health of the child. Questions followed, and a dis- 
cussion which found some blaming the eyes for the greater number 
of bad spellers and readers, when both lessons proved troublesome 
to the same individual, but many thought that bad spelling was 
chiefly a mental defect or due to laziness. 

Anna Walton followed this with an essay on " Some Aspects of 
Oral and Text-Book Instruction," in which she placed both meth- 
ods clearly before the meeting. Ruthanna Forsythe treated the 
subject in connection with little children, and Anna Woolman be- 
lieved in using both. The discussion which followed found most of 
the members in favor of both methods, especially with students after 
they have finished the primary work and before they are ready for 
the university course. 

After appointing a committee to nominate officers and revise 
the Constitution, the meeting adjourned. R. K. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The discussion of oral teaching at the last meeting of the Teach- 
ers' Association seemed calculated to arouse profitable thought on 
the subject. What has been said and written within the past six 
years about the Quincy methods, while it has doubtless had a benefi- 
cent effect in awakening teachers to important truths that were being 
overlooked, has, we believe, also dazzled many— so that they have 
been blinded to the great mass of good ideas and methods to which 
we owe our education. 

Judging from the remarks in the teachers' meeting, a disposition 
is gaining strength to turn again to the good of the old. Oral in- 
struction holds a very important place in education, but it is of the 
greatest importance to know what that place is; for it should not 
entirely supplant books, as some seem to maintain. The one place 
in the scheme for mental development that seems to be its own pecu- 
liar little nook is the earliest period of life, reaching to the time 
when the child can read with ease. Two reasons for this assertion 
will readily present themselves. The most obvious one is, that a 
child cannot learn much from books till it can read easily ; and an- 
other — really of more importance — is that in its early years the 
child is adapted to acquire the extensive knowledge of external 
things that is needed to fit him for life. In obtaining this the per- 
ceptive faculties, above all others, are called into play, and now, if 
ever, is the time for them to be developed. This development can 
13 193 
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be best attained by the study of objects, directed and stimulated by 
oral instruction. Perhaps the chief argument in favor of this direc- 
tion and stimulus being given orally is the opportunity thus gained 
to adapt it to the present wants of the class or of the child, only such 
hints being given as are absolutely needed to lead the child to dis- 
cover for himself. Furthermore, these hints may be put in the form 
of questions — which cannot so well be done by the writer of a book 
who does not know beforehand the mental status of his readers. 
This seems to us the proper function of oral instruction — to lead the 
pupil to observe and think for himself. The great danger is of its 
degenerating into a mere pouring-in process — just as disastrous to 
the pupil as learning by rote from books. 

But it will not do to train pupils to get their knowledge only by 
original research. In this age of wonderful discoveries, more than 
ever before it is important that men and women should enter adult 
life with an elementary knowledge of the chief sciences that have 
been built up on the discoveries of past ages and with ability to 

5 lean what is most valuable in the results of contemporary research, 
'his knowledge and ability necessitate the child's learning to use 
books. A very important use of books is learned by the topical 
study of a subject in connection, it may be, with oral lessons. This 
use is the more needed as books multiply, rendering it more impos- 
sible to read them all entire ; but there is still an important place 
for the old-fashioned mastering of whole books. 

As the pupil advances from those studies which deal chiefly with 
external objects and train, for the most part, the perceptive facul- 
ties, to those which treat of man's social, moral, and intellectual 
being and exercise the judgment and reason especially, another use 
of oral instruction should come into play. Instead of aiming to 
teach facts, its object is to lead to correct opinions logically deduced 
from known facts. Here the oral instruction naturally assumes the 
form of debate, in which the teacher should either take part or act 
as moderator. How many of our readers do not owe a large part 
of the most valuable lessons of their lives to debates with their 
teachers or friends on social, moral, and religious questions ? Dog- 
matic statements of belief by teachers may exert an influence for a 
time, but opinions thus formed rest on an unstable foundation. 
Better far encourage discussion and refute unsound objections to the 
truth. 



A kind friend of The Student has expressed to us disapproval 
of a remark by President Eliot published in our Second month 
number, viz. : " A subject is good for a child precisely in proportion 
to his liking for it." Our friend feared that some of our young 
people would accept and use this in a hurtful way. We freely ac- 
knowledge that the remark shows an extreme view, which we do 
not unite with. Enough remarks of a quite contrary tendency have 
appeared lately in The Student to show this. We do try to insert 
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nothing likely to be positively hurtful, but do not profess to indorse 
all the views presented in our pages, either in original or selected 
articles. In those remarks by President Eliot we believe there are 
some ideas that may be helpful, and the expression of even the ex- 
treme view may rouse thought and call forth other expression. 



Editors must find it difficult, not only to please every one, but to 
answer all reasonable demands. Our position as editor of The 
Student, with reference to treating of the religious influence of our 
several schools, is a grave one. We all acknowledge that there 
should be religious influence exerted in our denominational schools 
and colleges. How it should be exerted might be a subject of con- 
troversy, from which it has seemed right to hold ourselves free, since 
we have religious papers that can treat of it. We wish that The 
Student shall always show itself unmistakably as an advocate of 
Christian teaching and Christian living, and we must be interested 
in the condition of our schools in religious life. It is very gratify- 
ing to receive from time to time from schools and colleges over the 
country tidings showing that they are Christian schools in reality — 
not only in name. 

Prom Bryn Mawr we hear that a happy, practical Christian life 

Servades the College. Besides the meetings for worship on First 
ay and the regular morning Scripture reading, there are two mid- 
week meetings held at the College, at which attendance is optional, 
and nearly all the students do attend them. One of these — on 
Fourth-day evening — is held as a Friends' meeting in the Assembly- 
Room of Taylor Hall ; the other, held in the Boarding Hall, is con- 
ducted by the students themselves for mutual help, one of their 
number preparing for each meeting by looking up Scripture refer- 
ences on a chosen subject. 

At Haverford, while there are still many young men who show 
little interest in religious matters, the religious tone is said by differ- 
ent persons to be better than for some years. Over forty of the 
students are members of the College Christian Association, and they 
have voluntarily organized among themselves three classes for Bible 
study. 

Earlham hopes to send forth nearly all of her large number of 
pupils (nearly two hundred) as Christian young men and women 
ready to battle with the evil in the world. Universal earnestness 
of religious feeling has prevailed there the past winter. 

From New Garden, Westtown, and other schools indications of 
right feeling are reported, and we rejoice in believing that most of 
our teachers have a deep sense of their responsibility in training 
immortal beings. 

There are a few of our regular subscriber* who have forgotten to 
pay up their dues for the current year. They would confer a favor 
on the Editors by a speedy settlement. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LANGUAGES AT AMHERST, MASS. 

This is held for five weeks, through the Seventh month and one 
week in the Eighth. One familiar with it writes : 

"I can recommend it in the highest manner. The heads of both 
the French and German Departments are very superior teachers, 
and there is a good corps of assistants to both. They have Latin 
and Greek, Italian and Spanish also, and music besides. The terms 
are fifteen dollars for the five weeks, and one can take French,6erman, 
Latin, and Greek for that price; the others are extras. You can 
have three hours a day in either language, besides conversation 
classes for practice in talking. There is a French service on Sun- 
days, and lectures in French and German during the week. Am- 
herst is on a hill which commands a beautiful view of mountains on 
all sides, and is a delightful place to make excursions from." 

THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 

will hold during the coming summer in the State Normal School 
building, Oswego, N. Y. The session will begin Seventh 
month 12th, and continue six weeks. This summer school offers 
very great advantages in any of the languages taught there, but 
especially in French and German. Lessons are given in these two 
languages during five hours every day, besides lectures and conver- 
sation circles, so that even an absolute beginner must make pro- 
gress. But it is much better to have studied the language which 
one proposes to take up, for a few months beforehand. Without 
this the ground is gone over too rapidly in the beginners' classes to 
be of solid benefit. 

The advanced student will greatly appreciate the privilege of 
reading classic authors and studying the etymology and structure 
of the language under such teachers as Dr. Sauveur provides. 
Others again will find in the intermediate department just the kind 
of assistance they need. These classes get a great deal of practice 
in conversation and in writing from dictation, and are well drilled 
in grammar. Spanish and Italian are taught in the school, also 
Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon. The teaching in Italian was last 
year said to be particularly good, also that in Latin and in Modern 
Greek. 

The last two sessions of this school were held at Burlington, Vt., 
where natural advantages, combined with the literary, made a de- 
lightful place to spend part of the summer. The climate of Oswego 
is said to be not less cool and pleasant, and while the beauty of 
scenery is not so great, yet opportunities for recreation are not want- 
ing, as bathing, boating, and fishing can be enjoyed, as well as ex- 
cursions at greatly reduced rates to Niagara Falls and to the 
Thousand Islands. The expense for tuition is twenty dollars, which 
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Admits to all the privileges of the school, the number of languages 
studied making no difference. 

Board cau be obtained at five dollars per week in the Normal 
School boarding-house, and at from four dollars and fifty cents up- 
ward in other hotels and boarding-houses. Reduced fare will be al- 
lowed on the principal railways. C. C. 

Supplementary to this account of the Sauveur School comes this 
report of Oswego from one who has been at the Normal School 
there. — Ed. 

On the southern shore of beautiful Lake Ontario is the city of 
Oswego, almost evenly divided by the Oswego River which is 
spanned by two large open bridges. 

The main business streets are closely built, but others have yards 
and gardens gay with flowers. There are handsome brick or stone 
dwellings, though the larger part of the city is composed of comfort- 
able white frame houses having the customary green shutters, and 
beyond these, on the outskirts, is a fringe of little, unpainted one- 
story houses. 

Double rows of maple and elm trees overarching many of the 
streets afford pleasant walks and drives. A shady square near the 
centre of each half of the city also adds to its attractiveness. 

Though society is rather exclusive, few of those unconnected with 
the Normal School having much intercourse with Normal pupils, 
yet the visitors can readily find occupation for their leisure. 

On the eastern side are old Fort Ontario, nowungarrisoned, most 
of the large grain elevators, one or two hotels and depots, and the 
Old Ladies' Home. But the principal objects of interest — the Nor- 
mal School and the starch factory, with the maid depot, hotels, 
banks, Custom House, Post-office, Orphan Asylum, light-houses, and 
piers — are on the western side. The lake is a constant source of 
pleasure, though the shore is not so pretty now as before the long 
piers and coaling stations were built. If permission can be obtained 
a tugboat ride far out into old Ontario in the early morning may 
prove exhilarating. Rowing on the lake is enjoyed by many. Ex- 
cursions to Battle Island, eight miles up the river, or to nearer 
noted fishing-grounds can be indulged in. The river drives are de- 
lightful, especially as far as the cemetery. The summer noons may 
prove rather warm, but the lake breezes almost daily demand flan- 
nel, thick wraps, and blankets. A. J. R. 

ANNISQUAM. 

The Annisquam Zoological Laboratory on Gape Ann, Mass., 
offers some strong attractions to those who wish to study marine 
animals. Ipswich Bay and the coves about Annisquam contain 
numerous species of such creatures, many of them easily captured. 
For this purpose the Laboratory furnishes boats, nets, buckets, and 
other needed utensils, so that collecting specimens affords most 
healthful and delightful recreation, as well as the opportunity to 
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observe many of the animals in their native haunts. To aid in 
studying the creatures' habits, the Laboratory not only has aquaria 
for general use, but each student is provided with a little tank on 
his desk for his own private work — in fact, the student need furnish 
no implements but a few dissecting instruments, though it is a great 
advantage to have one's own microscope. The greatest freedom is 
allowed in choosing one's line of study. There is no course of les- 
sons or lectures ; each one follows his own sweet will, with the op- 
portunity of advice and instruction from the Director of the 
Laboratory. This freedom is the more practicable as the number 
of students that can be accommodated is small. The Laboratory 
fee is very moderate and board about eight dollars a week. 

These statements, however, may not be entirely correct as applied 
to next summer, as the writer's knowledge was gained three years 
ago. At that time one very desirable feature of the place was the 
simple dress in vogue among the summer visitors. Flannel shirts 
and flannel dresses were then the proper thing — and it is probable 
they are yet. Annisquam lacks some attractions of most seaside 
resorts, as it is at the head of Ipswich Bay and does not get the surf; 
but the rugged, wooded hills and rocky shores, with the quiet coves 
and the sunsets across the Bay, make it a charming place to rest as 
well as to study. Joseph Khoads, Jr. 

martha's vineyard summer institute. 

The ninth annual session of the Martha's Vineyard Summer 
Institute will be opened at Cottage City, Martha's Vineyard, Mass., 
on Second day, the 12th of Seventh month next, to continue five 
weeks. There will be courses of instruction in arts, bookkeeping, 
and writing, botany, chemistry, elocution, English literature, French, 
German, geology and mineralogy, history, kindergarten, Latin and 
Greek, microscopy, music (instrumental and vocal), pedagogy, 
phonography, and zoology. Class instruction is given in the Insti- 
tute Building (Agassiz Hall) for the most part in the morning, 
though the laboratories are generally open for the use of the 
students the entire day. Seventh days are reserved for excursions 
to quaint old Nantucket, picturesque Gay Head, and other places 
of interest. 

Tuition in any one department is fifteen dollars for the session ; 
for a shorter period it is four dollars a week. One dollar is charged 
as a matriculation fee, which entitles each student to a ticket of free 
admission to all the public afternoon and evening lectures, readings, 
etc. Table-board can be had at the Institute CafS at four dollars 
and fifty cents per week and lodgings in cottages at from one dollar 
and fifty cents to four dollars and five dollars per week, and board 
and lodgings can be had in cottages and boarding-houses at from 
six to ten dollars a week, .while first-class hotels make a material 
reduction from ordinary rates to members of the Institute. 

Cottage City is a quiet, healthful, delightful, and inexpensive 
summer resort, where one can spend a portion of the season very 
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pleasantly, and the Institute is a well-established and well-conducted 
summer school, where one can spend the time very profitably. This 
is said from the writer's personal knowledge of the place and of the 
departments of botany, Kindergarten, mineralogy and geology, and 
zoology* all of which he believes to be well taught. 

Heretofore excursion tickets have been issued from Philadelphia, 
and most likely they will be again— good till the 1st of Eleventh 
month, either by way of the Fall River Line or the Newport Line, 
from New York, both leaving Pier 28, North River — the former at 
half-past five p. m. and the latter at six p. m. 

For circulars and further particulars, address the business agent, 
Benjamin N. Putnam, Jamaica Plains, Boston, Mass. H. K. 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

Chautauqua's characteristics, in addition to frequent religious 
exercises, are variety, crowds, good-fellowship, and merriment. It 
does not furnish, probably, what most of our teachers would want 
in a summer school, unless their hours through the working year 
are so lonely that the social life of the great assemblies is an object 
Lectures, meetings, exhibitions, concerts, processions, bonfires, fill 
up the days, but through considerable part of the summer there are 
offered also courses of lectures and instruction in various languages 
and some other branches at a cost of ten dollars each. The Chau- 
tauqua Secretary is K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J., and through 
her more accurate information can be obtained about the coming 
season as the time approaches. 

There are other summer schools — the School of Methods at Sara- 
toga, a Science School at Harvard, etc. — concerning which we may 
be able to obtain some information before our next issue. — Eds. 



SOME PHASES OF ORAL AND TEXT-BOOK INSTRUC- 
TION. 

Before proceeding to arrange under their appropriate heads the 
ideas on the above subject which occur to the writer, it may not be 
out of place to explain what the term oral instruction means as 
here used. It must not be confused with either object-teaching or 
lecturing. The former is suited to young children who can make 
little use of books, and the latter to college students who are able to 
grasp the whole of a lecture and appropriate such parts as each de- 
sires. 

In this article such oral instruction is meant as could take the 
place of text-book teaching in any of our common schools. 

Opinions differ, even about so small a matter as the definition of 
instruction, and it may be well to consider that point before going 
further. Some one says, u Instruction is putting something into the 
mind ; education is strengthening and developing the powers of the 
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mind/ 9 There may be such a distinction between instruction and 
education, but for our purpose we will let the former include the 
latter, and will consider that instruction which is most educative as 
most valuable. 

One great advantage of oral instruction is that it is educative, 
that it develops so nearly all of the faculties and in their proper 
order. 

The pupil's powers of observation are almost necessarily called 
into action, and so are memory, judgment, and reasoning . The 
senses of sight and hearing are also improved by constant use. 

The proper cultivation of imagination is a subject which should 
be noted. Every one knows that children have very lively imagi- 
nations and that their ideas of things are often crude, if not actually 
wrong. To train these wayward thoughts and make them useful 
servants of the will is the business of the teacher, and one of the 
best ways to secure this desirable result is by means of well-directed 
oral instruction. 

As a means of " waking up mind "(to use a borrowed expression) 
it is invaluable. Let a teacher who has been conscientiously drill- 
ing into the minds of his pupils their daily portion of dry text-book 
facts, without any attempt at elucidation or without trying to have 
each child use all the power he possesses, let such a teacher give an 
oral lesson on the most common subject which suggests itself, and 
if conducted with any show of spirit it will do more toward arous- 
ing the sluggish powers of his pupils than any amount of knowledge 
gleaned from books. It will also, which is equally important, create 
an interest in school work, and where there is genuine interest shown 
in the subject taught the progress of the pupils is almost sure to be 
satisfactory. 

If the teacher is an enthusiastic one, there is much in his manner, 
expression, and even gestures to inspire his pupils. They are more 
interested in the bright, energetic, and appreciative teacher before 
them than they can possibly T>e in the books in their desks. If he 
be fertile in illustrations, he can not only create an interest, but 
keep the attention of his pupils, for there is always a reciprocal 
action between interest and attention. 

This brings us to the subject of attention, and it is an important 
one in considering oral instruction, for no act of the mind gives it 
more vigorous exercise. The student knows that he will be held 
responsible for what he hears the teacher say, and so gives him his 
undivided attention, which in itself is a most useful training lesson. 
There is no doubt that the attention of a class can be held longer 
by oral instruction than in any other way. 

Another advantage of this method of teaching is that one can 
adapt his instruction to the needs of the children. He can show 
them by emphasis and repetition what he considers most important, 
and can question and explain to make sure that the subject is 
clearly understood by even the dullest pupil in the class. He can 
also connect what the pupil already knows with what is new to him 
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by giving such information as will best harmonise with the previous 
development of the child's powers. 

In connection with this phase of the subject, a few words may not 
be out of place in regard to the importance of teaching a subject 
thoroughly — of taking the pupils forward only as fast as they can 
comprehend the subject, instead of having the object be to reach a 
certain page in a text-book by a set time. Of course, there is a possi- 
bility ot oral teaching being superficial, but there is not so great a 
temptation to hurry over a subject and to slight parts of it, as 
where the class takes a daily allowance from a text-book. 

Again, oral instruction is of great use in stimulating thought and 
cultivating expression. What the teacher tells the pupil in the 
class is much more likely to set him to thinking than what he reads 
in his books. It is probably better adapted to his methods of think- 
ing, and he can take up the train of thought where the teacher left 
off and go on in his own way. As a means of development, this 
training of a child to think for himself is excellent. With active 
productive powers he will be able to express himself easily, to con- 
struct his own language, while the text-book student will, at best, 
only be able to understand the written words of others. 

Then, too, oral teaching requires accurate and systematic think- 
ing on the part of both teacher and taught. 

The knowledge that they are simultaneously working at the same 
thing is also beneficial. The contact of mind with mind is always 
inspiring. 

To prepare the way for text-book instruction, oral teaching can- 
not be doubted to be exceedingly valuable. A mind thoroughly 
awakened and thirsting for knowledge will readily take the facts 
which text-books contain, and, being prepared by previous training, 
is ready to assimilate the new knowledge. A writer in one of our 
educational journals says: "In advanced education, it will always 
be found that those will use text-books most effectively who have 
acquired the most knowledge without them." 

Disadvantages op Oral Instruction. 

Having said thus much in favor of oral instruction, let us see 
what objections to it can be raised. 

In the first place, all the members of a class cannot follow the 
teacher with equal ease, and so the beginners and dull students lose 
some of the instruction, unless it be given over and over. This re- 
petition is tiresome to the bright pupils and their interest flags, be- 
cause the attention is kept on what they already comprehend. 

Secondly, the facts presented are almost necessarily detached, 
and it is difficult for the children to put together the fragments of 
knowledge which they have obtained to make anything like a com- 
plete whole. 

Thirdly, it is not usual for the oral instructor to exhaustively treat 
of his subject. He has not time to bring every point out clearly and 
concisely, as is done in text-books, and in his efforts to interest his 
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class he is in danger of generalizing too much or, perhap3, of mak- 
ing exaggerated statements. 

Again, if ideas are simply poured into the child's mind, without 
any activity on his part, they will not remain, and it matters little 
whether the instruction is oral or written. Unless pupils are re- 
quired frequently to write out what they have learned from the les- 
son there is not much gained. 

Too often the teacher leaves nothing for the pupil to do for him- 
self. This is a great error and a common one. Anything which 
tends to make children dependent on others is injurious. But there 
is such a temptation for the teacher to tell his class the most inter- 
esting part of the subject, instead of leaving them to find it out for 
themselves after leading them to the point where they could readily 
do so. Fitch says of oral instruction that it " stimulates attention, 
but does not strengthen the habit of independent research/ 9 This 
is, no doubt, too often true, but I do not think it is so necessarily. 

Another disadvantage of exclusively oral teaching is that it ne- 
cessitates the constant presence and action of the teacher. This fol- 
lows from the dependence of the children upon the teacher for in- 
struction. 

Where there is private tuition there is no difficulty, but in our 
large common schools it is impossible for the teacher to give each 
class as much time as it would need if no books were used. 

There is also a tendency on the part of students to use the teach- 
er's words in reproducing the knowledge gained, and care should be 
taken to require that answers to questions and notes should not be 
copies of the master's sentences, but in the pupil's own language. 

Again, much time is lost by the pupib in note-taking and in the 
copying of notes for future use. Also, the teacher's time may be 
wasted in telling the children mere rudimentary facts which might 
easily be gained from text-books. Lastly, there is always danger of 
the student mistaking the meaning of the teacher. If an idea is but 
once presented to a pupil, he may not fully understand, though he 
thinks he does, and so be led into an error which might have been 
avoided had he had the book to use for reference. 

Advantages op Text- Books. 

Perhaps one of the best uses of text-books is in enabling students 
to learn how to use books as a means of self-culture. Educated peo- 
ple of the present day gain much of their knowledge from books, 
and it is highly important that our young people know how to get 
the most gooa out of the libraries to which they have access. If 
they are taught to glean only from the lips of others or by observa- 
tion, their training will be very imperfect. To know how to consult 
books of reference is very necessary. I have known children twelve 
or fourteen years of age, and with considerable knowledge and intel- 
ligence, who could not find a word in the dictionary ! This was not 
due to their having been taught orally, but because they had never 
been shown how to gain information from any but their few text- 
books. 
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Again, the knowledge gleaned from text-books is usually more 
definite than is oral instruction, and, perhaps, more reliable. The 
author in his quiet study ought to be able to express himself more 
clearly and concisely than the tired teacher can amid the labor and 
excitement of the school-room ; so the principles and rules of a sub- 
ject are usually arranged more logically in a text-book than they 
can be in oral lessons, and the student, if he comprehends the sub- 
ject, will have better-arranged ideas. To quote again from Fitch : 
" As oral teaching is the main instrument for awakening intelligence, 
so book-work is the chief safeguard for accuracy, clearness of im- 
pression, and permanence." 

And further, the use of books helps the pupil to become self-reliant 
and enables him to study alone. There are the facts before him, 
and, unless he lacks energy, he goes to work with the determination 
•to master the task given him. He is not taught to depend on his 
tutor for instruction, but gathers his own manna. Thus is the weary 
teacher aided by having more time allowed for other duties. 

Text-books also relieve unprepared teachers. This, some may 
say, should not be a consideration. But it is scarcely possible for a 
teacher in a mixed school to be so. thoroughly prepared on all 
branches as to be able to give as systematic instruction as can be 
had from text-books. And if the older pupils have lessons to pre- 
pare from their books, time is left for necessary oral work with the 
younger children. Lastly, more ground can be covered by a class 
in a given time because, as stated above, the subject is treated more 
systematically in text-books than in oral lessons, and less time is lost 
in note-taking and copying. 

Disadvantages of Text-Books. 

The first great objection to the exclusive use of text-books, and 
-one hard to avoid, is the tendency to learning by rote. Probably 
there is not a teacher present who is not fully aware of the dwarfing 
effect of the parrot-like repetitions of the lesson once so common in 
all our schools. 

Even the teacher is often tempted not to discourage it, for 
it sounds very " thorough " to have his pupils rise and talk about 
the subject in such a learned way. 

I once had a student — a bright boy of twelve — who was the only 
one in his United States history class, and daily, without any 
prompting on my part, he would repeat his lesson of four or five 
pages of Swinton's History almost verbatim. To be sure, he was 
'questioned at the close of his recitation about what he had been say- 
ing, but I have since thought that, save as a memory exercise, it was 
of little benefit. I have even fancied that it did him more harm 
than good. Nothing connected with text-book teaching is, to my 
mind, so fatal to proper mental development as learning the words 
of the text without proper attention to their meaning. 

Scores of amusing instances might be mentioned of children who, 
on being questioned, were startlingly ignorant of the meaning of 
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what they had been reciting. Recently a pupil, in describing the 
wonders of Yellowstone Park, told, among other things, of the 
cations, and afterward innocently said that she did not see what 
there was to shoot out there that they should have so many can- 
nons! 

A class which had studied geography for months and could give 
the physical features of all the countries on the globe, when asked 
by a visitor if they had ever seen the surface of the earth, were all 
silent, until finally one brave boy admitted that he had seen it once 
when on a visit to the White Mountains with his aunt ! 

I have heard pupils in quite advanced classes use words in their 
recitations which meant no more to them than Greek does to 
a Hottentot. 

How many valuable hours have been wasted in committing to 
memory rules which are meaningless to the child, and remain so 
long after most of them are forgotten ! The present generation may 
be truly thankful that the words of the text are not so precious in 
the eyes of school-master or mistress as they were in the good old 
days, when every rule and definition in Murray's Grammar had to 
be " gotten by heart "—and the former by number, too. 

Another objection to 'text-books is that pupils are apt to consider 
them as absolute authority, and so put undue confidence in their 
assertions. Because a statement is printed in a book is not prima 
facie evidence that it is correct; and this blind faith in text-books 
destroys a pupil's self-reliance and originality. 

I have had children come to me thoroughly discouraged and 
ready to conclude that they knew nothing about the problem over 
which they had worked for hours, because they failed to get the 
result given in the book, and which could be proven to be a wrong 
one. The wisest men make mistakes ; but it is often difficult to con- 
vince children that errors in their text-books are possible. There- 
fore, if the rule in the book or the form of working a problem 
differs from the way a child solves it, his method is considered 
incorrect and originality is discouraged. 

And often, very often, books are taught and not the subject ; and 
wherever books are considered greater than the subject taught, 
there is poor teaching. When they keep their proper place as aids 
to the student iu the pursuit of knowledge, no one should complain. 

Still another serious objection to text-books is that the matter 
contained in them is often not adapted to the needs of the pupils. 
Borne in the class may fully understand the meaning of the text 
while others gain few ideas from it. This is not always because the 
children are not mature enough to understand the subject or are too 
stupid, but it is because the language of the book is not suited to 
their comprehension, and if the same ideas were expounded by 
their teacher they would grasp them without difficulty. 

Finally, text-books, as used in our schools and changed so fre- 

Juently, are quite expensive, and this is no small consideration to 
be patrons of many schools. 
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la conclusion, a brief summary of the points which have been 
alluded to is all that will be attempted. 

The advantages of oral instruction are, vis.: that it develops 
all the faculties, wakes up mind, creates interest, and commands 
attention, that the instruction is adapted to individual students, that 
it gives little temptation to hurry too rapidly over a subject, that it 
stimulates thought and cultivates expression, and that it paves the 
way for successful text-book teaching. 

The objections are that it necessitates repetition or the pupils lose 
some of the ideas; that the knowledge gained is fragmentary; that 
it does not exhaustively treat a subject; that it makes children 
passive recipients and too dependent on others; that in ungraded 
schools it taxes too much of the teacher's time and attention ; that 
students are apt to use the teacher's language instead of their own; 
that time is lost in note-taking, and that the pupils may misunder- 
stand the teacher. 

Text-books are useful because they teach children how to use 
books; because the knowledge they contain is clear and definite, 
they are useful for promoting self-reliance, for relieving the teacher, 
and because they enable a class to do more work in a given time. 

Objections to them include tendency to*rote-learning, danger of 
students considering books infallible, of the book being taught 
instead of the subject, of their not being adapted to the needs of the 
pupils, and the fact that they are expensive. 

Some one says, " It is only the poor teacher who ever values 
books— it is so easy to say prepare this lesson." If this be so, I 
think it is equally true the best teachers are most likely to under- 
value them. They wish so to avoid the Scylla of blind devotion 
to them, that they fall into the Charybdis of discarding them 
altogether. 

Anna Walton. 



THE STORY THE SPECTRUM TELLS. 

A querist in a previous number of The Student gives a quota- 
tion from DanieVs Physic* in reference to the existence of benzine 
vapor and other alcoholic derivatives in the space through which 
the earth is passing, and pertinently calls for evidence of the state- 
ment. I fail to find the statement in the page indicated, which is 
probably different in the successive editions of the work quoted. 

The statement in question is one of discoveries in the domain of 
spectrum analysis, which must, as yet, be considered one of the 
doubtful sciences. Benzine, ethylene, hydride or olefiant gas, and 
various other hydrocarbons, give each when incandescent or when 
burning under low tension characteristic and beautifully colored 
bands in the field of the spectroscope. If, however, a ray of white 
light (not sunlight) be passed into the spectroscope, traversing in the 
meantime a thick layer of the vapor or a hydrocarbon, there will be 
a bright spectrum interrupted by dark bands having the same posi- 
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tion and intensity as the bright bands of the incandescent compound. 
In other words, each hydrocarbon gives its own peculiar absorption 
spectrum. In this way, Abbey, Langley, and Crookes, working in- 
dependently of each other, have discovered certain absorption bands 
in the light which comes to us after it has traversed space. These 
absorption spectra are identical in position and intensity with the 
absorption bands of certain hydrocarbon compounds artificially pro- 
duced. 

The statement quoted is certainly a startling one, and it seems 
somewhat sweeping, but there is much evidence in its favor. The 
luminous spectra of at least one comet (Brorsen's), and those of 
several nebulae, are identical with the spectra of ethylene hydride. 
Tyndall has shown, also, that the tail of the ordinary comet behaves, 
physically, exactly as certain volatile hydrocarbons under the ac- 
tion of alternately increasing and diminishing light. It is to be 
hoped that the alcoholic derivatives of inter-stellar space will not 
exert any deleterious effect upon those specialists whose labors lie 
in the field of spectrum analysis. * * * 



AN ANTI-WAR HISTORY ON TRIAL. 

" There has been quite a lively excitement in Texas educational 
circles for some months past, growing out of the refusal of the parent 
of a pupil in the public school of Burnet to allow his son to study 
the text-book of history prescribed by the school trustees. The 
issue is looked upon as a test question of more than local import- 
ance. The book in question, it so happens, is the Smaller History of 
the United States, by Josiah W. Leeds, published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. of this city. The trustees claim that, feeling the re- 
sponsibility and delicacy of selecting the United States History, they 
took special care in looking through and carefully examining sev- 
eral school histories, and finally selected this work, for the reason 
that it was the most impartial and freer from partisan teaching, 
and, as they believed, as near correct as any other school history. 
The father of one of the boys, however, insisted on having his son 
study a text-book that he chose for him, else he would not have him 
study any— rin fact, he preferred that he should dispense with that 
branch of his education altogether. The superintendent thereat 
said he had no option in the matter, and that the course of studies 
prescribed by the trustees must be followed. Appeal was then 
taken to the trustees by the parent. The action of the superin- 
tendent was, however, indorsed, and the matter was laid informally 
before the State Superintendent of Schools, who, sustaining the prior 
ruling, the trustees decided that the lad should be suspended from 
school. The parent next applied to the court for a writ of man- 
damus to compel the trustees to take his son back. The judge re- 
fusing to issue the writ, the parent applied to the judge of the San 
Saba District Court, who granted him an alternative writ of man- 
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damus, and the case being carried before him the writ was made 
peremptory as against the trustees. The latter thereupon appealed 
for an injunction to the Supreme Court of Texas, in session at Gal- 
veston. The question is one that is of interest to the people of the 
entire South, as the history of the Rebellion is one that they prefer 
to write themselves from their own standpoint." 

The above statement appeared editorially in a late number of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Later, the Texas Supreme Court sustained 
the rulings of the trustees and State Superintendent in suspending 
the pupil ; but the State Board of Education, of which the Governor 
is chairman, afterward decided that, as history is a study not neces- 
sary to be pursued in the public schools of the Commonwealth, the 
lad should be reinstated. Further, that the history in question is a 
" partisan " one, and they recommend that it be not studied in the 
public schools throughout the State. In publishing, at length, his 
reasons for coming to this conclusion, the Governor gives as an in- 
stance of the partisan character of the book — the only one he cites 
— the fact that the statement occurs in the history that there was a 
massacre at Fort Pillow upon the occasion of its capture by General 
Forrest, and that if such a thing was to be believed, it "would 
brand the whole Confederate Government and its people as a lot of 
barbarians and savages." 

The author, nevertheless, is not aware that his very brief account 
of the occurrence is incorrect, as many of us are cognizant of the 
thrill of horror with which the news of the deed was received at the 
time of its committal, and as its verity is supported by official evi- 
dence taken not Ion? thereafter. Lossing, in his Cyclopaedia of 
United States History (1881), reiterates the statements as to its cap- 
ture made in his larger work upon the Civil War, emphasizing the 
personal incident that Major C. W. Gibson, of Forrest's command, 
said to him, Forrest's motto was : " War means fight, and fight means 
Mil — we want but few prisoners." The awful occurrence is alluded 
to in the book in the same manner and in the same impartial spirit 
as are other signal instances of atrocity, no manner in what section 
or at what period of our country's history they were committed. 
There was a noted soldier of recent years who, in speaking of the 
barbarism of war, averred that it was utter cruelty and you cannot 
refine it. A somewhat exceptional instance, such as the deed of 
blood at Fort Pillow, simply reveals in heightened colors the reality 
of its atrociousness, and it ill becomes the historian to be so far 
affected by considerations of expediency as to suppress it. 

It is for the reason that this " anti-war " or " peace " history is 
used to some extent in Friends' schools, and that it was the earnest 
desire of the author in compiling it to treat the subject with entire 
impartiality, that he feels justified in offering in The Student 
this defense of its non-partisan character. He will briefly recur to 
three other exceptions publicly made by a Texas objector. (1.) 
That it was an error to have said that Lee's army after its defeat at 
Gettysburg "hastily retreated south of the Potomac." But the 
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Author says of the Unionists at the battle of Bull Bun that, a panic 
ensuing, they "fled in disorder." This is expressive of greater 
haste than the first. (2.) That it was a misrepresentation to say, in 
speaking of the losses by the war, that " the Unionists confined in 
the prisons at the South suffered greatly, many of them dying of the 
hardships encountered. The North, with its ampler resources, was 
enabled to expend large sums of money upon the construction of 
hospitals and in the mitigation of suffering." The writer believes 
that this is a mild statement of the facts. (3.) That, where the 
author, in referring to the devastation causea by the contending 
armies in the section known as " Cherokee Georgia," says that " the 
great wrong of which the Indians had been the victims was thus 
visited in return upon the generation succeeding those who did the 
deed," makes an unkind thrust at the South, forasmuch as he " never 
alludes to the wrongs against the Bed Man in the North." How 
strangely incorrect this is may be readily seen by referring to what 
he says as to the origin of the Norridgewock War in Maine and the 
Pequod War in Connecticut; the "enormity" of the Sullivan ex- 
pedition in New York ; the wholesale cheating of the Indians through 
the " Walking Purchase " in the writer's own State, Pennsylvania, 
etc. So the author is content p to leave the matter by appending the 
estimate of the editor of the Burnet Bulletin (as printed in the iv. K 
Journal of Education), that he believes the history to be " as free 
from sectionalism as it is possible to be, not to have been written by 
a foreigner ; that it is greatly to be commended for its deprecation 
of war and the conciseness of its reference to the battles ; and that, 
though he (the editor) was a Confederate soldier and believed the 
cause of the South just and holy, yet he would not hesitate to place 
this history in the hands of his son ; for though a Southern history 
would, of course, most suit his feelings, it would scarcely be an im- 
partial one." L. 

UNIFOBMITY, OB LIBEBTY. 

I wish to call the attention of teachers to two expressions of opin- 
ion from thoughtful men that have lately appeared in The Student, 
in connection with other similar views from practical workers ex- 
periencing the difficulties of the graded system now prevalent in 
schools. 

President Eliot says: "There is another principle which we 
should bear in mind, though it runs counter to generally accepted 
ideas, viz. : that uniformity in intellectual training is never to be 
regarded as an advantage, but as an evil from which we cannot 
completely escape. A large school is almost necessarily a kind of 
averaging machine. But we should always bear in mind that 
though this averaging may be in some measure necessary, it is a 
necessary evil." 

And the following comes from Seeley's Address in the last number 
of The Student. After speaking of the changes in methods of ed- 
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ucation in latter years, he says : " It ifl found that too much is at* 
tempted ; that one subject drives another out of the mind ; that the 
old standard of thoroughness cannot be kept up. And, again, it is 
found how subtle a thing the human mind is and how it resists our 
manipulation. These profoundly interestiug subjects, so full of life, 
so evidently useful as well as fascinating, which we thought could 
not fail to rouse the dullest intellect, are often found to have another 
effect. They are too potent; they destroy the individuality and 
fresh activity of thought, all the healthy waywardness and willful- 
ness, which is only vigor in its crudeness, originality in the embryo. 
Often, too, by being forced upon the mind too soon and too quickly 
and too many at a time, they leave it, not inspired and awakened, 
but listless, satiated, and disgusted. When this too-much in the 
subject-matter of teaching is added to the competitive method and 
the stimulus of examination, the total result is often very exhausting 
and enfeebling." 

Now, in a paper on " The Law of Liberty," read before the Michi- 
gan State Teachers' Association by Lucy A. Osband, of the State 
Normal School, I find what appears to me much practical wisdom, 
and offer for your attentive consideration the following extracts : 

" I suppose there are few teachers who have not seen their best 
pupils fail under the excitement of examination. Such a paradox 
is not without its significance. Habitual brain-work proceeds some- 
what automatically and therefore naturally and easily, but let the 
train of thought be interfered with by anxiety and apprehension, 
and the nervous waste is increased just in proportion to the amount 
of effort required to fix the attention. Disturbing forces are therefore 
exhausting forces ; they lessen the power to do good work. Herein 
lies the objection to multiplying these periods of excitement by fre- 
quent examinations. Manage them as discreetly as we will, the 
strain and anxiety which precedes and accompanies them prevents 
the proper repair of tissue. This is the explanation of the tired 
feeling which follows them. We call it reaction, but it is really a 
state of exhaustion, which unfits the pupil for resuming immediate 
work. The teacher, too, suffers as well; for with all the extra 
night-work on examination papers, how can the demands of the 
daily work be met, except at an expense of effort that is ruinous? 
Professor Bragdon, of Auburndale, publishes that at Laselle Semi- 
nary examinations are abolished in the interest of health. Might 
it not be well for teachers generally to re-canvass this matter, and 
see whether the results obtained by our present system are worth the 
exorbitant price we pay for them ? Possibly we should find it best 
to throw out some of the superfluous gearing of our machinery, and 
make available for better uses the power now wasted in worse than 
useless friction. The subject is not one of trivial moment. Thought- 
ful men see, in this constant excitement of a nervous system already 
too sensitive by inheritance, the seeds of a frightful harvest. The 
buoyancy of youth may counteract, in part, immediate results, but 
later life will surely reveal the place of weakness. Dr. Bay well 
14 
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insists that many oases of insanity, attributed to recent causes, may 
with almost absolute certainty be traced back to some period of ex- 
cessive mental strain during the time when the brain was immature 
and developing. 

" There have been schools (I hope there are none now) which 
have required the child who failed in a single study to review the 
whole group of studies. Can anybody tell on what principle the 
child who has failed in grammar should be made to review arith- 
metic, in which he has not failed ? Could the arch-genius of stu- 
pidity contrive a better plan for the propagation of dullness ? Why 
all this striving after uniformity ? Even a machine does not have 
all its materials of the same fibre. 

" The tendency of the times sets toward dull uniformity. Oppose 
the tendency by compelling the child to find the way out of diffi- 
culties himself. Help if you will by question or suggestion, but do 
not, as you respect the child's personality, give a rigid formula. 
Be patient with imperfect results. Better a poor solution, if original, 
than a perfect one at second hand. Truth is truth, whether devel- 
oped philosophically or otherwise ; and if the child has discovered 
it ibr himself, there is in that fact an incentive to greater effort. In 
that golden year when Agassiz gathered his pupils around him upon 
the Island of Penikese, two young ladies, dissecting under his super- 
vision, detected a peculiarity of structure that was new to the great 
scientist himself. Ample was the compensation for all their toil, 
when, in his own great-hearted way, he expressed his appreciation 
of their discovery ; but there was the power of a great inspiration 
in the thought that the work already done was but the prophecy of 
greater things to come. 

" Teachers cannot keep too vividly before them the fact that rote- 
work is dead work. ' The letter killeth.' Never was truer word 
spoken. Rigmarole will extinguish enthusiasm as quickly as a 
hand-grenade will put out fire. Twenty years ago mental arith- 
metic was the hobby of the schools, and in the hands of an inde- 
pendent teacher it was an admirable discipline. To-day, if not alto- 
gether dead, it is in a comatose condition — paralyzed by excess of 
formula." 

Then look at this record of the experience of a teacher in a city 
public school. It is written in reply to a parent who had com- 
plained in the same paper, over the signature " Veremos," of the 
same lesson being given " over and over, so that his boy had nothing 
to learn and lost interest: 

"lama sixth grade assistant, and don't claim perfection for the 
teachers ; we are good, bad, and indifferent, the same as in any pro- 
fession or trade ; but in many cases where fault is found we are 
powerless in preventing the cause. Timothy Tibbals (he is the son 
of 'Veremos ) is placed in my division. He is polite, regular in 
attendance, and a good scholar ; in about three months he has really 
mastered my ' limits.' Knowing this, I give him advance lessons; 
my principal hears of it : ' Miss Blank, you teach sixth grade, not 
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seventh ; as principal of this school, my duty is to see that teachers 
conform to the " Graded Course ;" you must not advance Timothy/ 
'Oh!' I am compelled to obey. 

" Now, about the ' over and over ' lessons. My scholars are ex- 
amined in seven studies and have three books to take home ; conse- 
Suently most of the instruction is oral — ' Line upon line/ etc. If 
lie scholars were all Timothy Tibbals, we would think we had 
found Paradise ; but down there in the corner is Jerry Jones ; face 
hardly visible for dirt, and I wonder whether there really is a head 
under that mass of hair. I get to work on those ' animals of the 
Frigid Zone : bear, wolf, reindeer, seal, whale/ etc. Timothy knows 
them at once, but Jerry ! We have them ' over* I sketch a map 
of the zones, bring pictures of the animals, ask the boys to do so, 
allow them to paste them on the zones in which they are found. 
They are interested and delighted, and I think, ' Surely they will 
learn them now/ but Jerry looms up again and we have it ' over 
and over, 9 What else can I do ? I detain him, coax, and scold ; in 
despair pay his way to the Zoo on Saturday. He returns delighted, 
and I breathe a sigh of relief Examination the question was given, 
' Name the coldest zones and two animals that live in them ?' Tim- 
othy has a perfect mark, though he and his father were long since 
disgusted with my 'over and over' plan. What did Jerry do? 
Wrote on his paper, ' In the Frigit zone, rooster, wale, sele3kin, 
tagger.' After all my work and patience ! Did I have it too often ? 
Between Timothy Tibbals, number one, and Jerry Jones, number 
fifty-three, there are fifty-one other scholars needing instruction, not 
only in one part of geography, but in seven branches, and the Jerrys 
are apt to be in the majority. On my roll-book of last term are 
one thousand four hundred and twenty-seven absent sessions of the 
pupils. When so much of a teacher's work is oral, is it any wonder 
that there must be much ' repetition' and ' cramming' to reach the 
absentees? 

"Averages must be obtained. Do you doubt that? The first 
term I taught I did the work in what I considered a common-sense, 
practical way, not having seen the kind of questions given at exam- 
ination (before we had a superintendent). I promoted three pupils. 
Was waited on bj some of the ' officials/ asked to explain the reason 
for ' such a deficiency in the class/ presented with a copy of the 
Course of Study ; they hoped the next examination would ' result 
in credit' to me. I was humiliated, but wiser; studied the ' Course' 
and numerous samples of questions, and went to work for ' credits/ 
very often putting my Scotch conscience out of sight; at the end of 
the term promoted all my scholars. 

" But, then, I was congratulated by the same ' officials/ and told 
that was ' something like ;' like what I never knew. My best work 
was done in the first term. Is it any wonder that ' averages/ instead 
of ' excelsior/ becomes the motto of so many teachers? Some of us 
do try to do good work ; we see the defects in the school system, 
being the workers, yet in many cases are powerless in preventing 
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the causes that produce them ; yet so often it is the ' teacher' who 
receives the condemnation, when we are simply machines, working 
according to the power given us." 

I found in one of our most respectable religious papers the other 
day the following advertisement: "Anyone can become so thor- 
oughly posted in three weeks' reviewiug with the Common School 
Question Book as to successfully pass the most difficult and techni- 
cal legal examinations for teachers' certificates." Any one ! What 
are we to think of a system which promotes preparation for the of- 
fice of teacher by simple cramming? — and then keeps on inducing 
the pupils also to " cram " for examinations twice a year ? 

I believe in written examinations as helps — helps to accurate 
thought. But let them be freed from the worry and strain that give 
us both teachers and pupils with their nervous forces run very low 
at the end of a term. 

Wilmington College has made a step out of the bonds by insti- 
tuting monthly examinations such as can be written in the time of 
an ordinary recitation, and abolishing the test at the end of the 
term for those students who have been in attendance steadily and 
recited creditably. 

Seeing the wearied teachers and pupils, and the anxious mothers, 
at the dreaded examination time, is it any wonder that some of us 
older folks look back longingly to the "good old days" before 
"grading," and think that those of us who were favored with 
bright aud capable teachers were better off? I do not remember 
ever being tired at the end of a school year ; vacation was joyful, to 
be sure, with its summer delights of green fields ; but so was it joy- 
ful to return to school and meet the old companions. Those were 
the days when girls had time to mend their clothes and go on er- 
rands for mother. How pleasantly I remember my first school 
where some twenty-five girls, from eight years old to sixteen, con- 
gregated in a moderate room with one teacher. There were several 
classes, but I have no impression of the time being crowded. And 
what golden memories I hold, in common with many others, of the 
years spent in teacher Rebecca Walton's room — the last three years 
of my school life. We were treated as though it were a matter of 
course that we were interested in our studies and aimed to prepare them 
faithfully, and generally this confidence was justified. And what a 
place of freedom that school-room was ! — the very openness of floor 
space was suggestive of this, desks being placed around the edge of 
the room ; and our teacher, instead of having a desk on a platform, 
beamed on us happily from a large, hospitable table in the middle 
of the room, with abundant books of reference piled upon it for our 
use, and very often several girls sitting around it with some work 
for which they needed a little help. As the time was not strictly 
divided off for different recitations, an interesting history lesson 
could be prolonged into a profitable talk with the teacher. And the 
recitations were conducted in a very easy way— not at all verbatim. 
I own that the Latin was not taught so thoroughly as it often is 
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now, bat that was an extra in those days, and we Latin girls had 
very nice times over our Virgil. As to mathematics, I cannot help 
thinking that the old way of teaching them had an advantage over 
the new as a means of mental training. As we were only examined 
at the blackboard about twice a week, we could afford to spend long 
hours over a difficult problem without any sense of discouragement 
or failure. 

And how we enjoyed the well-earned rest of Sixth-day afternoons, 
when we were allowed to brine our pretty pieces of handiwork and 
listen to the reading of some pleasant, instructive book ! 

In various ways, teaching has improved since, but I cannot think 
that education was a failure which turned out women ready in the 
use of the three R's, with minds trained to balance practical matters 
fairly, and with a taste for the acquisition of knowledge lasting 
through middle life. 

It may be necessary that large public schools should be a kind of 
averaging machines. But let us not imitate this in our more favored 
smaller schools. There must be classification, but it is not needful 
that ten children shall class together in everything. While the 
curriculum may be so planned as to take in a wise variety, each 
school may adapt this measurably to circumstances, to work with as 
little strain as possible on teacher and pupils. 

And do our teachers think of the hurtful moral effect of working 
hard, not to do one's best but to come out ahead of others? Pub- 
lished grades are, at best, very questionable. And I cannot but 
think that fitness for advancement to a new study is better judged 
of by the judicious teacher after faithful reviewing, than by the 
result of a prolonged written examination, with its accompaniments 
of cramming and anxiety, and consequent strain on the health of a 
child. M. H. G. 



THE BOTANY OP INDIA. 

To the botanist, India yields, as the reward of plant-collecting toil, 
specimens varying from such as flourish near the equator to 
those which thrive near the line of everlasting snow, illustrating the 
chief natural families of all parts of the world. Yet it has few dis- 
tinctive features of its own. 

Nothing can be more wretchedly plain in appearance than the 
treeless, shru bless, shelterless plains in the northern province of the 
Madras Presidency or in parts of the Deccan. In western India, 
and even in the southern slopes of the western Himalayas, there are 
low ranges of hills, denuded of vegetation, which have all the bar- 
renness of Arabian or African deserts ; yet other portions of this 
wonderful country are of such fertility as to yield two or even three 
harvests annually. 

The vegetation of India being so varied, we will first consider 
that of the Himalayas, second that of the great plains of the 
Ganges, etc., and lastly that of the Deccan. 
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The European flora, which is diffused from the Mediterranean 
along the high lands of Asia, extends to the Himalayas. Many 
species reach the central parts of the chain, though but few are 
found at its eastern end. From the opposite quarter there has been 
an influx of Japanese and Chinese forms, such as the rhododen- 
drons, the tea plant, and others, numerous in the East, and gradually 
disappearing in the West. 

At the greater elevations the species which are identical with 
those of Europe become more frequent, and in the Alpine regions 
many plants are found which grow in the Arctic Zone. In Thibet, 
a Siberian type is established, some forms of which are also found in 
the plains of Upper India. Juniper and poplar are the only trees seen, 
except fruit trees, which include apricots, pears, and apples, grow- 
ing up the mountain sides to eleven thousand feet, and grapes to 
nine thousand feet. 

The shrubby plants include small forms of willow, elm, honey- 
suckle, and rose. Mosses and ferns are very rare, but many European 
grasses and sedges are found in the pastures. 

In the moist regions of the east, the Himalayas are almost every- 
where covered with a dense forest which reaches up to twelve thou- 
sand or thirteen thousand feet. Many tropical types here ascend to 
seven thousand feet or more. To the west, the upper limit of for- 
ests and tropical plants is from one thousand to two thousand feet 
lower. 

In Sikim, directly north of Calcutta, dense forests of tall trees 
have a luxuriant growth of under shrubs and are adorned with 
climbing plants in wonderful profusion. 

In the tropical parts large figs abound, with the sal, so valuable 
for its timber, laurels, bamboos, and several palms, and climbing 
over the largest of these, species of calamus are found. This is the 
western limit of the nutmeg. Plantains ascend to seven thousand 
feet, and pandanus and tree-ferns abound. Other ferns, orchids, and 
climbing plants are very numerous, with their varieties of splendid 
foliage. 

Various oaks are found within a few hundred feet of the sea- 
level, but are more abundant higher, becoming very frequent at 
four thousand feet. 

At this elevation magnolias, cherries, apples, maples, alders, 
birches, etc., also appear. At six thousand feet, the rhododendrons 
begin, become abundant at eight thousand feet, and from ten thou- 
sand to fourteen thousand feet form in many places the mass of the 
shrubby vegetation which extends above the forests. 

Of these wonderful plants, the most superb is a tree from thirty 
to fifty feet high, having leaves eighteen or nineteen inches long 
and only at the extremities of the branches. Oue species has beau- 
tiful flowers four and a half inches long, and as broad, in dense 
clusters; some have white flowers; some are epiphytes, growing 
upon magnolias, laurels, and oaks, and bearing from three to six 
white, lemon-scented bells four and a half inches long at the end 
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of each branch. Others, with small flowers, are trailing shrubs ; 
but the largest is a timber tree, from fifty to seventy feet in height, 
covered with a blaze of crimson flowers. Some species are nar- 
cotic ; the buds of others produce an oil much used for rheumatism ; 
Borne are poisonous, even the burning of the wood as fuel causing 
inflammation of the face and eyes ; while the flowers of others are 
used as food by the natives, and the Europeans make them into a 
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Passing westward along the mountains, we find the trees of the 
hotter and drier parts of Southern India. Ferns are rare, the tree- 
ferns have disappeared, and but two or three species of palm, with 
as many of bamboo, are found. 

The outer ranges are mainly covered with immense tracts of pine, 
rhododendron, oaks, and, in some places, cypress. The shrubs com- 
prise rosa, rubus, indigofera, viburnum, clematis, etc. Of herba- 
ceous plants, species of ranunculus, potentilla, geranium, thalic- 
trum, primula, gentiana, and many other European forms are 
common. 

On the northern slopes and in sheltered valleys are the denser 
forests of alder, birch, ash, elm, maple, etc., and still higher the 
common walnut, horse-chestnut, yew, and several junipers. 

Cultivation hardly extends above seven thousand feet, except in 
the valleys behind the great snowy peaks where a few fields of 
buckwheat and barley are sown up to eleven thousand or twelve 
thousand feet. 

Lower, rice, maize, and millets are common, also wheat and bar- 
ley, with buckwheat and amaranth whose seeds are gathered as 
corn crops on poor lands recently reclaimed from forest. Most of 
the ordinary vegetables of the plains are raised, and potatoes in the 
neighborhood of all the English stations. 

In Kashmir, the plane and Lombardy poplar flourish though 
hardly seen further east ; the cherry is cultivated in orchards, and 
the vegetation is decidedly European. 

One species of coffee is found in this range but its cultivation is 
very limited. Tea, however, is more successful both in the east and 
west of the mountains, and cinchona has been naturalized in the 
Sikim Mountains. 

The total number of flowering plants inhabiting the Himalayas 
amounts to five thousand or six thousand species. 
[to be concluded.] 



NOTES ON THE HEAVENS FOR FOURTH MONTH. 

It is good for any one, even a teacher, to take a look upward at 
night and think a little of what he can see there. It is surprising 
how many educated and intelligent people have never seen Orion, and 
nine-tenths of them do not know Saturn from Sirius. To assist in 
this upward-looking tendency, the following description of the con- 
stellations is given, which is true for ten o clock at the beginning, 
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nine o'clock at the middle, and eight o'clock at the end of the 
month. 

The pointers are now just in the meridian a little north of the 
Zenith, and pointing toward the north point of the horizon. The 
handle of the Dipper reaches to the east of the meridian and the 
front part of the Great Bear to the west. Ursa Minor extends out 
eastwardly from Polaris. Cassiopeia is low down a little west of the 
north point of the horizon, and Perseus, containing the variable star 
Algol, is following in the northwest. Caraelopard includes the stars 
which lie nearest Polaris on the western side, and farther off is 
Auriga, containing the two bright stars Alpha (Capella) and Beta 
Aurigse. The Pleiades and Hyades in Taurus are just setting in the 
west-northwest and Orion farther around to the west. About as 
close to the horizon in the southwest is Ganis Major, with Sirius and 
the other bright stars of that constellation. Forming an equilateral 
triangle with Betel ^euse in Orion and Sirius is Procyon in Canis 
Minor, and lying directly between this and Polaris are Castor and 
Pollux, one in each head of the Twins (Gemini). East of Gemini 
is Cancer with its Beehive Cluster faintly visible and not much else 
of note, and east of Cancer is Leo, now just on the meridian, with 
the Sickle to the west of it, and Beta Leonis in the tail of the Lion 
to the west. From south-southwest to southeast about thirty degrees 
up from the horizon stretches Hydra, and the quadrilateral of Corvus 
in the south-southeast is partly enveloped by it. 

Virgo is a large constellation about fifty degrees long lying north 
of Corvus and east of Leo. The bright star, Spica, of first magnitude, 
is now about thirty-five degrees from the meridian and thirty degrees 
from the horizon. Virgo contains a great number of nebulae which 
are too faint to be seen oy the naked eye, but seen clustered here in 
great plenty when a telescope is used. It is the part of the heavens 
farthest from the Milky Way, and nebulae get thicker as we recede 
from the Milky Way, while stars become less and less thickly 
strewn. 

The group Coma Berenices lies a little east of the meridian. 
There are about thirty-five stars which can be seen by the naked eye 
and the number is several times multiplied by the telescope. East 
of this and north of the eastern end of Virgo is Bootes, containing 
the bright Arcturus. The little arc of stars which make up Corona 
Borealis lies northeast of Arcturus. The brightest one is Alphecca, 
near the middle of the line. There are five others in the arc, which, 
however, may be extended on both ends so as to include several 
fainter ones. The constellation just coming over the eastern horizon 
is Hercules, though nothing very striking is now visible. In the 
northeast Lyra, is just appearing. The very bright star is Vega. 
Vega, Arcturus, and Capella are the three brightest stars north of the 
equator. Most people consider Arcturus the brightest of the three. 
They are now all visible and can be easily compared. When Vega 
is a little higher and before Capella is too low in the west, will be 
the best time to make the comparison. 
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The Milky Way runs from the north to the south-southwest, not 
getting very high from the horizon. Early in the evening it will 
be obscured by the twilight. 

The planets Saturn, Mars, and Jupiter will be visible, all very 
bright. Saturn is over the head of Orion in the West. ^ It will not 
twinkle like Sirius and the other bright stars of the neighborhood* 
Mars and Jupiter are in the east, Mars the highest from the horizon, 
both being the brightest objects in the locality. 

For small telescopes the objects of interest will be the Moon, the 
three planets above mentioned, clusters like those in Cancer, Her- 
cules, and Perseus, double stars, of which Polaris, Castor, Bigel, and 
Gramma Virginis may be mentioned, and probably two comets, which 
seem to be getting brighter, and one of which may be visible to the 
naked eye. I. S. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

BT WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 

Strictly moral education is gained and taught chiefly by practice, 
and not by teaching intellectually what is good and holy. The 
chief moral element in common school instruction comes from its 
wholesome discipline. Knowledge is of two kinds. One kind of 
knowledge, perhaps, is indifferent to the conduct of men, while the 
other relates to the effects of human deeds as they come back upon 
the individual. This kind of knowledge has been dignified by the 
name of wisdom, and is certainly moral knowledge. It is of two 
kinds : one simply negative, but thoroughly moral; and the other 
moral, and positive too. It is an error to assert that mere intellect- 
ual education is immoral or may feed immorality. Subjects of 
study which relate to man, or give an insight into the nature of the 
soul, are essentially moral. 

But the great object of life is to learn to see and know God here, 
and to glorify Him hereafter. Our education is had that we may 
become profitable members of the church and the community, and 
hereafter partake of the glories of an immortal resurrection. 

Whatever removes us from the power of our senses, that elevates 
us in the scale of manhood — and that is the object of education. 
Try to be a man. 

If I don't succeed in being a man, I shall never succeed in being 
anything else. Behind the clerk, the scholar, the man of business, 
towers the man. It is not right to throw away life in the effort of 
getting the means of living. 

The truest form of education is education in righteousness and in 
the essential truths of one of the forms of religion. We have bodies, 
but we are spirits, and education in its highest function is the edu- 
cation of the spirit Always be faithful to God, to country, to fel- 
low-men, and to yourselves. It is only a religious education that 
can give us real happiness and permanent success. — Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
I. 

We hope that Samuel Johnson, the colored man who has been 
judged guilty of the murder of John Sharpless, will have another 
chance for his life, for certainly the evidence did not succeed in 
proving him to be the guilty person, although his defense was 
miserably weak. 

Four unsuccessful candidates for the Presidency have died within 
a few months past, and of them Horatio Seymour was probably the 
most gifted in qualities of statesmanship. He had outlived the bit- 
terness of political dissension, and in his latter days was one of the 
sages of the party he affiliated with. 

Details of the London riots show that the power of the Socialists 
in England has been underrated, and the unsuccessful efforts of the 
police to quell the disturbances only made the turbulent classes more 
unruly. It is stated that from forty to sixty per cent, of the skilled 
labor of London is unemployed, and it is to be hoped that Parlia- 
ment will soon give attention to the subject 

With Ireland demanding home rule and a settlement of the land 
troubles, with the English workmen clamoring for bread, with un- 
ruly nations like Greece and Turkey to keep quiet, and the Soudan 
trouble liable to open at any time, Gladstone might have quoted to 
him the kingly sentence, somewhat changed : " Uneasy lies the head 
that bears the brunt of an empire's troubles." 

It is to be hoped that the differences between the Executive and 
the Senate will be speedily and satisfactorily adjusted. The Presi- 
dent has now been a year in the White House, and many of the 
errors he has made have been due to a lack of training and experi- 
ence in public life and his slender knowledge of men, also to a cer- 
tain unfaltering confidence in himself, due to his rapid rise in a few 
years from a private citizen to the highest office within the gift of 
the people. 

If Ireland obtains her own Parliament again, much of the credit 
will probably be due to Charles Stewart Parnell, who, though he 
has been in Parliament but ten years, attracts as much attention as 
old statesmen like Gladstone and Bright. A tall, slender man, 
with an unsympathetic face, no abilities as an orator — and, withal, 
a Protestant— yet he has such tact, genius, and capacity that he is 
almost the political dictator of Ireland and is looked upon by the 
peasantry as their uncrowned king. 

The spectacle of sixteen thousand street-car employees on a strike 
— as occurred in New York not long since — is not a pleasing one, 
yet the men succeeded in getting what they wished without any dis- 
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turbance. Their cause is a worthy one, for certainly "twelve hours 
is long enough for any class of laborers to work. It is to be hoped 
that the same reduction in time may be accomplished in this and 
other cities without a resort to such extreme measures. One of the 
largest companies has already set the example, and the others should 
speedily follow. 

The New York Tribune has been making a canvass of its sub- 
scribers and readers with regard to the temperance question, and 
several interesting points were brought out by it. Only one in every 
twenty-four subscribers felt interested enough to reply ; but those 
that did wrote earnestly and exhibited much feeling on the subject. 
Many seemed anxious to try something different from what they 
had — *. e., prohibitionists wanted high license, and vice versa — but 
all meant prohibition in the end, no matter what method they advo- 
cated to obtain it. 

Any thinking person can see that one of the problems of the time 
is the enormity of intemperance. Against this, John B. Oough 
stood a lifetime in battle array. With the horror of his own recol- 
lections before him, he for forty-five years stirred mighty audiences 
in America and England, and saved thousands from the drunkard's 
grave. He was a natural-born orator, and spoke what he felt ; but 
whether on "Peculiar People," "Circumstances," "Blunders," or 
any other of his many lectures, Temperance was sure to occupy a 
prominent place in the discourse. His last spoken words, "Young 
man, make your record clean," might well be a battle-cry to rouse 
the rising generation. 

Gladstone has succeeded in giving the impression both to English 
and Irish that he intends to grant home rule to Ireland, and at the 
same time he has not committed himself to any policy. Froude, the 
historian, thinks it would be a deplorable evil ; that Ireland would 
soon be in a state of anarchy, and that England would have to re- 
conquer it to restore harmony and good order. He, perhaps, judges 
the future by the past ; for no Englishman can view the greater part 
of Ireland's history with any pleasure, and at the beginning of this 
century the dissensions between the religious sects had reached such 
a state that the abolishing of the Irish Parliament and the political 
union with England is called Pitt's greatest triumph, though it took 
much treasure and a liberal distribution of peerages and pensions to 
effect it. If Canada, Australia, and other colonies can govern them- 
selves, it seems reasonable that Ireland should be allowed to try. 
All they want, according to Justin McCarthy, is to regulate their 
own affairs within their own boundaries. 

3d Month 15th, 1886. Gleaner. 



Waste not your own energies and the precious time of the class 
in trying to bring to perfection the dullest pupil in the room. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Books to be noticed in The Student should be sent to Henry JVL 
Hoxie, Oermantown, Philadelphia, Penna. 

I. Biological Religion. An Essay on Criticism of Professor Henry 
Druuiraond's Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By T. Camp- 
bell Finlayson. Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. 
Few books of late years have had greater popularity than Drum- 
mond's Natural Law in the Spiritual World, and the reasons for 
the same are not hard to find. 

Admirable in style, refreshingly original and suggestive, with 
wide ranee of ethical and scientific illustration, it has seemed to- 
meet ana partially, at least, to answer what may have seemed to- 
many the conflicting claims of Science and Religion, and to ease 
the minds of those who prematurely, under the ever widening 
growth of the reign of law and the continuous development of the* 
aoctrine of evolution, have felt that there was but too little room for 
Christian faith. To many, indeed, the book has appeared as a new 
Christian Apologetic, worthy of the old-time place of Butler's An- 
alogy of Religion to the Constitution of Nature, and along that 
line of evidence most congenial and convincing to this present rest- 
less century. With spiritual eloquence and earnestness, from fresh 
parables and impressive analogies, it rings the old familiar warn- 
ings, driving them home with new forms of scientific metaphor and 
phrase, very easily touching the heart and conscience. 

"And yet," as the British Quarterly Review of a year or two- 
ago pointed out, and as not a few leading English and American 
Reviews have pointed out, " when tried by its own standard, which 
is a very high one, the book is a failure." 

The work before us tries it by that standard, and shows how it ia 
so. And it shows it so for one reason among others — that the propo- 
sition which Professor Drummond most especially seeks to establish,, 
viz. : the identity of natural and physical laws, cannot be proven to- 
begin with, and that the admissions of the book itself in regard to- 
his proposition — its hesitations, caveats, and concessions, practi- 
cally nullify the proposition. 

Laws undoubtedly exist in the spiritual world and in the same 
sense as in the visible world, and in a good and true sense they are 
natural laws — the nature of any form or type of being determining 
its laws. Professor Drummond, however, does not stop with this,, 
but maintains that not only analogous but the same laws obtain in 
the spiritual and visible worlds. In this quest, not unnaturally, he 
falls into over-statement and error. This Essay shows with clear- 
ness the fallacies of this main proposition, and with equal clearness 
works out the weakness of the chapters on Biogenesis, Degeneration,. 
Growth, Environment, Eternal Life, and Classification. 

Quite a literature has sprung up in regard to Professor Drum^ 
mond's book, and without dampening the enthusiasm of any one 
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who may have found it helpful to him in his Christian experience, 
it may be added that the most or all of it should be well read and 
pondered before unqualified approval is bestowed upon the work. 

II. Popular Government. Four Essays by Sir Henry Maine, 

LL. D., F. R. S. London, published by John Murray. 

The author of Ancient Law — an attempt a number of years ago 
scientifically to apply the historical method of inquiry to the private 
laws and institutions of mankind — has issued a timely volume on a 
most important subject. The four essays are, severally, the Pros- 
pects of Popular Government, the Nature of Democracy, the Age 
of Progress, and the Constitution of the United States. They are 
the matured thought of a cultivated English scholar, a student of 
comparative politics, whose judgment is always worthy of the high- 
est respect. The teacher or lecturer or adult reader of American 
history could hardly do a better thing than to read them with the 
utmost care. A healthier tonic for the compiler or author of United 
•States history we cannot well imagine. 

And the reason is that whatever the value of the author's opinions 
may be, they impart the breadth of view from a wide discussion of 
•comparative historical facte touching the subject that enables the 
student of American politics or Democracy to get, as it were, out- 
aide the question and to look at it scientifically and philosophically 
from a European standpoint, or to examine it, as Bacon would say, 
"in dry light" — widely and broadly and above national prepos- 
sessions. 

We say this with full knowledge of the pungent and searching 
review of the work by E. L. Godkin in the last issue of the Nine- 
teenth Century — its initial article — to which the reader is referred 
for the American standpoint of the same, and in which the New and 
Old World ideas meet in tilth and tilt. The work is peculiarly 
interesting as coming at a time when, under three Reform Bills, the 
march of England to democracy has been much more rapid and is 
now much more hazardous than is generally supposed or known. 

III. Hints on Language in Connection with Sight-Beading 
and Writing in Primary and Intermediate Schools. By 
S. Arthur Bent. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

IV. An Aid to English Grammar, for Teachers. By Asher 
Starkweather. C. W. Bordeen & Co., publishers. 

V. The Diacritical Speller. By C. R. Bales. C. W. Bordeen 
A Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS. 

I. Harper's Magazine. Third mo. 1. The Iron City beside the 
Ruhr. (Krupp's Iron Works at Essen, Germany.) (Illustrated.) 
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2. Africa Awakening. 3. The City of Cleveland. (Illustrated.) 
4. Dogs and their Management. (Illustrated.) 5. With the 
Afghan Boundary Commission. (Illustrated.) 6. Editor's Easy 
Chair. 7. Editor's Study. 

II. Atlantic Monthly. Third mo. 1. Classic and Romantic. 

2. Americana, Justin Winsor. 3. The United States after the 
Revolutionary War, John Fiske. 4. Elisha Mulford, Horace E. 
Scudder. 5. On the Present Condition and Prospects of Archi- 
tecture. 6. Grant, Thomas W. Higginson. 7. Tennyson the 
Conservative. 

TTT. The Century. Third mo. 1. Italy from a Tricycle, Jos. 
and Elizabeth Robbins Pennell. (Illustrated.) 2. Mountaineer- 
ing in Persia. 3. Castelar the Orator. 4. City Dwellings. 

IV. Nineteenth Century. Second mo. 1. An American View 
of Popular Government, E. L. Godkin. 2. Mr. Gladstone — 
Genesis: (1) By Professor Huxley ; (2) By Professor Drummond. 

3. Rural Italy and Peasant Properties. 4. Alternative Policies 
in Ireland, James Bryce, M. P. 

V. The Fortnighly Review. Second mo. 1. Sir Henry Maine. 
2. The Church and the World. 3. What Boys Read. 4. Ten- 
nyson's Last Volume. 

VI. Contemporary Review. 1. Home Rule, Edw. Freeman. 

2. Waste in Wheat Crops. 3. The Pleasures of Reading, Sir 
John Lubbock. 4. Through Persia. 5. The Radical Pro- 
gramme, Frederic Harrison. 

VII. The Edinburgh Review. First mo. 1. England, Afghan- 
istan, and Russia. 2. Butler's Coptic Churches of Egypt. 3. 
Victor Hugo. 4. Popular Government. 

VIII. Westminster Review. First mo. 1. The Influence of 
the Roman Empire on the Catholic Church. 2. Henry Fawcett. 

3. Qrattan and the Irish Parliament. 

IX. Quarterly Review. First mo. 1. Church and State. 2 
Mr. Ormsby's "Don Quixote." 3. The House of Conde. 4- 
Schliemann's Tiryns. 5. The Lords and Popular Rights. 

X. The New Princeton Review. Third mo. 1. Gray, b; 
James Russell Lowell. 2. Contemporary English Ethics. 
Federal Aid in Education. 4. Criticism, Notes, and Reviews. 

XI. Science. (Third mo. 5th.) 1. Geographical Teaching in Ger- 
many. (Second mo. 26th.) 1. London Letter. 2. Study of 
History as it is on the Continent of Europe. (Second mo. 19th.) 
1. Kieltie's Report on Teaching of Geography. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Answer to No. 86. — The method of nature is, in the majority of 
cases, the best method ; and the next best method is that which ap- 
proaches closest to it in all essential points. In a state of nature 
such little bulblets gradually separate of themselves, if I am not 
mistaken. They draw nourishment from the parent bulb until 
they have strength to send down roots of their own to gather mois- 
ture, and to push up each one a leafstalk of its own, whereby it may 
breathe and absorb the necessary gas from the atmosphere. Then 
and only then is the connection with the parent bulb broken en- 
tirely, though, in point of fact, this probably occurs generally the 
very next springtime after the bulblet is first formed. These re- 
marks are based on observed facts about Dicentra Cucullaria, a 
wild flower known as " Dutchman's Breeches." T. C. B. 

A further answer to No. 87. — Canon Farrar is right in ascribing 
to Rupertus Meldenius (of the seventeenth century) the famous 
motto about Unity, Liberty, and Charity. But the form of it is not 
quite correctly given in the Observer of February 11th. It should 
read : Si nos servaremus in neeessariis Unitatem, in non neeessariis 
Libertatem, in utrisque Charitatem, optimo eerie loco essent res nostra. 

R. D. H. in New York Observer. 

Answer to No. 82. — Gardeners usually obtain sods, which they 
throw together till well decomposed. This forms the great bulk of 
the soil used in potting plants. These sods contain various seeds 
ready to germinate under favorable circumstances. No doubt the 
Trifolium repens springs up in most of the pots filled with this soil, 
but few plants furnish the protection to the seedlings that is fur- 
nished by the trailing lobelia ; hence the flourishing crop of clover. 

W.T. 

No. 89. — Is there any periodical published in the United States 
or Canada devoted to the interests of vegetarianism ? S. 

No. 90. — Since there is fashion, and that a changing one, in the 
pronunciation of words, how can one keep pace with these changes ? 
It is not sufficient to consult Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

S. 

No. 91. — Word comes from Louisiana that a syndicate of for- 
eigners, Englishmen, I think, has purchased one and a quarter 
millions of acres of land in that State. Is there not a law prohibit- 
ing the holding, by foreigners, in the United States of such im- 
mense tracts of land ? 



ITEMS. 



— The pamphlet by Professor Dennis, of Earlham College, Notes 
and Tables for Twenty Weeks in Experimental Chemistry and Qualita- 
tive Analysis, though not published until after fall schools had gener- 
ally opened, has been adopted for class use in a number of schools 
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in different parts of the country, and its many easy and instructive 
experiments, and its valuable tables for study and reference, nave 
won for it nothing but words of commendation where it has been 
used. 

A copy for examination, with a view to introduction, will be sent 
to any address on receipt of eleven postage stamps. 

— German at Bryn Mawr College. — The Trustees of Bryn 
Mawr College have appointed Herman Collitz, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of German Language and Literature, and he will be ex- 
pected to enter upon the duties of his position on the first of Tenth 
mo. next. Dr. Collitz is a native of Hanover, Germany. He studied 
at the University of Gottingen from 1875 to 1878, when he took the 
degree of Ph. D. at that University. He continued his studies at 
the University of Berlin from 1878 to 1881, and has been for two 
years Privatdocent or unsalaried professor at the University of 
Halle. He has won a solid reputation for his knowledge of the 
philology and literature of his native language, and as an inspiring 
lecturer and teacher. 

— " The Ramblers," a literary society of Germantown, Pa., have 
spent many evenings of the past winter profitably in the study of 
India. They first purchased a large paper map of that country, 
' and appointed one of their number to study up the main facts of its 
geography and climate for the benefit of the rest. Exercises fol- 
lowed from week to week on Calcutta and the Ganges, The Hima- 
laya Mountains, The Vale of Cashmere, Benares, The Tribes of the 
Northwest, Ceylon, The Caves of Elephanta, The Early History of 
India, Religions, British Rule, India under Warren Hastings, A 
Sketch of Havelock, India's Customs and Manners, Art and Archi- 
tecture, Industries, The Botany of India, and Protestant Missions. 
Most of these were original essays, prepared after careful reading, 
for which the Free Library of Germantown gives excellent oppor- 
tunities. The field of investigation proved very interesting, being 
fresh to many. 

— The next meeting of Friends' Teachers' Association will be held 
Fourth mo. 3d, at 2.00 p. m., at Friends' School-House, 140 North 
Sixteenth Street. 

Programme : 

1. An Address. President Thomas Chase. 

Teaching English in Colleges. 

2. An Essay. H. N. Hoxie. 

Literature in Schools. 

3. An Essay. C. E. Gause, Jr. 

The Teaching of Grammar. 

4. An Essay. Susanna Sharpless. 

English for Little Children. 

B. Kite, Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL 

In our last issue we were able, through the kindness of certain 
contributors, to give a brief summary of some of the more promi- 
nent summer schools. The fact of the increased attendance of 
teachers and others at these various schools sufficiently attests their 
growing popularity. Very few who are so fortunate as to spend a 
month of their summer vacation at one of these institutes but re- 
turns to his school in the autumn with a freshness and spirit for his 
work which was not wholly derived from the lectures on the topic 
he pursued. Perhaps the greatest advantage resulting to any of us 
from a summer spent in part at a well-regulated summer school, is 
that which comes from the mingling with many people, deeply in- 
terested in the same things in which we are, and who, frpm differ- 
ence of educational training or home surroundings, have grown to 
look at things in a very different light from that in which we see 
them. New ideas cannot help being suggested in this way to the 
mind of any intelligent teacher, and the fragments thus collected in 
one month may furnish the basis for very many educational prob- 
lems and in part, too, go a good way toward proving them. Com- 
petition at present is high among the summer schools, it is a legiti- 
mate competition and altogether laudable, and certainly is happy in 
its results, as it necessitates the employment of only the most compe- 
tent men and women as instructors. 

The question, how shall I spend my three months' vacation ? is an 
15 225 
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interesting one to moat teachers. From some few the answer may 
come on this wise : To get just as much pleasure and life out of it 
as possible, to compensate for the drudgery of the other nine. The 
teacher who counts his nine months' work as so much drudgery cer- 
tainly needs these three for utter relaxation ; and, further, the school 
that employs him needs speedily to find one in his place who will 
not call his school work mere drudgery. 

There is no other class of working people that can count twelve 
or fourteen weeks out of each year as absolutely their own, and 
further, there is, perhaps, no class of people that is left so entirely 
to follow their own inclinations in the matter of employing their 
spare time. The Boards of a few schools have taken the initiatory 
step of expecting all their teachers to take a course of pedagogics 
during the year, generally by correspondence ; some few have made 
this compulsory. The next step may be to require teachers to spend 
a certain fraction of each summer, or better, of every alternate 
summer, in systematic training, preferably at a summer school, where 
they will mingle with other teachers. Now, some of the best 
teachers do follow just this course. We do not find a first-class 
teacher to whom the department of zoology is likely to be intrusted 
contenting himself with the methods he was brought up under, 
when a dozen summer schools are offering him, at the expense of 
sixty dollars or less, the advantages of an experienced college pro- 
fessor, an adept with the knife, and versed in all the important 
items that go to make the subject of natural history of any im- 
portance educationally. The best of us can poorly afford to allow 
these chances to slip by, and the weakest among us may unwit- 
tingly be doing ourselves a positive harm. 

Many teachers justly plead poverty as their only excuse for not 
attending summer schools. Not many years since a generous and 
judicious friend of education was in the practice of paying the ex- 
penses of certain teachers of the school in which he was most inter- 
ested, advising them to attend courses of study outside their own, 
and to visit good schools, sometimes at a distance from home. Would 
it not be possible in a school employing four or six teachers for the 
Committee to offer the privilege of attending a summer school each sea- 
son to one of their teachers in turn. If they have confidence enough 
in the teacher to warrant his continuance in their school, they cer- 
taiuly will trust him to improve every opportunity. But there are 
other avenues of profit and pleasure open to us better than this. 
Nothing equals traveling for giving a wide range of interest to an 
intelligent person, and to the teacher it is one of the strongest levers 
he can employ. Now that Cook and Raymond have given teachers 
such good opportunities of traveling easily, nicely, and cheaply, and 
now, too, that the salary of teachers is on the increase, the two, 
working together toward the same end, may soon bring the day when 
a teacher of thirty-five will have no excuse to give for not having 
s a en manv of the places he discourses on with his classes in history. 
We woulcl recommend teachers at least to send for Cook's Book of 
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Routes and Rates, addressing a note to 261 Broadway, N. Y. It 
will do no harm to see what ne can do for us. 



An experience running over several years shows that the recita- 
tions due Second day morning average the lowest marks for the 
week, and a weekly score which would otherwise be high and praise- 
worthy is lowered not a little by the imperfect recitations of this 
day. In certain county schools in the West which have come under 
our observation, school is held on the Seventh day and vacated on 
the Second, and the result is a happy one so far as more perfect 
lessons are concerned. This plan, though a success there, might 
prove an entire failure elsewnere, especially in city and village 
schools, and certain apparent objections to the system at ouce pres- 
ent, yet it is probable a compromise between this and the method 
now in vogue in most of our schools, namely, making Second day's 
lessons equal to those of any other day, could be made to work to 
good advantage. The boy, industrious with his book and ever 
ready for the ball field — and these two are not so incompatible as 
many would have us think — has always planned ahead a full day's 
occupation for each Seventh day before the day comes, and at night 
time, from sheer weariness, he can do nothing toward his lessons for 
the next week ; this gives a strong temptation to "Sabbath break- 
ing " on the next morning, which, without the aid of parental coun- 
sel to withstand, is often yielded to. If any teacher will make the 
trial, he will find that a lessening of work for Second day, distrib- 
uted, if necessary, through the rest of the week, will have the effect 
of giving a much better average to the weekly recitations, and will 
deprive no one of a full day's relaxation from books and school 
tasks each week. 



One of the surest tests of the efficiency of primary teaching is the 
ability which it affords an average boy of reading correctly. If 
you come upon a class in the upper grade of some high school 
stumbling over the selections in a Fifth or Sixth Header, you may 
be pretty sure that when that class was in the primary grade they 
were not skillfully handled. If a little child be taught to read un- 
derstanding! y extracts suitable to his comprehension, and if he be 
kept out of the errors of false pronunciation and articulation, you 
have every reason to expect him to become a fair reader — even a 
good reader — though not necessarily an elocutionist. Were it pos- 
sible to make a census of the proficiency in reading among the in- 
telligent reading people of any community, we venture the assertion 
that the percentage of those who would rather hear a book read aloud, 
to those who would prefer reading it quietly to themselves, would 
be very small. This fault, which is so universal, and at the same 
time so lamentable, cannot be laid to the door of the primary 
teacher. She may deliver her charge to the high school in splendid 
order, and there, through neglect and want of practice, the good 
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habits already started may change to poor ones. We know many 
have much to say against that system of reading lessons which 
ranges a long line of boys on the class bench, and listens, with short 
and brief criticisms, as, one by one, each reads a selection. But we 
believe the system a good one. It may, under poor management, 
grow into a lifeless and listless performance, but that would be 
chargeable to the teacher rather than the system. It is wonderful 
what patient practice and wisely administered criticism will do for 
a poor reader. The reading master is often tempted to allow the 
recitation period to slip by while he gives the boys a graphic picture 
of some visit he has made, called forth by the selection in hand, or 
while he tells, in brief outline, the story of the life of the author 
from whom this extract is taken. And the teacher may even be de- 
ceived into believing that because this system elicits more interest 
and awakens a greater spirit of research and inquiry among his 
boys than the other, that it is the better system. But let him re- 
flect that later years of reading and travel will tell them all that he 
can, and in many cases many fold more, but that it will be a difficult 
task for any after training to root out the bad habits that he ought to 
have corrected, and perhaps no training will now make him a 
good reader, when a few years ago it was in his power to be- 
come one. 

To read understanding!^ is all very well, and it lies at the founda- 
tion of all good reading, out to stop there is to leave the system 
very imperfect. Too little heed is nowadays given to practice in 
readiug by our older pupils, and the result is noticeably sad, in the 
graduation, year by year, of boys and girls who,, with much re- 
hearsal, can scarcely give a creditable rendering of their well writ- 
ten papers. Let the reading master who listens day after day to his 
boys' poor reading, correcting their mistakes, encouraging them to 
read aloud much to their parents, look hopefully forward to the day 
when these same boys, now men, will tell him that it was his patient 
willingness to be silent that they have to thank for their ability to 
read aloud in a manner that interests, and so to add such an addi- 
tional element of attraction to the family circle. 

Good reading is an acquirement, rarely a gift. Practice under 
skilled oversight is the key to success. 



The badgering, banishing, and occasional killing of the Chinese 
in the western parts of our "free country" must cause that ancient 
people, whose homes are in " far Cathay, to form an estimate of the 
inhabitants of Christian America far from flattering. The one con- 
sideration which may serve to lessen our reproach is, that the parties 
who have been guilty of these ignoble and bloodthirsty deeds have 
been for the most part foreign-born themselves. Yet the late enun- 
ciation of the President touching the reparation due the Chinese 
was but an indifferent plea for the right, and may have given bold- 
ness to the San Francisco Collector of Customs to treat the newly 
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arrived Chinese Minister with the (alleged) indignity that he did. 
It would be entertaining to us, and very likely profitable, could our 
people be treated to some extracts from the current daily or weekly 
newspaper literature of the Chinese concerning these matters. 
When, in our school-days, we read the tales of travelers in the 
Orient, China, Japan, and other distant parts, the animosity or per* 
fidy (as described to us) of the people of those countries, and the 
resultant hair-breadth escapes, made us imagine that there were no 
safe places for people to dwell in save in the civilized parts of Amer- 
ica or Europe. Now, as the lads of Pekin and Ningpo pore over 
their freshly printed descriptive books concerning the republic be- 
yond the Pacific, how they must marvel at our uncivil and barbar- 
ous methods of treating their countrymen, and be led to query 
whether we wouldn't dot>etter if supplied with the books and say- 
ings of Confucius and with some of their household deities. And 
so, by our stumbling, it truly happens, according to the declaration 
of Scripture, that " the name of God is blasphemed among the Gen- 
tiles through you, as it is written." Take down from the shelves 
one of those tales of Eastern travel of a generation or two ago, 
and having read to the students how the voluble narrator felt im- 
pelled to answer the demand for backsheesh, and how he had to run 
the gauntlet for his life, let them then be instructed in a chap- 
ter of comparative history by supplying a few details of the 
anti-Mongolian outrages in Colorado, Washington Territory, and 
California. 



The great strike of the railroad employees, which has been the 
absorbing subject throughout the country for a month past, began 
in the State of Texas. It also fell to the lot of the Governor of that 
Commonwealth to call out the military to quell what proved to be a 
very serious riot. Subsequently, there occurred a terrible faction 
fight on the Mexican border of the State, five persons being killed 
in the deadly affray and many wounded. May we not thence ques- 
tion the wisdom of that official action which a little while before 
proclaimed as pernicious a text-book of history written from the view- 
point of peace and the amicable settlement of difficulties, because 
it made bold to mention the incident of the Fort Pillow massacre 
in its brief account of the Civil War? The pistol and the bowie- 
knife have long been such favorite arguments in the wide territory 
lying between the Sabine River and the Rio Grande, that it would 
seem as though it should be the dictate of expediency to bring be- 
fore the youth of the Commonwealth those things and methods that 
make for peace. This appears to be the view of such teaching taken 
by the Government Superintendent of Indian Schools, who, in the 
interest of his proteges, has very lately made an altogether different 
recommendation concerning the (banished) history than did the 
Texas Governor. 
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The Philadelphia papers of this morning (Fourth month 12th) 
have a lamentable tale to tell concerning nine incipient desperadoes 
of from ten to fourteen years, the eleven-year old leader of which 
gang, according to the account, " had been to see Buffalo Bill's Wild 
West several times, took a great interest in the cheaper sort of nov- 
els, and especially those relating to outlaws and Indian warfare." 
One of the boys having stolen money from his father's bedroom, five 
rifles were purchased and some twelve hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion. After practising some days with these, a boat was hired, the 
party rowed over to the New Jersey shore, and very shortly one of 
the juveniles was shot (a serious wound) with a bullet in the fore- 
head. 

Very like this was the account given last week of the two St. Louis 
lads who helped themselves to their father's money, procured dan- 
gerous weapons and cheap novels, and, having been detected in 
forging a check of one of their parents, decamped to parts unknown. 
A month's absence ensued, when their whereabouts became certain 
through the startling information that one of these boys had killed 
the other in one of the hotels of the city. 

It is not likely that the tragic occurrences growing out of indul- 
gence in the reading of trashy literature will become any fewer than 
they now are while property-owners, corporations, parents, and 
even (in many cases) teachers, manifest the indifference, unconcern, 
and even stolidity that they so generally do with respect to this 
subject 



It was a happy circumstance in connection with the temperance 
movement, a praiseworthy and helpful example, that Lucy Webb 
Hayes, at the White House, set before the American people. 
In the history of the world the powerful example of sovereigns, 
courtiers, and high dignitaries generally has been too often disas- 
trously exercised in leading astray the people. As said the prophet, 
" O my people ! they which lead thee, cause thee to err." Per- 
haps during no previous season has this evil effect been so pronounced 
— so far as the influence of Washington society is concerned — as has 
been the present. The deaths in the families of two of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet seemed to scarcely occasion a pause in the round 
of gayety. It is gratifying, however, to learn that Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland, mistress of the President's mansion, has expressed her- 
self strongly in opposition to the present degrading style of female 
reception-attire. In this respect, she appears to occupy safer ground 
than that exalted woman, highest in the British realm, who, 
strangely enough, enjoins a costume on reception occasions such 
as no lover of simplicity would wish to adopt. Let us be thankful 
for the better example and the recent protest from the President's 
sister. May Friends' education, whether in worship, teaching, or 
social life, be all in the line of Gospel simplicity. 
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ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATES AT WESTTOWN 
BOARDING-SCHOOL, FOURTH MO. 1st, 1886. 

By C. Canby Balderston. 

If there is such a thing as pleasure in work — and in much of 
work there certainly is — it should be found in preparing and com- 
municating to our graduates our formal farewell. You have shown 
your estimation of the school by completing one and another of its 
required courses of study, and if any assurance of our appreciation 
of your confidence is necessary, it is herewith extended. 

You don't need to be told that the primary aim of a course of 
study is a certain amount of mental — what if I say personal? — disci- 
pline. From the studies which you have pursued you have inci- 
dentally gathered many items of information which will add to your 
equipment, but you might have had as much discipline, and have 
been equally well equipped, by pursuing courses of study varying 
in many particulars from those which you have completed. 

The idea of a school education as a necessary preparation for 
most stations in life is in a certain degree modern. The noted men 
of two thousand years ago and less, the poets, the orators, the as- 
tronomers, the philosophers, the historians, were the few cultured 
men, and the culture of any one was generally in one line. Aris- 
totle, about 350 B. C, appears to have started his career as a teacher 
with a school of rhetoric or oratory, though he afterward enlarged 
his field and became a molder of men's ideas on many subjects. 
His pupils, however, were comparatively few. Quintilian, four 
hundred years later, the first public instructor in Rome, taught 
oratory and rhetoric exclusively, and his pupils were called cultured 
men. As time progressed, schools increased their curricula. The 
civilized world's acquisition from the Saracens made possible a large 
addition of branches, especially in the arts of numbers. Till quite 
recently, however, schools were mainly under Roman Catholic au- 
spices, and though their influence was felt throughout the Church, 
their learning was not generally disseminated. 

This is not intended as in any sense a history of educational 
movements, but simply to call your attention to what the world, at 
a few widely separated periods, has considered education enough. 
Approachi ug the present time, we find that many noted men had 
definite ideas of just what branches a liberal education should 
include. 

John Milton, for instance, outlines a general course of study for 
young men, between twelve and twenty-one, with great exactness. 
It embraces Latin, Greek, Arithmetic, Geometry, Agriculture, 
Geography, Physiology, Physics, Trigonometry, Fortification, Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, Navigation, Anatomy, Medicine, Poetry, 
Italian, Roman Law, English Law, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, His- 
tory, Oratory, Poetics, and special lines besides for those expecting 
to follow the learned professions! 
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The nature of ordinary school courses now you are somewhat 
acquainted with. We may easily trace some of the changes here 
within the past eighty-three years. 

The first regular courses of study at this school, formed with any 
reference to pupils graduating, were adopted just twenty-five years 
ago. There were then, as now, a Boys' Grarse and a Girls' Course — 
a classical and a scientific. The studies were carefully selected by 
the Committee as those found by experience to best suit — to be most 
suitable for the average young man or young woman with scholarly 
ambition. Most of the brauches in the present courses of study 
were represented in those. For purpose of comparison, the Boys' 
Classical Course embraced, id addition to our present course, History 
of Greece, History of Rome, Practical Astronomy, Logic, Butler's 
Analogy, Arnold's Lectures, Agricultural Chemistry (now repre- 
sented in part by Chemical Analysis), Mineralogy (now replaced 
by Geology), besides Greek required for two years, and elective for 
two. This was a four years' course, and although (partly on account 
of its length) few students attempted it, and none entirely completed 
it, it was founded on the studies then actually pursued at the 
school. 

If we trace the history of instruction here back to the establish- 
ment of the school, we find quite another picture. The school was 
opened, for instance : " For instruction in spelling, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and bookkeeping, and such other useful branches of 
learning as the circumstances of the pupils may require and the 
state of the institution shall permit." [History and General Cata- 
logue, p. 22.] 

Some of the reports of the Historical Committee of our Literary 
Society are fresh in your minds. They refer to sewing, knitting, 
and useful fancy work as branches regularly taught in the earlier 
days! 

Gradually Classics, Mathematics, Sciences, History, were intro- 
duced as some of the " other useful branches of learning" above 
referred to, the unscholarly occupations of the girls were as gradu- 
ally crowded out, and the courses of study of 1861 were crystallized, 
as hinted at before. The boys and girls probably went out from 
school as well equipped for the duties of manhood and womanhood 
under the one of these extreme systems as under the other. 

The discipline then, the knowledge of our own personal resources 
which our education gives us, together with the incidental informa- 
tion which we gather while at it, are to assist us in the duties of 
life. De Tocqueville is credited with the sentiment, that " life is 
neither a pain nor a pleasure, but a serious business, which it is our 
duty to carry through and conclude with honor." To prepare for 
this serious business one of the first requisites is to learn habits of 
work. Whether we have given you all the wholesome work which 
would have been good for you, I do not now decide. One thing, 
however, we have noticed — you have noticed. When a new-comer 
appears among us, we very soon make up our minds, by the degree 
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of energy and persistence with which he attacks his lessons, whether 
or not he has been trained to habits of work at home ; so, when 
you leave school, it will be evident to those whose notice you come 
under whether you have been taught to work, or rather have ac- 
quired the habit of work, while here. And your success in the 
struggle of life will depend more on your ability to work than does 
your success at school. At school all the students must follow 
nearly the same round of work. Some are adapted to it, endowed 
for it — some are not ; some moderate workers will succeed with a 
given course of study ; some hard workers will fail in the same 
course. 

After leaving school, your paths will not be so nearly parallel. 
If your work does not bring a return in one direction, you give it 
another direction, and persist in that course in which you find your 
work does pay. 

In one of our educational journals I read, in an address recently 
delivered at a meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, 
what the speaker* chose to call the secret of the success of farmers' 
boys. True, you are mostly not farmers' boys, but the "secret" 
applies to farmers' girls as well. He says, in effect : " The boys are 
required to do, do, do, with a concentration of energy upon the 
thing in hand ; that they must keep up with the sun, and be as 
regular as the seasons ;" and in this he finds " conditions of will- 
culture which are the foundation of success in life." 

The advantage which the regularity of boarding-school life gives 
you, supplies the same conditions for will-culture in your school 
work which he found in farm work. But there are farmers' boys, 
good workers, admirable characters, who acquire enough school 
learning before beginning on a regular academic course, and for all 
that they thrive, become useful citizens, and are accounted intelli- 
gent men ; and there are college-bred men who essay to live on 
farms as farmers, who cannot hold up their heads in the community 
of men who despise book learning, and preach the practice of their 
fathers ! 

We cannot believe that a wholesome school course disqualifies 
for the business of life. If it has gendered tastes which, on some 
occasions hereafter, cannot be nurtured without neglect of manifest 
duty, it has also nourished the habit of takiug up promptly the 
more distasteful lessons as they come in turn. What we hope in 
this connection is that courses of study so nearly alike will be found 
to have equally contributed to your preparation for your various 
situations in life. 

I do not think I could express a desire for any greater temporal 
blessing for you than contentment with your respective allotments. 
Not that you should rest satisfied with bad conditions of any kind 
which you can better ; but in the line of your duty, with clean 
hands and pure hearts, may contentment be your portion. 

* J. W. Doud. 
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" Far better in its place, the lowliest bird 

Should sing aright to Him the lowliest song, 
Than that a seraph strayed should take the word, 
And sing His glory wrong." 

Jean Ingelow — "Honors." 

Our material blessings are of two classes, those which come to 
us without any agency of our own, and those which our hands help 
to establish, equally dependent, however, on the favor of the Giver 
of every good and perfect gift, and we desire for you that you may 
experience a full measure of the first, and constantly add to your 
supply of the second ; and while surrounded with your blessings, 
and while working to hold or to increase them, may you ever find 
that your minds and thoughts revert to impressions made upon you 
here, as tending to lead you to " things that are true, honest, just, 
pure, lovely, of good report," and may you "think on these 
things." 



SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

The Summer National School of Methods will be held this year 
at Saratoga for three weeks, from Seventh mo. 19th to Eighth 
mo. 6th. 

The location has both its advantages and disadvantages. Among 
the former are its nearness to Lake George and the Adirondacks. A 
summer trip contemplated to either might include three weeks here 
with little additional cost. The absence of sea beach and the fact 
of Saratoga being a centre of fashion might deter some, but it seems 
to be the testimony of those who have attended teachers' institutes 
previous years at Saratoga, that this last consideration works rather 
to their advantage, as the very size and popularity of the place 
attract many who add interest to a three-weeks stay who would 
not be present were the school to convene elsewhere. The board ex- 
penses range from five to eight dollars, and the tuition fees are 
given in this schedule : 

For 1 Branch or Department, one week, 
" 2 Branches or Departments, one week, 

U Q M it U M 

<* A 11 M U it M 

" 1 Branch or Department, two weeks, 

" All Branches or Departments, two weeks, 

" 1 Branch or Department, three weeks, 

" All Branches or Departments, three weeks, 

A special excursion to Lake George will be a feature of the pro- 
gramme. 

A Friend in attendance for a week last summer, says : " I hope to 
attend the school this summer, for the instruction and inspiration 
gained in one week last summer have been invaluable to me." 
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The following extract is cut from a Boston paper. For fuller details 
address queries to the manager. See our advertisement pages. 

D. H. F. 

This School was established at Saratoga Springs to bring the ad- 
vantages of the normal school and the discussion of improved 
methods of teaching within the reach of all teachers working in 
primary and grammar grades. It was organized by Mr. Chas. F. 
King, a practical teacher in the Lewis Grammar School, Boston. 
All the time of the School is spent upon the principles, methods, and 
practice of education, no time being given to imparting information. 
The instruction is on so broad a basis, no single class of thinkers 
controlling the work, that normal teachers and graduates, and also 
teachers who have never been to a normal school, will receive addi- 
tional benefit. 

The methods taught in this School are those which have been 
tested in the experience of the faculty, which is composed of men 
and women fresh from the common school, the university, and the 
normal school. The majority of the faculty are strong believers in 
the new education. The policy of the School is to allow perfect 
freedom of expression on the part of the instructors, and to seek 
always for the best, be it old or new. One of the advantages found 
in this Summer School comes from the large number of instructors, 
each selected as an expert in his department. No teacher gives 
instruction outside of his special branch ; in several studies 
there are two or three different teachers. The number of prominent 
professors lecturing each day is large, so that the student is daily 
supplied with the best quality and plenty of it. 

The character of the instruction is of a practical nature. The 

Erofessors bring not only their methods, but their books, black 
ooks, objects, pictures, and apparatus such as they have been using, 
and show just how they teach at home. The students are thus en- 
abled to carry away ideas, plans, and methods of teaching, such as 
can be immediately introduced into their own school-rooms. The 
time of the session is very short — only three weeks in all — coming 
in the middle of the vacation. This is divided into the primary or 
elementary week — from July 19th to the 23d, and the advanced 
weeks from July 26th to August 6th — thus enabling the students to 
get the most possible for the time and money spent. 

The School met with so much encouragement last year from its 
numerous students that the management found it necessary to en- 
large its scope and plan. They have, therefore, increased the de- 
partments from ten to fifteen. The new departments are mainly in 
the line of practice. A model school will be opened under the 
charge of Miss Belle Thomas, a writer for the Journal and a most 
successful teacher in Colonel Parker's Normal School. She will 
have classes in several grades and exhibit her methods of handling 
the children. A real kindergarten showing Froebel's methods of 
teaching children will be daily in practical operation. Miss Mary 
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L. Van Wagener, who will give the instruction in this department, 
has been for a long time at the head of a most successful training 
school for kindergartners in this city. A short course of one week 
has been arranged in natural history, to be given with specimens 
provided for each member of the class by the instructor. Miss Arms, 
a member of the Society of Natural History, Boston. 

One of the most valuable and interesting courses will be given by 
Dr. Duo ton (at the head of the Boston Normal School), in which 
he will describe in detail the methods of instruction he observed last 
year in an extended trip to Germany. The department of school 
management, under Superintendent Cole, of Albany, and Professor 
E. H. Cook, of Potsdam, needs no comment. Pedagogics, psychol- 
ogy, history, language, drawing, geography, etc., are all under the 
charge of able and experienced teachers. 



THE GOOD NEW versus "THE GOOD OLD TIMES." 

It seems to be somewhat the fashion nowadays to cry down the 
comparatively new system of graded schools ana written examina- 
tions, and "to look back longingly to the good old days before 
grading." I cannot but think there are some advantages in the 
new system, or would it have come into such general use? It must 
be employed by many thinking people, who have not taken it up 
without careful investigation, and who would not continue to use it 
if it were not, taking all things into consideration, better than the 
old way. Is it not those that have never tried the new way who are 
" looking back longingly to the old " ? 

When schools and classes are small and teachers can give a great 
deal of time and attention to each pupil, it might be allowable for 
the students to go on alone if they cannot easily keep together ; but 
even then I doubt the advisability of encouraging it, for children, 
as a rule, work better for class stimulus. It need not be an un- 
healthy excitement, or anything to injure their morals, owing to 
their desire " to come out ahead of others." Have not many of us 
found much enjoyment and profit in reading or studying together 
after our school-days were over? Has not the mere fact of working 
with others kept us up to the mark, when otherwise we might have 
allowed little things to interfere? 

When children are working in classes, of course, the quicker ones 
are sometimes kept back, but surely the duller ones get along better 
than they would otherwise do. The lessons must be made to suit 
the average, and thus we do " the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber." The freedom of R. Walton's school-room might do for girls 
of from sixteen to eighteen, but I doubt its utility for small boys. 
Some of her pupils tell how Sallie was told to hear Mary her geom- 
etry, and Mary in return heard Sallie, and they seldom had any in- 
struction from the teacher. That was because she was attempting 
to do too much, and these girls were not properly classified. 
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I believe children enjoy their school-days now, as much as in " the 
good old times/' and when they are hearty and strong, eat whole- 
some food, and go to bed early, and are not overworked, they do 
not worry overmuch about their examinations, especially when they 
have always been accustomed to them. I can remember a few girls 
at school who went to parties and neglected their lessons, and so 
came to school with work unprepared — who looked in their books 
in the class and by other means just managed to get through the 
day. There was no examination at the end of the term and these 
girls passed on with the rest Was that justice to them or to the 
others? Children have a keen sense of justice and I have great 
faith in their intuitions. There must be some means of judging 
of a pupil's fitness to leave a subject, and the end of a term seems 
like a very good time for that test. What child does not find it 
pleasant to take up a new book with the opening of a new term ? 
I have heard students who were laboring under the system of 
monthly examinations say that it was no relief whatever, for the 
worry came several times a term instead of once. Some people 
suggest an examination sprung upon a child at any time as a good 
plan. From my own experience I decidedly object to that, as it 
would keep a sensitive child in a constant state of anxiety. 

Many teachers, no doubt, make their examinations too long and 
too hard ; we might all be more careful in these respects with profit 
to ourselves as well as to our pupils. Even with our small classes, 
looking over examinations papers is hard work, but so far as my 
experience goes it is work that pays. I very much sympathize with 
teachers who have classes of fifty or sixty. They must learn in 
self-defense to give short examinations. Children are too apt to 
work for a good grade, rather than for the pure love of knowledge 
or for the mental discipline that their friends tell them study gives. 
But did we work for any higher motive in the ungraded days F 

After all, are there not other things besides the school-work in 
these days of hurry and rush and over-excitement, that wear out 
the nervous energies of both teachers and pupils ? It is the tendency 
of the age we live in. Is not some reform needed in the home-lire 
as well as in the school-work ? Certainly the teachers can, and no 
doubt will, improve upon their present methods as regards written 
examinations. But in my judgment they are an improvement over 
the old way. 

To recapitulate : 

I believe that graded are better than ungraded schools. 

It is necessary to have some test of a pupil's fitness to pass from 
grade to grade. 

Written examinations are a fair ted of it, and if properly con- 
ducted, being neither too hard nor too long, the questions being fair 
illustrations of important principles, rather than catch-questions, or 
those requiring unimportant details, they need not in themselves be 
too great a nervous strain. 

School children should eat plain, wholesome food, not making 
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their suppers on hot cakes and coffee — should have plenty of exer- 
cise in the open air, and go to bed early. 

Under these circumstances examinations will be a healthful stim- 
ulus and not a cause of improper nervous excitement. Of course, I 
speak of children who are well and strong. We must make our 
rules for them. The delicate ones are the exceptions, and must be 
treated with the consideration their cases demand. 



GEORGIA. 

In the supposition that this State is not very familiar to most 
readers of The Student, we venture to offer some observations 
made there this spring. We started southward from Philadelphia 
Third month 10th, one month earlier than the expedition to New 
Orleans described by C. C. B. last year, and after a long day of 
travel, nightfall found us on the southern border of Eastern Vir- 
ginia, with no better promise of spring than we had left in Pennsyl- 
vania. The sky was gray, the landscape dreary and wintry. Next 
morning the sun shone, and although the appearance of barrenness 
continued, signs of spring enlivened the prospect, and there was 
enough novelty in the vegetation to make it interesting to Northern 
eyes. 

Approaching Savannah, we found fruit-trees in blossom, and saw 
a few of the palmettos, familiar on the South Carolina coat-of-arms, 
with the cluster of leaves, however, dried up. But we were told 
that the name Palmetto was incorrectly applied to these, belonging 
more properly to the low plants found abundantly in Georgia, looking 
like the top of the palm-tree on a small scale, growing from the 
ground without any long trunk. The tall tree is more properly 
called the cabbage-palm, named thus because the bud, where the 
leaves grow out, has a heart about eight inches long and five inches 
in diameter, that is edible, and made an important article of food 
to the Indians. It should be boiled like cabbage. Another curious 
tree, having on it great bunches of brown berries, from which twigs 
grow, is called The Pride of China. I was told that the robins ate 
its berries and were made drunk by them, first getting excited and 
silly, and then dead drunk, asleep. Bunches on other trees were 
mistletoe. We saw some rice-fields; one nicely prepared with 
straight parallel ditches, probably having the rice planted, as people 
were working at it. Some other fields were neatly planted, showing 
green in rows, but there was no large continuous tract cultivated. A 
considerable part of the land we passed through in crossing Eastern 
Georgia is wild. It is low and wet. There is an open ditch along 
much of the road-bed of the railway, with pond-lily leaves growing 
on the surface, and shiny black turtles sitting in rows on the old 
rails that stick up out of the water. At one place a whole com- 
munity of tortoises, a dozen, perhaps, sat solemnly together, as if 
holding a meeting. Along considerable distances, the bushes be* 
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yond the ditch formed a beautiful mass of green, with some bright 
yellow intermingled, being the glossy-leaved plants belonging to the 
semi-tropical regions. There were some magnolias and the water- 
oak. Again, we would come to a stretch of the road where scarcely 
any green showed, but just a mass of bare branches. One river 
had a strange, dim, monotoned effect, having both banks covered 
with high bushes, made up entirely of fine branches aud twigs of 
pale gray. In the forests the bloom of the red maple gleamed 
richly among other trees. We saw a cotton-field, a cypress-swamp, 
and a good deal of fine forest where the trees were scarified for tur- 
pentine. These have a series of parallel wedge-shaped cuts, the 
point of the wedge downward, and a cup cut at the bottom of this 
place to catch the turpentine. The scarified surface is about two 
feet long. This treatment gradually kills the trees. 

The country through which the railroad passes is not destitute of 
human life. Scattered here and there are the little huts of the col- 
ored people. One sees among them the genuine log-hut, built of 
round, pine logs, crossing each other at the corners. Once we passed 
a little village, and saw the men gathered in front of a building, one 
young man having a banjo. Generally the people looked as if they 
had nothing to do; and, moreover, didn't care about doing it. 
There is certainly much to be done yet to raise these people to much 
energy and intelligence. And the poor whites are not much better. 
When stopping at Way cross we encountered some of these migrating 
southward and westward from Carolina. There was a poor, patient 
mother, apparently very ignorant, waiting in a station half a day 
for one of these Southern trains, which are much like the people in 
their habits, as we travelers experience. 

The surface of the country in Southwestern Georgia is gently roll- 
ing, reaching an elevation of about three hundred feet. There is 
still considerable forest of yellow pine, but good roads and railroads 
run across both from north to south and east to west. The soil is 
sandy, but with fertilizing has many products, and as farm lands 
sell for from five dollars to ten dollars per acre, it looks as if enter- 
prising farmers could do well. As in New Jersey, fruits and vege- 
tables flourish, and in favorable seasons peas are ready for the table 
by the first of Fourth month ; pods were formed at that time this 
year, and it is exceptionally late on account of the unusual cold 
last winter. The average winter temperature is given as 54.55° ; 
spring, 67.87° ; summer, 83°, and nights are said to be generally 
cool, even in summer. Good water can be obtained from wells. 
The annual rainfall is forty-five inches and most abundant in early 
spring. 

This section of country, in the days of slavery, was one of large 
cotton plantations, with roomy mansions, whose occupants lived in 
luxury, while their negroes did the work. A Southern lady says, 
" It was Paradise then !" A few of these fine old houses are still to 
be seen, with their negro quarters, but most have fallen into decay 
or been destroyed by fire. Cotton and sugar grow readily. Oats 
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and corn can also be grown. There is not much natural grass ex- 
cept a long fine variety under the pines. Some of the people plant 
rye as grass, and let the cattle graze on it A specialty of this re- 
gion is the Le Conte pear, an early variety ripening in midsummer ; 
the trees are beautiful in the spring, with the blossoms very early, 
and abundant bright green foliage by the first of Fourth month. 
They are regular in shape, and the branches grow vertically. Con- 
cord grapes ripen, I am told, early in the summer. Prominent trees 
here, besides the pine, are the live-oak, water-oak, China-tree (with 
the brown berries), and magnolia. Many of our Northern forest- 
trees are found also, as some familiar oaks and the beech. Early in 
the Fourth month both evergreen and deciduous trees are just put- 
ting forth new leaves. Dogwood and wild honeysuckle are bloom- 
ing, and there are little wild flowers that look like near relations of 
our partridge-berry, Quaker-lady, daisy, dandelion, primrose, and 
phlox. Easter lilies also grow wild. The fragrant and graceful 
yellow jessamine has bloomed earlier and is putting forth beautiful 
new shoots of twining green. The chief songster is the mocking- 
bird. ^ Bed-birds, blue-jays, and the huge buzzard are to be seen. 
This is said to be the floral month in gardens, where roses are just 
coming in bloom and look as if this was their favorite home. The 
large vine of the Banksia rose, with its very tiny yellow flowers, is 
already in its beauty. Our dear old coral and yellow honeysuckles 
also appear; and mingled with these familiar plants in the yards of 
the town are others which are strangers to us. There are olives, 
tea-olive — which has a pleasant scent — and wild olive, the May-haw, 
the berries of which are cooked and eaten like our cranberries, the 
Spanish bayonet, and the bauana-shrub, the buds of which, about 
an inch long, closely resemble the banana in shape, color, and fra- 
grance. 

This town, Thomasville, has become within the last few years 
quite a resort for the cure of throat and lung affections, and con- 
tains two large hotels. Its streets present curious contrasts of ele- 
gant equipages and the queer little home-made carts of the native 
negroes drawn by one small ox or by a mule. It is quite common 
to see an old man or woman riding slowly along on one of these 
rude ox-wagons. The cattle a re all very small. The houses of the town 
present similar contrasts to those seen in vehicles and people. There 
are pretty modern villas, old Southern houses, tumble-down shanties. 
The typical Southern character plainly shows among the people — 
great sociability and kindness, but poor management and very little 
steady industry. One finds social refinement, but the intellectual 
and religious standard appears very low. Rich and poor, white and 
black, take it easy; which may be a natural effect of the climate. 

In my walk one day, I came on a characteristic scene-r-about 
half a dozen ragged, dirty, barefooted little darkies, from three to 
ten years old, in the height of enjoyment, singing together a monot- 
onous strain, to which they all kept time — most of them standing 
in a semicircle, swaying their bodies and clapping their hands 
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noisily, sometimes jumping up and down all together ; while one 
girl, standing facing the rest, danced about with freer and more 
varied motions. 

And the grown-up colored people that do the work here still keep 
the child-like carelessness that is the fruit of slavery. They rush 
about and shout, and stop right in the midst of work for a frolic, 
or merely to look around. One sees but little that looks like steady , 
persistent work with an object in view. 



THE BOTANY OF INDIA. 
II. 

Concluded* 

In the northern and drier regions of the eeeond division, that of 
the plains, along the upper courses of the rivers the country rises 
from their channels in gentle undulations dotted with mud villages 
and adorned with noble trees. 

Mango groves scent the air with their blossoms in the spring, and 
yield their abundant fruit in summer. The spreading banyan, with 
its colonnades of hanging roots ; the stately peepul or sacred fig, 
with its green masses of foliage; the leafless wild cotton tree, glow- 
ing with heavy, crimson flowers ; the tall, feathery tamarind, and 
the quick-growing babul, rear their heads above the fields. 

As the rivers approach the coast, the palms begin to take posses- 
sion of the scene. The ordinary landscape of the delta is a flat 
stretch of rice field fringed round with evergreen masses of bamboos, 
cocoanuts, date trees, areca, and other coronetted palms. 

This region, at first, seems bare of villages for each hamlet is hid- 
den away amid its own grove of plantains and other wealth-giving 
trees. 

The crops, also, change as we sail down the river3. In the North 
are wheat, barley, maize, and millets, while in the delta rice is the 
staple. Sugar-cane, oil-seeds, flax, mustard, cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
turmeric, ginger, coriander, capsicum, and many precious spices and 
dyes, are grown both in the Northwest, or Upper Province, and in 
the valleys and delta of Lower Bengal. 

A whole pharmacopoeia of native medicines is derived from shrubs, 
herbs, and roots, resins, gums, varnishes, perfumes, and a hundred 
articles of commerce or luxury, are collected in the fields or forests. 

The melon and huge yellow pumpkin spread themselves over the 
thatched roof; fields of potatoes, yams, cucumbers, and tomatoes 
are attached to the homestead ; guavas, custard-apples, plantains, 
oranges, limes, citrons, and pomegranates abound everywhere; figs, 
dates, peaches, strawberries, and grapes thrive in many places; apri- 
cots, apples, and black currants grow wild in the hills, as the pine- 
apple does in British Burmah. 

The tea-plant is reared on the hilly ranges that skirt the plains, 
both in the Northwest and in Assam ; the opium poppy, about half 
16 
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way down the Ganges around Benares and Patna ; the mulberry, 
still further down in Lower Bengal ; while the jute fibre is essen- 
tially a crop of the delta and would exhaust any soil not fertilized 
by river floods. 

Flowers of every shape and hue and often of the richest per- 
fume, from the rose and jasmine to the oleander and the water-lily, 
spangle the plains, cover the surfaces of lakes and ponds, or glimmer 
in climbing Deauty among the woods, on whose verge — 

"Wave sea-green plume* and tassels 'thwart the sky, 
With undergrowth where through a still flood steals, 
Dappled with lotus blossoms, blue and white, 
And peopled with quick fish and tortoises. 
Near bv a village reared 
Its roofs of grass, nestled among the palms, 
Peaceful with simple folk and pastoral toils." 

In the ikirdregion, from the plains to Cape Comorin, the woods and 
forests comprise trees of the European kinds — the cedar, pine, fir, 
mountain cypress, juniper, yew, oak, ash, maple, plane, holly, laurel, 
birch, walnut, and alder — with the Asiatic, acacia, ebony, satin-wood, 
banyan, India-rubber, mango, sandal-wood, cane, bamboo, black- 
wood, sal, and, greatest of all, the teak, of which one of the most 
magnificent forests is on the western side of the Ghauts. The won- 
derful beauty of these trees we can only imagine, rising above all 
others to the height of two hundred feet and crowned with great 
panicles of white flowers. 

The leaves are used for dyeing purple, and the timber, being 
light, strong, durable, and easily worked, is of great value. 

The black soil of the Deccan is famed for its fertility, and in 
many places may be seen vast plains of waving cotton and corn, 
without a tree or a house to break the monotony. The interior is 
liable to drought, but by irrigation a variety of products i» ob- 
tained. 

Edwin Arnold, in The Light of Asia, pictures this region in the 
following lines : 

"Fair is the season with new leaves, bright blooms. 
Green grass, and cries of plow-time. So the/ rode 
Into a land of wells and garden?, where, 
All up and down the rich red loam, the steers 
Strained their strong shoulders in the creaking yoke 
Dragging the plows; the fat soil rose and rolled 
In smooth dark waves back from the plow ; who drove 
Planted both feet upon the leaping share 
To make the furrow deep; among the palms 
The tinkle of the rippling waters rang, 
And where it ran the glad earth 'broidered it 
With balsams and the spears of lemon-grass. 
Elsewhere were sowers who went forth to sow ; 
And all the jungle laughed with nesting-songs, 
And all the thickets rustled with small life 
Of lizard, bee, beetle, and creeping things 
Pleased at the spring-time." 
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When the crops are gathered and the grass withered from the 
heat of the sun, nothiug can be more dreary than the " thorny 
waste, with sand-hills broken." 

In the strip of low country that fringes the peninsula below the 
Ghauts, the heavy rainfall and the warm climate produce vegeta- 
tion of tropical luxuriance. 

In closing, Siddartha's address to the flowers, from The Ligld of 
Asia, seems most appropriate : 

" ' O flowerets of the field !' Siddartha said, 
* Who turn your tender faces to the sun — 
Glad of the light, and grateful with sweet breath 
Of fragrance and these robes of reverence dunned 
Silver and gold and purple — none of ye 
Miss perfect living, none of ye despoil 
Your happy beauty. O ye palms! which rise 
Eager to pierce the sky and drink the wind 
Blown from Malaya and the cool blue seas, 
What secret know ye that ye grow content, 
From time of tender shoot to time of fruit, 
Murmuring such sun-songs from your feathered crowns?' " 



A DAY WITH A COURTEOUS MOTHER. 

During the whole of one of last summer's hottest days I had the 
good fortune to be seated in a railway car near a mother and four 
children, whose relations with each other were so beautiful that the 
pleasure of watching them was quite enough to make one forget the 
discomforts of the journey. 

It was plain that they were poor ; their clothes were coarse and 
old and had been made by inexperienced hands. The mother's 
bonnet alone would have been enough to have condemned the whole 
party on any of the world's thoroughfares. I remembered after- 
ward with shame that I myself had smiled at the first sight of its 
antiquated ugliness, but her face was one which it gave you a seuse 
of rest to look upon — it was so earnest, tender, true, and strong. 
It had little comeliness of shape or color in it; it was thin and pale ; 
she was not young ; she had worked hard ; she had evidently been 
much ill ; but I have seen few faces which gave me such pleasure. 
I think that she was the wife of a poor clergyman, and I think that 
clergyman must be one of the Lord's best watchmen of souls. The 
children — two boys and two girls — were all under the age of twelve, 
and the youngest could not speak plainly. They had had a rare 
treat ; they had been visiting the mountains, and they were talking 
over all the wonders they had seen with a glow of enthusiastic de- 
light which was to be envied. Only a word-for-word record would 
do justice to their conversation ; no description could give any idea 
of it— so free, so pleasant, so geuial, no interruptions, no contradic- 
tions, and the mother's part borne all the while with such equal in- 
terest and eagerness that no one not seeing her face would dream 
that she was any other than an elder sister. In the course of the 
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day there were many occasions when it was necessary for her to deny 

requests and to ask services, especially from the eldest boy ; but no 

young girl, anxious to please a lover, could have done either with a 

more tender courtesy. She had her reward, for no lover could have 

been more tender and manly than was this boy of twelve. Their 

lunch was simple and scanty, but it had the grace of a royal 

banquet 

* * * * * * * * 

At noon we had a tedious interval of waiting at a dreary station. 
We sat for two hours on a narrow platform which the sun had 
scorched till it smelt of heat. The oldest bojr — the little lover — 
held the youngest child and talked to her, while the tired mother 
closed her eyes and rested. Now and then he looked over at her 
and then back at the baby, and at last he said confidentially to me 
(for we had become fast friends by this time), " Isn't it funny to 
think that I was ever so small as this baby ? And papa says that 
then mamma was almost a little girl herself." The two other chil- 
dren were toiling up and down the banks of the railroad-track, 
picking ox-eye daisies, buttercups, and sorrel. They worked like 
beavers, and soon the bunches were almost too big for their little 
hands. Then they came running to give them to their mother. 
" Oh ! dear," thought I, " how that poor, tired woman will hate to 
open her eyes ! And she never can take those great bunches of 
common, fading flowers in addition to all her bundles and bags." I 
was mistaken. 

" Oh ! thank you, my darlings. How kind you were ! Poor, hot, 
tired little flowers, how thirsty they look ! If they will only try 
and keep alive till we get home, we will make them very happy in 
some water, won't we? And you shall put one bunch by papa's 
plate and one by mine." 

Sweet and happy, the weary and flushed little children stood look- 
ing up in her face while she talked, their hearts thrilling with com- 
passion for the drooping flowers and with delight in the giving of 
their gift. Then she took great trouble to get a string and tie up 
the flowers, and then the train came, and we were whirling along 
again. Soon it grew dark, and little Annie's head nodded. Then 
I heard the mother say to the oldest boy, " Dear, are you too tired 
to let little Annie put her head on your shoulder and take a nap ? 
We shall get her home in much better case to see papa if we can 
manage to give her a little sleep." How many boys of twelve hear 
such words as these from tired, overburdened mothers? • 

Soon came the city, the final station, with its bustle and noise. I 
lingered to watch my happy family, hoping to see the father. " Why, 
papa isn't here !" exclaimed one disappointed little voice after another. 
•' Never mind," said the mother, with a still deeper dislppointment 
in her own tone, " perhaps he had to go to see some poor body who is 
sick." In the hurry of picking up all the parcels and the sleepy 
babies the poor daisies and buttercups were left forgotten in a corner 
of the rack. I wondered if the mother had not intended this. 
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May I be forgiven for the injustice ! A few minutes after I passed 
the little group, standing still just outside the station, and heard the 
mother say, "O my darlings I I have forgotten your pretty 
bouquets. I am so sorry ! I wonder if I could find them if I went 
back. Will you all stand still and not stir from this spot if I go ?" 

" O mamma ! don't go I don't go ! We will get you some more. 
Don't go !" cried all the children. 

" Here are your flowers, madam," cried I. " I saw that you had 
forgotten them, and I took them as mementos of you and your 
sweet children." She blushed and looked disconcerted. She was 
evidently unused to people, and shy with all but her children. 
However, she thanked me sweetly, and said : 

" I was very sorry about them. The children took such trouble 
to get them ; and I think they will revive in water. They cannot 
be quite dead." 

"They will never die I" said I, with an emphasis which went from 
my heart to hers. 

Then all her shyness fled ; she knew me ; and we shook hands 
and smiled into each other's eyes with the smile of kindred as we 
parted 

As I followed on I heard the two children, who were walking 
behind, saying to each other : " Wouldn't that have been too bad ? 
Mamma liked them so much, and we never could have got so many 
all at once again." 

" Yes we could, too, next summer," said the boy, sturdily. 

They are sure of their next summers, I think, all six of those 
souls — children and mother and father. They may never again 

father so many ox-eye daisies and buttercups " all at once." Per- 
aps some of the little hands have already picked their last flowers. 
Nevertheless, their summers are certain. To such souls as these all 
trees, either here or in God's larger country, are Trees of Life, with 
twelve manner of fruits, and leaves for healing ; and it is but little 
change from the summers here, whose suns burn and make weary, 
to the summers there, of which " the Lamb is the light."— From 
Bits of Talk About Home Matters, by H. H. 



THE SCHOOL CHILDREN versus NOVELS. 

A letter of inquiry received from far-away Dakota, brings forcibly 
to view the geographical fact that our civilization has reached the 
upper courses of the Missouri ; that a busy community of merchants 
ana mechanics, farmers and herdsmen, preachers and teachers, has 
gathered thye in numbers sufficient to found a new commonwealth ; 
and that the various political, social, and moral questions which 
present themselves in the older States, are to be similarly met and 
solved in a region known only to hunters and trappers a generation 
ago. The special inquiry which occurs in the aforesaid letter is 
found in the following statement : 
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" At a Teachers' Institute held here last week, the question that 
has caused me to write to you and which created quite an enthusi- 
astic discussion, was brought up, viz. : To what extent would you 
introduce navels into your schools ? and are they an aid to a com- 
plete or finished education ? There was one young man, and I am 
sorry to say but one, that opposed the introduction of novels into 
the schools, and claimed that they were not necessary to the com- 
pletion of an education." 

It is the belief of the writer of this article, as it is of the Society 
of Friends generally, that novel-reading is not an essential — not even 
a desirable — accompaniment of a course of education. There are 
many different estimates as to what constitutes a "finished educa- 
tion/ 9 and there has been many a finished education respecting 
which the possessor would have been far happier had it been much 
less complete. My ignorance, for instance, would be likely to be 
very much the subject of pity if, upon conversing with a lady of 
fashionable society, it should appear that I was totally unacquainted 
with any of the productions of half a dozen fiction writers whom she 
might mention. Further, should I confess to some literary ac- 
quaintances that I was but very slightly acquainted with the 
productions of the great dramatists, I would be irretrievably 
damaged in their view as a man singularly deficient in culture. 
On the other hand, I might take a little consolation in recalling the 
remark of a member of our Society of superior attainments, himself 
a Briton, that he did not consider it best to retain even the works of 
Shakespeare among the books in his collection. The ultimate good 
of the student should always outweigh any advantage supposed to 
belong to an acquaintance with authors of acknowledged eminence, 
yet who are such as are lacking in moral delicacy of expression, or 
who are teachers of doubt and unbelief, or, again, the general 
tendency of whose line of productions (as novels and the drama) is 
away from that truth and simplicity which our religion enjoins. 

The recommendation (now very common) by the teacher to his 
pupils, that they consult works of fiction in connection with their 
historical studies, is somewhat akin to the advice of him who would 
bid his scholars to frequent the theatre as a " school of morals." 
The interest of the stage-play, like that of the novel, is largely de- 
pendent upon the plot, and the boy or girl is the exception who 
does not come to prefer that acting and that reading which is the 
most sensational and full of adventure. Is it worth while, therefore, 
to turn aside from the truth to seek entertainment upon such dan- 
gerous ground ? A prominent daily, perhaps a dozen years ago, 
gave the editorial advice to its readers — particularly those in pro- 
fessional life — to take with them during their away-from-home trips 
in the " dog days " a supply of novels, the trashier the better, that 
their brains might be lightly occupied with a health v change. This 
recommendation, however, has never been repeated m the paper, in- 
asmuch as it is surely a dangerous prescription to fall into the hands 
of adventurous youth. Since it was printed there have arisen many 
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occasions for pathetic editorials in the same journal upon the dime- 
novel harvest of juvenile burglars and highwaymen. 

The Commissioner of the Khode Island Public Schools refers in 
his last annual report to the potent influence which the free libra- 
ries of the State exert in aid of education, but he admits that there 
have been in some instances a large number of books of fiction and of 
an ephemeral character selected by the pupils. " Our youth/ 1 he 
says, "should be especially warned and guarded against reading 
many of the publications that are now being issued from the press 
in the most attractive form. Some of these not only contain an 
insidious poison, but they give false views of life's work, its duties 
and obligations, stimulating an intense passion for exciting amuse- 
ments, which is one of the threatening evils of the present age. 1 ' It 
is probable that if the facts were made known respecting the kind of 
reading pursued by the school children iu connection partly with 
their history lessons, it would be found that fiction formed very 
much the larger portion of it. I believe there is an element of 
much danger here. When we consider the great number of public 
libraries that have been established throughout New England, the 
fact that a large percentage of the fiction which is placed on 
the shelves of those libraries is of a most unwholesome character, 
and that with all this supply of reading afforded, the proportion of 
divorces to marriages is greater in that section than in any other 
part of the United States, it would seem as though the recom- 
mendation to school children that they take up with novels as a 
collateral part of their education, is tantamount to nurturing an ap- 
petite which we are far from being sure that we shall be able to 
keep under control. 

The librarian of the Free Public Library of San Francisco, in 
view of the insidious efforts made to furnish the library with per- 
nicious reading-matter, felt called (last autumn) to issue a public 
appeal to the clergymen, teachers, and mothers, and to the healthy 

Sublic opinion of the community, against this nefarious attempt, 
[ost of us have knowledge of the examination, a few years ago, 
into the character of the fiction circulated by the Boston Public 
Library and its branches. Before me are the two pamphlets of 
James M. Hubbard, who investigated the subject They are en- 
titled The Public Library and the School Children : An Appeal to 
the Parents, Clergymen, and Teachers of Boston. This inquirer found 
" that over three-quarters of the work of the popular department of 
the main library and its branches was the circulation of novels and 
stories, chiefly, according to a published statement of the librarian, 
among ' young people the greater part of whom were pupils in the 
public schools. 1 " A definite specification of many scores of the 
objectionable books follows, the reprehensible character of each 
work being shown by extracts from notices by well-known journals 
which give prominence to literary reviews. The exhibit is a sad 
one, yet the avowal of non-responsibility by the trustees, in response, 
is as lamentable as it is unhappily too common. " It is obviously 
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impossible, as it would be highly improper/' they say, " for the 
trustees to exclude such authors as these, whose works are read in 
every circle of society, and which the public who are taxed to sup- 
port the institution demand. While they carefully exclude from 
circulation (?), especially among the young, all books of an im- 
moral influence, they do not consider themselves in the position of 
parents or guardians to the community, bound to select for it only 
such books as suit their own tastes." An opposite view of their 
trust and the involved accountability, occurring in the Report of the 
Committee of Friends' Free Library of Germantown for the year 
1881 , may appropriately conclude this article. The Committee say : 
" In jealously inspecting the character of the intellectual food 
which we assume the responsibility of handing forth without charge 
to the community, we desire that we may be kept clear of adding 
aught to that stream of polluting reading-matter which in this age 
of enlightenment tends so powerfully to degrade and brutalize our 
whole people* From our own precious children we would fain keep 
away the threatening contamination, if in our power to do so : the 
Divinelaw of love to our neighbor thence instructs us to use the oppor- 
tunity to put away the evil from him also." Josiah W. Leeds. 



CULTIVATE EARLY AN ABILITY TO SPEAK IN 
PUBLIC. 

When shall children first be instructed in business forms, so that 
they may have a clear understanding of the way meetings for busi- 
ness should be conducted? It is no easy matter to take the Presi- 
dent's chair and expeditiously and gracefully adjust the affairs of a 
meeting. A Secretary's place is often even more difficult to fill, 
where papers in an unfamiliar hand are presented to be read and 
discussions and motions must be concisely noted down. 

Being present recently at a monthly gathering of about a dozen 
ladies, the writer was astonished to And no one among their number 
who could make a motion or who seemed to understand the signifi- 
cance of seconding it. Though the organization was six months 
old, no roll had ever been called or any list of the members made 
out. And yet this was a business meeting. Its written constitution 
must, indeed, have been a closed book. 

In these days women as well as those of the sterner sex are 
brought before the public in parliamentary session, and our girls as 
well as boys should be prepared to fill any place open to them. 

Perhaps it is our Quaker training that makes us so reticent in 
public, accustomed as we are to hear in our meetings for discip- 
line the voices of a chosen few whose privilege it is " to speak to 
business." Let us step outside our borders and see the many noble 
women who have come forward in the name of city or foreign 
missions or of the temperance cause, and have spoken with the 
quiet ease that adds weight to their words. For the love of the 
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cause, and not for personal aggrandizement, they have conquered a 
natural timidity and found ready listeners where they least expected 
them. Do not suppose for a moment that we advocate public speak- 
ing for all. Far from it. What is needed is the ability to read 
and speak before others without the embarrassment that makes the 
effort a failure : to logically and easily present pertinent remarks on 
the subject in hand. Why is it that in such informal meetings as 
the Friends' Teachers' Association, for instance, so little is heard 
from the women? Is it because they have nothing to say? Cer- 
tainly not, for these same sisters will often be just the ones who have 
tested the various methods so prettily theorized, it may be, in the 
papers read and who could give experiences from their active, busy 
lives that would be refreshing and helpful. Why don't they speak? 
Because they have not been trained to it. The presence of profes- 
sors and of those who have spent a score of years in the school-room 
seems to whisper, " What can be said that will be of any benefit to 
this enlightened company ?" And the fear of criticism quenches 
any little spark that might have started a fire of profitable discus- 
sion. Longfellow tells us that " It is the part of an indiscreet and 
troublesome ambition to care too much about what the world says 
of us ; to be always looking into the faces of others for approval ; 
to be always anxious for the effect of what we do or say." If, how- 
ever, a method in our teaching has been of service to us, why not 
share it with others? Let the company have the remarks for what 
they are worth* and meanwhile the speaker has made one step 
toward gaining control over his native tongue. 

In the various school literary societies in vogue among us, can 
we not train the boys and girls to meet such requirements ? We 
all know how carefully pupils prepare exercises for these societies, 
which would be thought very irksome tasks if assigned by the 
teacher. It is interesting as well as useful to the instructor at 
such times to see evidence of ability in directions which he had not 
suspected. Can we not, by encouraging these efforts, bring out even 
those who seem most ill at ease when on their feet ? The stimulus 
is so different from the routine of *' needs be " school work that a 
child is often surprised himself at the power which he feels develop 
without the incentive of a teacher's approval, of grades or prizes. 

Can we not also familiarize our boys and girls with the various 
parliamentary forms, so that they can follow intelligently the work- 
ings of a well-conducted meeting or take part when occasion offers? 
A visit to our Nation's Capitol will be rendered far more interest- 
ing to those who have some understanding of the "red tape" so 
copiously unwound in its sessions. A knowledge of these subjects 
is also necessary to a clear insight into the daily papers. 

In this republican country of ours let us imbue tne young with a 
sense of their individual responsibility, of the importance of" right 
thinking and right speaking " that they may early learn to take a 
definite interest in their country's welfare and institutions. Whether 
it be in a local Board of Managers for some object of charity, or 
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in furthering the interests of the city or State, or, with the boys, 
in entering the broader fields of politics, they may thus be prepared 
to take the front rank. Remembering always that " he who knows 
when to speak knows also when to be silent" M. A. B. 



TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
II. 

Chatham in his old age unsuccessfully labored with his colleagues 
in favor of the American Colonies ; Gladstone in his old age, but 
still the " Great Commoner," speaking with tremendous power, and 
with a reasonable assurance that his counsel will not be disregarded, 
pleads the cause of oppressed Ireland. In his great speech — re- 
markable for candor, lucidity, and high moral elevation — in the 
House of Commons, Fourth mo. 8th, Gladstone reviewed the 
whole series of attempts to govern Ireland since the beginning of 
the century. Coercion, he says, is a failure, and the time has come 
when something must be done. The law is not respected in Ireland 
because it wears a foreign aspect and is not invested with a domes- 
tic character. To create that confidence in the law he proposes to 
establish a Parliament that shall sit in Dublin and regulate Irish 
affairs. The proposition of the Imperial burden to be borne by 
them is as one to fourteen, and the duties levied by the Central 
Government are to be held for the discharge of Ireland's obliga- 
tions to England. 

Whether success or failure awaits this measure, it is doubtful if 
England can accomplish much by coercion in the future ; the pres- 
ent sentiment of the country seems to be against the bill. 

Its enemies say that the withdrawal of the Irish members from 
Westminster will make the Dublin Parliament the equal of the 
Imperial one, thus creating an Irish State, which is even more than 
was asked for ; that the guarantees offered are nominal, and that 
England would have to rely on the loyalty of the Irish, which can- 
not be done in view of the many outrages committed in late years; 
and that the people cannot govern themselves. Finally, they say 
all must unite to hand down to their successors the Empire com- 
pact and united, as they found it. They have not met Gladstone 
on the broad ground that the Imperial Government has failed to 
govern Ireland, and that coercion is the only alternative for a sepa- 
rate legislature. 

Ireland stands at the door of Westminster with a bill of griev- 
ances and demands their adjustment. England hesitates whether 
to slam the door in her face or to give her what she asks and let 
her go. The whole world, and especially the American people — 
their representative in England to the contrary notwithstanding — 
are deeply interested in watching this great parliamentary battle 
which the English have approached with much concern, as it seems 
to them to affect the very foundation of constitutional government. 
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The sudden prominence in this country which the strife between 
Capital and Labor has attained is somewhat surprising. Every- 
where strikes and boycotts are interfering with legitimate business. 
But by far the greatest trouble is with the Southwestern railroads. 
An employee of the Texas Pacific is discharged for proved incom- 
petency, the Knights of Labor take up his cause, and the trouble 
has grown, until on nearly all the roads centering in St. Louis 
freight traffic is at a standstill. The leaders themselves say that the 
strike on the Missouri Pacific was a mistake. If so, they should 
order the men to work at once. Doubtless both sides are to blame, 
but the leaders refuse to consider each other's plans, so the matter 
seems to have settled down into a trial of strength. The attention 
of Congress has been called to the subject, and it is to be hoped that 
helpful legislation will soon follow. 

The sinking of the steamer Oregon off the Long Island coast is 
not reassuring to ocean travelers, particularly as all accounts agree 
that it was a clear, calm night. It has been proven that the steamer 
collided with something, out just what will probably never be 
known. All the passengers were transferred in safety to a passing 
vessel, which was conveniently near. Otherwise there might have 
been great loss of life, as there were eight hundred and seventy- 
eight persons on the steamer and her boats could accommodate but 
three hundred and sixty-five. 

The revelations of corruption and bribery which have startled 
New York city suggest the query as to whether the present system 
of government for large cities is anything short of failure. It is 
bad because the majority will it so. How to redeem it and make it 
work satisfactorily is one of the problems of the age. 

The Rhode Island State election, recently held, presents the 
peculiarity that it is both a Republican and a Prohibition vic- 
tory. The latter was secured by judicious action on the part of the 
friends of Temperance and the inactivity of the liquor men. 

Congress has at last passed a bill for the Congressional Library, 
and before many years it will possess a home worthy of its size and 
usefulness. 

The Public Ledger of this city celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, 
Third mo. 25th, by presenting each of its readers with a copy of the 
first number of the paper ever issued, which is quite a curious 
sheet and worthy of preservation. 

The grievances of the street-car men in this city were satisfac- 
torily settled some time since by arbitration, all the companies 
giving what was asked by their employees. 

John Welsh, a prominent Philadelphian and at one time Minister 
to England, died Fourth mo. 10th. 
Fourth mo. 15th, 1886. Gleaner. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Books to be noticed in The Student should be sent to Henry N'. 
Hoxie, Qermantown, Philadelphia, Penna. 

I. The Life and Times op Samuel Bowles. By Geo. S. Mer- 

riam. Two Vols. The Century Club, N. Y. 

Samuel Bowles was the brilliant editor of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican — a journal he raised from the limitations of a local 
newspaper to a position of national reputation and influence. We 
recall no other instance of such persistent and extraordinary ac- 
complishment in American journalism. The paper, too, had ever 
been one of absolute independence of thought and expression, and 
of an ideally high standard in its treatment of the news of the day 
and of men and measures. 

The subject of this biography is best remembered by many, per- 
haps, as the author of a book (now almost forgotten), Across the 
Continent, in 1865, when Pacific railroads had hardly been begun 
and New York was farther from San Francisco than to-day it is 
from Constantinople. So new was the region traversed in the book 
that it ran through an edition of fifteen thousand copies. 

Few men have more keenly noted and sagaciously gauged the 
various phases and currents of contemporary history — home and 
foreign — in their political, social, literary, scientific, aesthetic, and 
economic and reformatory aspects than he, or interpreted them. 
The book is charming reading from its accurate knowledge of our 
own political history since 1844, the Mexican War, the awakening 
of the North by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the com- 
promise of 1850, the struggle in Kansas, the reconstruction period, 
and the tremendous material progress of the nation since these 
events. 

Along with these, too, are bright, clear-cut portraits of prominent 
men and women in this countrv and in Europe, with scintillating 
accounts of their sayings and doings, brilliant word-pictures of 
natural scenery in the Old and New Worlds, and graphic representa- 
tions of the historical events of the day that met his eve at home 
and abroad. Better, too, than this, there is a conscious, sharp intelli- 
gence running like a line of light through it all, wise and prescient 
of our exact progress from year to year in the national develop- 
ment, material and moral, and of our exact attitude and relation to 
Europe and European history. Few books transmit the American 
history of the time in sharper prismatic colors than these two vol- 
umes. As an actor in the present century, working with a mighty 
purpose, he shared its strength and weakness, and in this connection 
there are few events in the book more pathetic than his death, and 
for this very reason teachers of United States history should notice 
the work particularly. 

II. The Earth's Annular System. By Isaac N. Vail. Pub-, 
lished by Clark & Zangerle, Cleveland, O. 
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This book propounds a new and original theory of the earth's for- 
mation. It enters the lists with the foremost modern geologists and 
physicists, and is boldly defensive and aggressive, although not 
offensively so. Some of its arguments are valuable, we thiuk, as 
opening up new points of view on old subjects, and not a few of them 
suggestive and striking; but without the space to state the story of 
the author or indorse or antagonize it, we respectfully suggest that 
Professor Vail summarize the entire argument in a short and solid 
paper, and read it, if he has not done so, before the Geological Sec- 
tion of the next meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The literature of the subject seems to have 
been generally read in the preparation of the book, and not a few 
of its chapters are exceedingly interesting. The discussion has a 
value, too, in the introduction of various facts somewhat new and 
fresh in the treatment of such subjects. The author states in a note 
to us that special typographical errors and promiscuous capitaliza- 
tions, now and then to be found in the book, are mistakes for which 
in the printing of the book he is not responsible. 

III. Outlines op Universal History. Designed as a text-book 
and for private reading. By Geo. Park Fisher, Professor in Yale 
College. Published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 

We have here what we do not often find among books on uni- 
versal history written by a professor of Church history, and that, 
too, a very competent one. It is somewhat, at least here in America, 
as if Neander in the range of the profoundest historical and Chris- 
tian scholarship, and with the purest Christian faith, had arranged 
the facts of the world's history on a Christian basis, or as if Profes- 
sor Henry Smith, of noble memory, or the lamented Lewis Diman 
had offered the history of the world in Christian evidence. If, as 
Bunsen believed, "all history is instinct with a divine presence," we 
may thank both publisher and author for issuing a book so clearly 
showing it. Within the limits of about six hundred and fifty pages, 
12mo, we have the entire story, condensed with the greatest skill, 
most artistically arranged and interestingly told. It is, morever, any- 
thing but an array of nude facts passing in quick chronological 
succession before the eye, but a readable historical narrative, rich in 
brief but picturesque description, sympathetic and appreciative 
characterizations of men, institutions, and events, with color and 
light quite sufficient to secure uninterrupted attention. No greater 
service in general history, we think, has been done the student or 
general reader in a historical way for a long time. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Answer to No. 91. — The right of aliens to hold real estate in the 
United States, is regulated by the acts of the various States. In 
Pennsylvania, the Act of 1791 established the right of citizens of 
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any foreign country to acquire and take, by devise or descent, lands 
or other real property in this Commonwealth, and to hold or dispose 
of the same in the same manner as the citizens of the State. It is 
probable that the laws of all the States are similar in this respect. 
By the law of 1837, purchases of lands by aliens, theretofore made, 
not exceeding five thousand acres, were confirmed. The statute of 
1861, now operative, is as follows : "Aliens may hereafter purchase 
and hold real estate in this State not exceeding in quantity five 
thousand acres nor in net annual income twenty thousand dollars/ 9 
In New Jersey, " It shall and may be lawful for any alien, not 
being the subject of any State or power which shall be at the time 
of such purchase at war with the United States, to purchase lands," 
etc., and to hold and devise the same as fully as any natural-born 
citizen of the United States. In Massachusetts, "Aliens may take, 
hold, transmit, and convey real estate." It is probable that the law 
of Louisiana, the subject of the query, is similarly unrestricted in 
its provisions* 



ITEMS. 



— The meeting of Friends' Teachers' Association of Philadelphia 
was held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, Seventh day, Fourth mo. 
3d. The Revised Constitution was adopted and officers elected, as 
follows: President, Isaac Johnson; Secretary, Phoebe Nicholson; 
Business Director, Ruth Anna Forsythe. The President appointed 
Charles S. Crossman and Charles E. Gause, Jr., to assist the Busi- 
ness Manager, and Lindley M. H. Reynolds as Educational Infor- 
mant. 

The regular business was on the general subject of English. 

It was opened by President Chase in an interesting address. He 
thought that the study of English in colleges should include (1) 
frequent and careful exercises in composition on a variety of sub- 
jects, leading to research and to excursions in the fields of literature ; 
(2) exercises in correct enunciation and elocution and in declama- 
tion, so far as they are needed to supplement the training of the 
lower schools ; (3) exercises in the best oral use of the language, of 
which all the recitations in every department form a part, the pub- 
lic exercises of the college another part, and in which debates pre- 
sided over by an instructor might be useful, as at Harvard, although 
the literary societies often make sufficient provision for this purpose; 
(4) the study of the best literature, for which the most useful agency 
is a good library like that at Haverford, with a librarian competent 
to guide students in their readings. A few masterpieces of our great 
authors should be carefully studied in class. Young students may 
also be aided by the best books of general selections from first-class 
authors, together with biographical and critical notices, and older 
students may read occasionally the best books of criticism or listen 
to lectures on great authors by accomplished critics. Think, for 
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instance, of the privilege of hearing literary lectures from such a 
man as James Russell Lowell ! 

Gum mere's Poetics is a valuable addition to college text-books. 
(5) The power of reading Anglo-Saxon should be gained by those 
wishing to go deeply into the history of our literature, as it may be 
without a great deal of trouble. The general field of Teutonic 
philology, however, while having its own interest and importance 
for special students and not without value for teachers of English, 
should not be confounded with the practical study of the English 
language in the sense in which that study is, perhaps, of all secular 
studies, the most useful for English-speaking men and the most 
obligatory upon colleges and all places of learning. 

Henry Hoxie read an essay on English literature in schools. He 
thought that the religious character of the literature taught should 
be more considered aud that many recent writings were not religious 
in their tone. 

Charles Gause, Jr's., subject was Grammar. He pointed out the 
defects of the old method with Brown's Grammar, and told of the 
plan now in use at the Boys' Select School and which has proved 
very satisfactory in the schools of France. Dictation from the best 
English books is given out daily, the faults are corrected, and it is 
copied, when perfect, in another book. These lessons are continued 
until the pupils are fourteen years of age. By this means they 
become familiar with the writings of the best authors, they acquire 
a good style for themselves, and the all-important spelling lesson 
receives due attention. This is supplemented by the use of Sill's 
Lessons in English. The subject was closed by Susanna Sharpie*® 
in a paper on " English for Little Children." She thought that all 
the branches taught to little children should include English, that 
they should study poetry frequently, but that example was 
decidedly more effective than precept at this age, and the teacher 
must watch her own language with care. The discussion led to no 
definite conclusion on this matter, and a committee was appointed 
to find out what methods were used in the different Friends' schools 
and to offer suggestions for a uniform course of English for all 
schools represented in the Teachers' Association. 

George W. Taylor spoke of the indistinct utterance of many of the 
speakers and suggested the necessity of training the voice to utter 
ideas as well as the mind to think them. 

The meeting then adjourned until the next Tenth month. 

— The spring term of Oak Grove Seminary opened very satis- 
factorily, with nearly one hundred pupils. The Commercial Depart- 
ment, just added, promises to be a success from the start. Thirty- 
seven of the pupils are taking either a full or partial business 
course. Chas. H. Jones. 

— Haverford College makes these modifications in the Requisites 
for Admission into the Freshman class : 
Hereafter students may present both French and German in place 
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of Greek for entrance examinations to the course leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Such students will be required to take 
at least one year of Greek after admission. 

Students may also present both French and German in place of 
Latin for entrance examinations to the course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. 

The amount of French and German presented must be equivalent 
to the Latin or Greek omitted, and should include a good knowledge 
of the elements of the Grammar, and ability to read at sight simple 
prose, and to translate easy English sentences into French and 
German. 

The requisites for the three courses are : 

Course L 

Greek. — Grammar, three books of the Anabasis, one book of 
Homer's Iliad. 

Latin. — Grammar, four books of Caesar, four books of Virgil's 
JEaeid, four orations of Cicero. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic, Algebra to Quadratic Equations of 
Two Unknown Quantities, three books of Geometry. 

English. — Grammar and Composition ; Political and Physical 
Geography ; Greek, Roman, and United States History. A short 
English composition will be required, based on a subject drawn 
from one of the following works: Milton's Comus; Goldsmith's De- 
serted Village; Macaulay's Warren Hastings, 

Course IL 

Latin. — As in Course I. 

Mathematics. — As in Course I. 

English. — As in Course I. 

Science. — The Elements of Physics and of Human Physiology, 

Course III. 

Mathematics. — As in Course I, with the addition of the Theory 
and Use of Logarithms. 

English. — As in Course I. 

Science. — As in Course II. 

German. — Grammar and Whitney's Reader; or Latin, as in 
Course I. 

The object of the above requisites is to test the ability of the can- 
didate to pursue the studies of the Freshman class. Equivalents 
may be substituted for the books mentioned. Any candidate whose 
examination indicates ability to advance with his class, will be 
allowed to make up deficiencies by extra work after admission. 

[Note. — These requisites are slightly in advance of previous ones. Should 
any candidate have already begun his preparation, he will be accepted in 1886, 
if prepared according to the old standard.] 
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EDITORIAL, 

The discussion of literature teaching at the last Teachers' Asso- 
ciation meeting in Philadelphia suggested the question whether one 
chief end of such instruction should not be to train the mind to dis- 
criminate between truth and error. An active mind is sure to meet 
many ideas that will seem novel. Some of these may be truths in 
unfamiliar dress, and some errors plausibly expressed ; and valuable 
truth will often be found mingled with dangerous error. The care 
exercised in our schools to avoid plunging pupils into billows of 
error, with which they are not yet able to battle, is most salutary. 
But would it not be well gradually to introduce them to the ex- 
pressions of contemporary thought, which are sure to come under 
the consideration of the more intelligent soon after they leave school ? 
Let them learn to look for some error, as well as some truth, in al- 
most every opinion of men; and teach them to give a fair, but, in 
one sense, a suspicious examination to every new idea. Some propo- 
sitions will thus soon be found unworthy of consideration, others 
may be seen to contain a precious kernel of truth, while many must 
be torn to shreds to separate the warp of truth from the woof of 
error woven among it. 

The main question at issue between the caretakers of children, in 
regard to written examinations, is the wisdom or unwisdom of de- 
pending on these to determine whether a pupil may proceed with a 
course of study or be held back to go over old ground. 

The pleader for "The Good New Times" speaks of the help to 
effort given by companionship, and of the pleasure a pupil feels in 
getting on to a new nook. None of those interested will, we appre- 
17 257 
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head, oppose these views. Classification, and the companionship in 
effort it affords, are both economically necessary and pleasantly help- 
ful to the student. To some of us it appears a matter of course that 
a pupil who has been taken through a book by a faithful and effi- 
cient teacher, without serious interruption from illness, should, after 
its completion and review, have the pleasure of taking up another 
book ; but to what degree of mental advancement the new book shall 
be adapted might be best judged by the intelligent and watchful 
teacher. In the past few years school systems have tried to bring 
about the greatest good to the greatest number by a rather extreme 
uniformity of grading. Now, this is being gently and wisely modi- 
fied by experience. Written examinations, as a help to accuracy 
and generalization, furnish what nothing else is found to do. Their 
objectionable feature is the strain of three or four hours' continuous 
mental application, accompanied by some anxiety. Let us hope that 
the careful observation of many conscientious watchers over the 
children, and the friendly discussion of the whole subject, will in 
time give the good of the newer methods without the evil. A system 
planned to suit only perfect physical health must fail, because the 
percentage of children, especially girls, who pass through the years 
of school life with no hindrance from disease, is small. 

The near approach of the examination season makes it seem 
appropriate to present some of the pros and cons in the question. 
The main objections raised to written examinations are that the 
strain occasioned in preparing for them is sometimes a serious injury 
to the child's health ; tnat they encourage cramming ; and that in 
many cases they are unjust to the child, since some children show 
at their worst when subjected to such an ordeal. 

The objection on the score of health is applicable to any sys- 
tem of examination. It may be suggested that while some ex- 
aminations on the work of a considerable period will generally 
be deemed advisable, still much less strain might be put upon the 
pupil's constitution by distributing the examinations more evenly 
through the year, instead of having them all in one or two groups at 
the ends of the terms. Since text-books are of various lengths, it is 
easy to have them completed at different times through the school 
year. In this connection it may also be suggested that examina- 
tions are often made far too long. In the first place, the time 
expected to be occupied in answering a set of questions is often a 
good deal longer than a pupil should be kept so intently busy; and, 
again, some teachers make grievous mistakes in estimating what 
children can do in a given time 

The cry against cramming, which is the one perhaps most loudly 
raised, has sometimes seemed overdone. The mere filling of 
a child's mind with knowledge is in itself no disadvantage. The 
danger is not in too much memorizing, but in too little thinking on 
the facts learned. Other things being equal, the more knowledge 
one has acquired the better prepared he is to think intelligently. 
Now, if a child is properly taught, h3 will have this power of think- 
ing developed, and the comprehensive view that he gets of a subject 
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by " cramming " for examination will enable him to draw more 
definite and satisfactory conclusions about it than he ever could 
before. If a teacher has to prepare his class for examination over 
so much ground that it can be done only by giving them such par- 
tial and disconnected ideas of a subject that they can form no in- 
telligent opinions about it, or if the system of conducting examina- 
tions is such as to put a premium on this superficial work, then the 
method needs to be changed, but the change need not involve the 
abolition of written examinations. 

The third objection — that this test is very unfair to some pupils — 
seems at once to suggest the propriety of giving weight to the pupil's 
oral recitations in determining his fitness for promotion. This ought 
to be done in all cases. Probably greater weight should be given to 
the daily oral test than to the infrequent written one, inasmuch as 
nervous pupils are much more likely to feel at ease iu answering the 
daily questions. 

It is generally recognized that written examinations are not 
adapted to little folks. Considerable skill in expressing one's 
thoughts is needed to answer questions in writing. If this is de- 
manded too early there seems much probability that it would 
encourage a parrot-like learning of words with a very imperfect 
idea of their meaning. But after a pupil has attained some power 
of expression, few exercises are better adapted to develop it. 

In conclusion, the following points may be summed up. Do not 
give too many written examinations at once ; do not make them too 
long, and let the daily recitations also have weight in determining 
a pupil's fitness for advancement. If these and other obvious 
cautions are observed, this test is advantageous as encouraging thor- 
ough connected review and training children to express their ideas 
with ease in writing. 

We are sorry to see in the Haverfordian an effort of the students 
to free themselves from the obligation to attend meeting in the mid- 
dle of the week. They complain that they cannot be expected to 
settle into grave and reverent silence when called by the bell. from 
their games or studies. 

When large schools of active boys, such as the Penn Charter and 
Race Street Schools, Philadelphia, can be trained to the decorous 
attendance of meetings, notwithstanding the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the pupils are not members of our religious Society, it is 
not very creditable to the manliness and self-control of young men 
trained to mental application that they cannot reverently spend one 
hour in quiet meditation. If it is so difficult now to turn aside 
from the interests of the moment, how will it be when they are in 
the rush of business or professional life? And yet the Christian 
business man finds this quiet hour most salutary and refreshing. 

Let it be understood that Haverford was established as a Friends* 
college, and that its privileges are not offered to young men who are 
not willing to conform to the mild restraints of a Christian house- 
hold. 
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THE STUDY OF LITERATURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A paper read by Henry N. Hoxie, at the meeting of the Friends' Teacheis 
Association of Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 3d, 1886. 

I have been accustomed of late years to have literature classes in 
Longfellow's " Golden Legend/' his " Tales of a Wayside Inn," and 
" Michael Angelo ;" in Tennyson's " In Memoriam " and his " Idylls 
of the King ; in Dante's " Divina Commedia ;" Milton's " Paradise 
Lost " and " Samson Agonistes ;" Spenser's " Faerie Queen," and 
Robert Browning, with various representative prose writers of the 
last three English centuries. 

It has been my lot also to go over with classes some of the shorter 
as well as longer poems of the authors I have alluded to, as also 
some of the less conspicuous or minor essays of the various masters 
of English prose. 

These classes have been made up mostly of girls, possibly of from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, at our school in Germantown, and 
I have met them twice a week, generally in half-hour recitation 
periods. 

I take it that this work, perhaps, fairly indicates what is usually 
done with classes of a high-school grade, and I mention these facts 
because the methods of teaching must of necessity accommodate 
themselves to their environment, and because while general laws of 
literary exposition obtain, their variations also obtain under special 
circumstances. We all work under our own limitations and condi- 
tions, and what is done in one school can hardly be said to be true of 
and, least of all, a model for another. Of course, in one hour a 
week, with the pressure of other studies upon pupils, it would not 
seem that much could be done, and I have often been much em- 
barrassed on this account. 

But, again and again and again, with each recurring year and 
term, I have increasingly felt and been comforted with the splendor 
of some of the great poems I have mentioned to you ; with the ma- 
jesty of the subjects some of them treat of; with the power of their 
marvelous utterance, and the inspiration with which, as songs float- 
ing down the ages and touching from land to land, some of them 
have charmed and fascinated and taught the world. 

With each recurring term, too, I have been impressed with them 
as educational dynamics — forces with which the teacher can move 
and mold and sway the living material at his command, stamping 
them for all time, and with the intuitive attitude in which young 
women and men, with new and fresh lives, stand hushed and 
solemnized when these great deliverances are rightly interpreted to 
them. 

Of other authors, then, than those I have mentioned, I directly in 
this paper say not a word. I shall use them only for illustration. 

Of special methods of teaching literature to such classes as I have 
described, aside from my main proposition, it is hardly worth while 
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to say much, because that which is a method to one teacher is Dot a 
method to another, and each teacher must take his own method to 
do his own work. 

Methods, about which we hear so much nowadays, are but the 
bow in the hand of Ulysses, and there is something higher than 
they, and that is the mark and the high prize — the object of 
Ulysses, and Ulysses himself. 

In teaching literature, therefore, I do not think the object is to 
teach Dante as Dante altogether, any more than it is to teach 
geometry as geometry, although the personality of Dante as a 
|M>et may overshadow these modern times, and the Divina Corn- 
media be a song of most unfathomable significance. Dante is a 
means to an end, and that end is the pupil — the whole range of 
his powers, intellectual, moral, and spiritual — the fine fruitage 
and evolution of his being — and these in their aptitudes, possibili- 
ties, and probabilities, and the full orbit of their finite and infinite 
existence, are eternally greater than this first incomparable song of 
these eighteen Christian centuries. 

Accordingly, literatures, whether they be English or German, 
Athenian, French, or Latin, are to be regarded, in schools, at least, 
not so much as ends in themselves, however luminous they may be 
in themselves, but as tools, so to speak, — as instruments of preci- 
sion, or, scientifically speaking, as forms or modes of potential 
energy, by which work is done, — with the very skillful calculation 
by the teacher in the reading of every great epic that has blazed 
upon the world, or every tragedy which has shown to man the 
august anatomy of his moral and spiritual being, — every historic 
essay, or work of art, which has become the heirloom of the ages — 
or something infinitely precious and vital because of its wealth or 
influence ; with the very skillful calculation by the teacher, as it 
seems to me, in reading it with classes of boys and girls of its exact 
mechanical equivalent, its definite work, its specific result — just 
what it will do, or not do, when rightly taught, with the average 
pupil in the opening up of the tremendous issues of his being. If it 
is not that, what is it? Put it on any other plane you please, 
and you minimize it to the utmost 

I have therefore thought, perhaps, that the best service I could 
render in this exercise appointed me would be to try to point out, as 
I best understand them, the special faculties, or permanent condi- 
tions and states of mind in pupils, or the psychological field, under- 
standing this term in its broadest sense, which such literature as I 
have mentioned is capable of training; and again, why in this 
Christian century, above all other centuries, and in this Christian 
year, above all other years, — why in this America, above all other 
civilized countries, and among this Christian people of the lineage 
of Penn and Barclay, above all other peoples, the right teaching of 
literature should obtain. I base this claim, in the first place, on the 
proposition that of the vast mass of work done in our schools and 
colleges at the present time, too little is done in the interest of the 
Christian faith. 
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I hazard the assertion, with wide range of information in regard 
to the matter, that however splendid may be the character of the 
age in which we live, its prevailing tendencies are material and not 
ethical, and that the great poets and writers who dominate all times 
are ethical and Christian supremely, — the supreme preachers of 
righteousness, outside of the inspired letter and the Divine Spirit — 
and that therefore their claim for recognition in schools is impera- 
tive. What, then, is the general character of the times that crowds 
out of schools the study of literature per %et — what is the cult and 
onward and outward drift of the age?— and that without complain- 
ing or fault-finding? I think every teacher should have this in his 
mind with the clearness of sunlight. 

I quote from Principal Fairbairn, of Scotland, speaking in a 
memorable address in 1883 of the Christianity of the nineteenth 
century at the Congregational Union of England and Wales at its 
annual meeting — a man of large competency on the subject — and 
he said : " The intellectual basis of modern thought is essentially 
akin to the intellectual basis of ancient thought before it was con- 
fronted and supplanted by Christianity. The attitude of the culti- 
vated, with all its various phenomena — social, literary, ethical, 
aesthetic — is the expression of a broad and strong intellectual move- 
ment or tendency, or what we may call a heathen revival. The 
terms are not used to convey reproach, but simply to characterize 
and distinguish. The endeavor — sometimes conscious, oftener un- 
conscious — is to get behind Christ and take up the development of 
man at the point He touched it and turned it into His own chan- 
nels. The tendency is not specifically Greek or Roman, but broadly 
heathen. Its characteristic is naturalism — the expulsion from 
thought not merely of the supernatural, but of the transcendental 
and spiritual and the return to a nature sensuously interpreted. 

" This naturalism is so marked as to constitute the one character 
of our intellectual movement. The thought of the Christian centu- 
ries, even where it has been least Christian, has still been penetrated 
by ideal and Theistic elements. 

"The Renaissance was indeed classical, but it was not a heathen 
revival. The guiding genius was ideal, Plato and the poets, and 
these, if not baptized into Christ, yet are prophetic and supplemental 
of Him. But the intellectual movement of to-day is impatient of 
God ; will have no nature that contains a trace of Him, only a 
nature charged with force sufficient to do all its own work. If it 
cannot escape the idea or cause, it will speak of it as matter or force, 
or even the unknown, not as reason, or will of God. If it finds a 
purpose marked by an extraordinary series of ascending creations, 
running through the history alike of the earth and man, it will 
speak of it in the terms of evolution, not perceiving that it has only 
substituted an immenser teleology. The quest of the modem intel- 
lect is for a nature without God. Such a revival may be made in 
force, but it is a revival of spent forces that can gather only for an 
early and more complete dispersion." 
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Of course, this sounds strangely, and I confess to jou in 
all honesty that when I first read it I thought so too. But 
making all allowance for individual prepossessions and bias 
of opinion, I believe that what Principal Fairbairn has said 
is essentially true. I think that the general consensus of judi- 
cial opinion on the part of all those competent to form an 
opinion would agree in such a verdict. Certainly no man with any 
knowledge of the matter would now dare affirm that the existence 
of those super-sensible spheres of Divine Life — those illimitable 
realms of spiritual being — the Thrones, Dominations, and Prince- 
doms of Milton — the old preponderance of the immaterial in human 
life over the material — the spiritual over the natural — and those 
orb9 of personal power and of vital experience with which man by 
his nature is most imperatively allied — no man would now dare 
affirm their existence as an axiom in human life and thought as they 
existed half a century ago ; surely not a century and a half ago. 
Without doubt there are those who hold them in a conviction as 
strong now as then and with a confidence as profound. 

So I am sure Principal Fairbairn, Christianly devout, spiritually 
minded, and watchfully observant over the world, would put this 
question. So I remember one of the most distinguished American 
scholars and Christian divines put it at Harvard, a few years ago, 
in a protest imperishably eloquent So again I substantially state to 
you how Frederic Harrison — no Christian at all, but of keenest 
observation and most virile intellect — puts it now. 

I quote from his " Few Words about the Nineteenth Century," 
a lecture delivered at the London Institution in 1882 : " I heartily 
welcome," he says, " every form of mechanical improvement The 
cause of progress is bound up with every principle worth having, 
and material progress is an indispensable step in general progress. 
Let us hail the triumphs of steam and electricity, and gas and iron ; 
the railways and commerce; the industry and the appliances and 
conveniences of our age. They are all destined to do good service to 
humanity. Is the universal use of a mechanical process, however, in 
itself a great gain to civilization, an unmixed gain, a gain without 
dangers and drawbacks? Is an age which abounds in countless in- 
ventions thereby alone placed head and shoulders above all the ages 
since historical time began?" Then he recapitulates rapidly the 
mechanical glories of the last hundred years, the magnificent roll- 
call of scientific achievement all over the world during this time, 
and continues: " But taking England alone, and looking back for 
five centuries, do we find such an enormous impetus to civilization 
in its high sense in the nineteenth century as we find in its low sense, 
in its mere physical, material sense ? Compare England with other 
countries in Europe. Whilst England, in a hundred years, has 
utterly transformed the face of its material life, France has done so 
in a much smaller degree, Italy and Germany even less, and Spain 
not at all. None of these countries have changed very much in 
population, in area, in relation of town and country, in density, in 
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habits of locomotion, in material appliances. Thirty years ago 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Florence, and Madrid were to the eye not 
much unlike what they were in the days of Louis XV and Fred- 
erick the Great. Meanwhile England has in a hundred years under- 
gone enormous material changes ; relatively France and Germany, 
Italy and Spain (except in one or two places), have undergone 
small material changes. 

[to be concluded.] 



GLEANINGS FROM SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 

During my recent visit to our Southern States I had the pleasure 
of visiting several schools, and saw some admirably conducted reci- 
tations. 

The first I shall note was in a girls' school, which I entered unan- 
nounced, an entire stranger, and found recitations in arithmetic and 
algebra. The arithmetic class, composed of pupils apparently from 
twelve to fifteen years old, had been through the book and were re- 
viewing, their lesson for the day being in denominate numbers. On 
account of having a visitor present, the teacher questioned them 
freely over the tables, fractions, and interest, and the large class 
answered in turn readily and promptly, making few mistakes. They 
told, in reply to questions, the different kinds of fractions, the 
methods of changing or simplifying them, and of adding, dividing, 
etc., and the effect produced by increasing or diminishing numerator 
or denominator. After the questioning they were dismissed to the 
blackboard with the words, " Take the chalk," and stood in a line 
opposite the teacher ready for further commands. It was the work 
at the boards especially that struck me as worthy of imitation, be- 
cause it promoted rapidity of working and so much was accom- 
plished. The teacher sat quietly in his seat, in full view of the 
boards, and gave his directions with deliberation and distinctness, 
and as he did so the girls wrote on the board any numbers needed 
in the example. The first ones given involved short processes, such 
as the simplifying of compound and complex fractions, and as soon 
as they were given out, the chalk in the girls' hands fairly flew. It 
was a race to see who could first announce the result, and sometimes 
in about half a minute the whole class would announce it in concert. 
I had thought there was a disadvantage in giving the same opera- 
tion to a class, working together at the board, because the slower 
workers would naturally see and follow the methods of their neigh- 
bors; but these girls seemed hardly to take time for a sidewise 
glance, and I do not remember that any one of them asked to have 
an example given out a second time. They all attended, understood, 
and went to work with scarcely a second's hesitation. As the ex- 
amples given to them became more complicated, each girl would 
give the answer separately. Occasionally a discrepancy would 
occur, and they would be requested to look over their work for an 
error. Then the teacher led the class through an analysis of the 
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operation by questioning. Satisfied that all was clear, he said: 
14 Try again/' and they rapidly erased their figures and stood ready 
for the next example. Thus they went on to questions as difficult 
as the following : 

" Suppose a note was given on the 1st of January, 1886, for one 
thousand two hundred dollars, to be paid on the 16th of September, 
1887, what would be its amount?" 

" Suppose a cistern, holding three thousand six hundred gallons, 
having one pipe through which water came in at the rate of forty 
gallons an hour, another at which it came in at twenty gallons an 
hour, another at which it flowed out at thirty gallons an hour, in 
how many hours would the cistern be filled ?" 

As the first one of these was given out, the class rapidly wrote on 
the board, ready for subtraction : 

1887, 9, 16 ft1 9ftft 

1886, 1, 1 * 1 ' iW - 

I cannot tell how many examples were performed by the entire 
class in a half hour, but the number was certainly very large, and 
mistakes were rare. 

Another recitation, or rather teaching that roused my admira- 
tion, and made me feel as though I might profitably share in it, was 
in a school of both sexes, and a class of pupils rather older than 
those of the arithmetic class I have described. The lessons in hand 
were on Franklin and Jefferson and their times. Two boys were 
called on to read essays which they had written on Franklin's life, 
and one of these was freely criticised by the class — first as to ex- 
pression, then as to fact. 

The questions asked by the teacher, on the subject of Jefferson's 
administration, were not chiefly on the events of that time, but 
rather on the causes and results of those events, and the parts taken 
in them by the great political parties of our country. The Loui- 
siana purchase was dwelt on; the reasons why it was important for 
our nation to possess it ; the reasons why France was willing to sell ; 
what was gained in the purchase. Not very much time could be 
given to this suggestive questioning, because the subject of the next 
day's lesson was to be given in schedule for the class to copy in 
note-books. The subject was the War of 1812, and the teacher 
rapidly noted in schedule-form upon the blackboard its topics, as 

o— ■ IS., 

First battle. {%£$ 



Decisive battle. J ^J^ e ? ? 

f Material. 
Results, -j Political. 
(_ Social. 
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Then the pupils were directed where to look up the information 
desired. 

It was all calculated to arouse thought, and help to make the 
young people intelligent workers in the politics of to-day. 

If there is anything else of good to be gleaned from my Southern 
experience for the help of others, it may be found in the greater 
openness of intercourse and neighborly kindness, as compared with 
some of our Northern communities. M. H. Garrett. 



A HIGH-SCHOOL CABINET AND HOW TO USE IT * 
By W. A. Brownell, Ph. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

There are two methods of securing aud using a high-school cabi- 
net of fossils and minerals. One is to get a few thousand dollars 
appropriated for that purpose by the Board of Education, and with 
tub money buy some beautiful, showy specimens. 

Another method is to secure some hammers and chisels, and, 
either alone in the fields out of school hours, on Saturdays and dur- 
ing vacations, or with the members of the geological classes, scour 
the hills, valleys, and plains, hunt the quarries, delve into the various 
mines in the vicinity of the school, and obtain material not only for 
use in the every-day recitation, but also for exchange for fossils and 
minerals in other localities. 

Having had personal experience in building up a cabinet of this 
character, it may be best for me to state my plan of working. When 
I entered the High School of Syracuse, N. i ., fourteen years ago, its 
cabinet of fossils and minerals was merely a fortuitous accumulation 
of a few scattered things mostly without labels, without classification, 
and of little practical value in class-work. At my earliest oppor- 
tunity I made a careful survey of our county, so as to ascertain where 
I could most profitably take my classes on excursions, and where, 
during my vacations and on Saturdays, I might make collections to 
use in exchange with scientists of other localities. The county was 
found to be entirely underlaid with sedimentary rocks belonging to 
seven distinct geological periods, and succeeding each other in regular 
order from the oldest to the newest, as one proceeds from northeast 
to southwest across the county. The dip of the formations being 
about thirty feet to the mile, caused the older layers successively to 
disappear under the next later, while various deeply eroded valleys 
enabled one readily to trace the order of succession of the various 
periods. 

The oldest formation was of the Niagara Period, Upper Silurian 
Age, and in it, in addition to its characteristic fossils, our classes 
often found beautiful calcite and dolomite geodes. Next above the 
Niagara was the Salina, one of the mineral products of which has 
contributed materially to the wealth of our city. Here, although 

♦This article has been somewhat abbreviated for the pages of The Stu- 
dent.— Ed. 
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we found fossils but rarely, still we were richly compensated for their 
absence by the abundanqe of beautiful transparent selenite, snowy 
gypsum, and casts in clay of salt crystals which were once included 
in these rocks, but which are now dissolved from all that portion 
which lies above the drainage of the region, leaving these sharply 
molded clay casts as mute witnesses of their past existence. 

Rising above this formation is the Lower Helderberg Period, the 
Waterlime group of which is the onlv division found in our county. 
Here we obtained not only the typical fossils of that group, but also, 
in certain localities, met with geodic cavities, lined with delicate 
purple crystals of fluor spar, sometimes also associated with calcite 
and quartz crystals. In some places our classes find deep, vertical 
fissures in this Waterlime, into which water has percolated, charged 
with limestone in solution, which it has deposited, sometimes in mass, 
sometimes as double refracting Iceland spar, sometimes as dog-tooth 
spar, and sometimes as nail-head spar. 

Immediately succeeding the Lower Helderberg is the Oriskany 
sandstone, the last period in the Silurian Age, and, in some portions 
of our county, its coarse red sandstone layers are directly super- 
posed upon the fine-grained limestone rocks of the Lower Helder- 
berg, affording evidence of the extremely sudden change of sedi- 
ments which occurred in the Palaeozoic seas which formerly covered 
our continent. 

Here also our classes luxuriate in fossil gathering, and scarcely a 
cubic yard can be found that does not, either upon its surface or 
within its mass, disclose organic remains. Where the rock has 
been weathered and the iron, which abounds in it, has been oxydized 
so as to open its pores to the action of infiltrated water, the shells of 
the fossils have been dissolved, leaving sharply defined casts of the 
interiors; but where the iron has not been oxydized, the rock is im- 
pervious to water, and the imbedded fossil shells remain intact. Both 
of these conditions are displayed to the classes, as they ply their 
hammers and chisels, and afford abundant stimulus for thought and 
speculation, as well as valuable material for the growing cabinet. 

Another point of interest in relation to this Oriskany sandstone, 
is, that while it is thirty feet thick in the western part of our county, 
it gradually grows thinner eastward until it finally disappears, leav- 
ing the Waterlime below it, and the Corniferous limestone above it, 
in juxtaposition. The classes are thus enabled to trace the outlines 
of the ancient ocean in which this sandstone was deposited, and to 
see that its border was near the eastern boundary of our county 
while it deepened westward. The enthusiasm with which a class of 
young gentlemen and ladies will search out the borders of such a 
Palaeozoic sea is truly refreshing, and the superiority of the knowl- 
edge thus gained, over that obtained exclusively from text-books, is 
very marked. 

Rising above the Oriskany sandstone is the Corniferous limestone, 
which, in our county, is a thick deposit and contributes largely both 
to the fertility of our soil and to the value of our mineral products. 
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The student is now interested to remember, from the classification of 
his text-book, that he has not only changed in his geological period 
but also in his geological age, and that while, during all the other 
periods which he has found in the county, he has been in the Silurian 
Age, he has now passed into the Devonian Age. 

The fauna of this Corniferous period he finds to be very abundant 
and varied, and he learns the additional fact that to separate the 
fossil forms from the compact imbedding rock is a much mbre diffi- 
cult task than he would imagine were he to consult his text-books 
only. Indeed, many of the forms must be studied in the fields, for 
it is practically impossible to remove them in a perfect condition. 
Corals abound here in forms as various as those off the present coast 
of Florida, crinoids large and small, trilobites,.brachiopods, lamelli- 
branchs, and gasteropods, are seen scattered about in rich profusion. 
In this formation the student enjoys a very favorable opportunity for 
studying the chemical agency of the air in transforming rocks, for 
in many places iron sulphide may be seen changing into iron oxide, 
and occasionally a crytoceras, a crinoid or perhaps a trilobite, fossil- 
ized in beautiful iron pyrites, may be seen thus oxydized and disin- 
tegrated. The chemical action of water upon geological formations 
is also finely displayed here, since limestone is soluble in water 
charged with carbonic anhydride. The waters which fall upon the 
earth, becoming charged with carbonic anhydride from the decom- 
posing vegetable matter through which they pass, percolate through 
the underlying limestone, dissolving out extensive caves and, issuing 
from the base of the hills into the adjoining valleys, deposit their 
burden of dissolved limestone in great accumulations of travertine, 
incrusting twigs, leaves, stumps, roots, and trunks of trees, produc- 
ing most interesting and beautiful specimens for our amateur col- 
lectors. The caves thus formed may in some cases be explored, while 
in other instances they give evidence of former existence by a de- 
pression of the superincumbent mass of earth and rocks, forming 
sometimes most beautiful circular lakes. Another point of interest 
about these rocks is the fact that, being very compact and durable, 
they have retained perfectly the smoothing and grooving which they 
received during the glacial period. Wherever the melting glacier 
deposited its debris of pulverized rock upon them, so as to protect 
from surface erosion by water, they present finely polished surfaces 
as mementos of the ice masses which once slowly moved over them. 
It is interesting to observe a class of students speculating upon the 
probabilities of finding a smoothed surface underneath a mass of 
earth, basing their expectations upon the fact that all the earth 
above the rock, as they see it cropping out from the side of a valley, 
is composed of glacial deposit, and hence the surface of this rock 
must have been the basis on which the glacier moved, and then, after 
having advanced their opinion, to see a delegation from the class 
remove the earth from a portion of the surface while others stand 
about eagerly watching for the disclosed rock. A scream of delight 
and satisfaction from the ladies announces that the surface is found 
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to be smoothed and that their theorizing was based upon a solid 
foundation. The classes return to their books from such a trip with 
a more favorable opinion of the theories which they study, relative 
to rocks, and henceforth they regard theories not as wild fancies of 
some speculative brain, but as rational explanations of what, from 
the nature of the case, cannot be absolutely proven. 

The students do not fail to notice in this Corniferous limestone the 
masses of hornstone or flint, which give name to the period. This 
hornstone, like the flint in the chalk formation of England, is the 
product of microscopic plants and animals which have the power of 
secreting silica from the water in which they exist. While this silica 
has not taken the beautiful geodic forms which it has in the Sub- 
carboniferous period of the Western States, still it often incloses 
fossil forms which are both interesting and instructive. 

Immediately overlying the Corniferous limestone is found the 
Marcellus shale, a division of the Hamilton period. This shale is 
quite full of vegetable matter, which has thoroughly blackened it, 
and in'former years much money was spent in vain endeavors to And 
coal in it in workable quantity. It does not afford many fossils. 

When the class, however, pass out of this formation into the 
Hamilton group, which lies directly above it, they are fairly bewil- 
dered with the number and variety of fossils which surround them. 
Rich as have been the layers in some other groups in the country, 
this group beggars them all in its prolific organisms. Among the 
forms which our pupils most eagerly collect are the peculiar trilo- 
bites with prominent eyes, the lenses of which are as distinct as 
those of animals now living. In no other group throughout the 
entire range of geological history are so perfect eye lenses found, 
and here two varieties of trilobites abound; possessing these lenses 
in a high state of preservation. This formation covers the southern 
half of our county, and constitutes the latest of the periods within 
easy reach of our school. These formations which I have named 
constitute our field text-book, and our pupils never flag in decipher- 
ing the hieroglyphics upon its pages. To this they go from their 
printed text-book to corroborate its statements, and from this they 
return to their books with ever renewed zeal and enthusiasm. 

The abundance and variety of fossils open up a vast field for 
classification and for observing the transformations and successions 
of life from one period to another, and we have arranged in our 
cabinet, from these rocks, several thousand forms ranging through 
many genera, species, and varieties, all named, labeled, and classified 
upon our shelves. With these as a nucleus, we have made exchanges 
with geologists and mineralogists in nearly every State of our Union 
and in various parts of Canada and Europe, by which means we 
have secured some representatives from every geological period 
throughout all geological time, our only expense in cash being the 
cost of freight. During vacation trips have been made to more 
distant localities, and from Colorado, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, England, Wales, and Scotland, various fossils 
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and minerals have been taken from tbe fields, shipped to our cabinet, 
and subsequently classified, labeled, and arranged. The work of 
filling up gaps is continually going on, and every term sees valuable 
additions made. The fossils of each period are ranged in regular 
sequence, so that the pupils may begin at the Archaean Age, and, 
by a direct passage about the room, may examine each period to 
the time of man. During the recitation hour specimens are passed 
from hand to hand for comparison with the statements of the text- 
book. Duplicate specimens, without labels, are used in reviews 
and examinations until the pupils become somewhat expert in iden- 
tifying and classifying both minerals and fossils. One result of this 
system is that nearly every member of the class, however dull in 
general, becomes quite au enthusiast in this department, and in 
some instances quite listless pupils have been awakened to study 
and application oy the attractiveness of this natural method. — The 
Academy. 

THE WORK OF KINDERGARTENS IN CITIES. 

The years from four to six years old, except in a very wise fam- 
ily, are two years that are usually wasted in a child's life. Here is 
wnere the kindergarten — the child's garden, really — comes in with 
its wholesale training. It is too early to teach a child to read or 
cipher, but none too soon to teach it to use its eyes ; to let it find out 
the shapes and names of things ; to use its hands, in making, instead 
of breaking, pretty things ; to amuse itself; to occupy itself; to play 
and sing with some purpose, and, above all, to take notice and be 
curious. The enterprise which led one active little girl, who lived 
in a house where there* was a parlor carpet figured over with velvet 
peaches, to go to the preserve closet, take down a jar, carry it to the 
parlor when the family were at meeting, and deposit a spoonful of 
peach sirup directly on the pink side of each carpet peach, no doubt 
was punished when those folks got home from that week-day ser- 
vice. It was mischief; but it showed a great imagination, and the 
" feeling," as artists would say, that peaches should rest in sirup and 
not in wool alone. The kindergarten would have given that child 
so much to do, so much to think about, that she would probably 
have been content to make a peach out of clay, and to make out the 
lines of the clay peach stone with a hairpin, and plait a basket for 
them out of pink paper strips ; or she would have got some real 
leaves from the garden and, comparing them with the velvet ones 
of the carpet, have pronounced Jhe woolly ones not right at all, as 
most likely they were not. The kindergarten scholar is taught so 
many uses for the hands that they have little time to get into mis- 
chief. Its plays are not aimless nonsense. It is taught to see the 
things it looks at, to walk straight and speak straight and think 
straight. It is encouraged to ask the reason why. It will be 
readily seen that the two years before the ordinary school age, under 
careful supervision of a young woman who understands how to train 
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the child's faculties (as over so many strings and sticks), really give 
that scholar a great advantage when it conies to the primary class 
in the public school-room, ft learns to read faster, it takes an in- 
terest in everything the teacher says and. does; it is quicker at fig- 
ures and facts, too, than the neglected child who has been let alone 
to be as dull in its play, as careless in its ways, and as imperfect in 
its speaking as children, even of good fathers and mothers, fre- 
quently are by six years old. Three hours a day, from nine to 
twelve, in the kindergarten are spent in play and occupations suited 
to little children, with wise teachers putting in the right guidance at 
the right moment, for politeness, for gentleness, for truthfulness, for 
reverence; giving self-respect, without "bragging" (how school 
children do " brag " in the street ; it must be a survival of some 
savage tribe's boasting). The kindergarten teaches better levels of 
pride and the little one is taught in its own small way to judge and 
to have a sense of its obligations to others. — Philadelphia ledger. 



SKILL IN TEACHING READING. 

To pursue the subject of teaching reading introduced into the last 
number of The Student, it might be profitable to ascertain, through 
the same medium, the results of employing other methods than the 
one mentioned. If the teachers who have tested the so-called new 
methods, in classes of each grade from the primary to and through 
the high school, would give their opinions, the outcome might be a 
more general adoption of them and a serviceable step taken in the 
art of teaching reading. 

There seems need of more definite training given classes than can 
be embraced in the system of " patient practice and wisely adminis- 
tered criticism " recommended in the article alluded to. There are 
various kinds of defects common in oral reading, each requiring ap- 
propriate treatment: e. g., instruction in articulation can best be im- 
parted by lessons in phonic analysis adapted to the grade of the 
class; and to remedy the habit of using the muscles of articulation 
improperly there should be gymnastic drill in the normal move- 
ments of those muscles till they become the servants of the will, and 
the habit becomes a correct one. When defects exist in voice, a great 
variety of gymnastic drill in the right performance of the vocal 
organs is necessary, supplemented, as an aid, by an explanation of 
their anatomy and functions when the class is of a grade to compre- 
hend it. Expression, to be correct, requires a full comprehension of 
the sentiment or thought to be rendered, and involves a thorough 
analysis of the language by the student, prompted by questions from 
the teacher till skill is acquired. 

This is far from a complete view of the training needed by chil- 
dren to give them such a mastery of the science as will qualify them 
for delivery free from faults distracting to the attention of the lis- 
tener, and enable them to give the best intellectual expression to the 
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subject-matter, in tones satisfactorily adapted to the family circle or 
the largest and most crowded hall, as the case may be. 

It may be necessary that it should be accomplished during the 
limited periods allotted for the reading recitations, but if the exer- 
cises are systematized and* commenced in the lower grades, the chil- 
dren should acquire good habits and considerable knowledge of the 
principles as they approach the upper grades, and be prepared for 
practice in an intelligent execution of their work under the judicious 
criticism of the teacher. 

It would be interesting to know how far the new methods, or rather 
all the useful methods, of teaching reading are practiced in Friends' 
schools. There are very many children, some of them in our own 
schools, being taught in this way, and if experienced elocutionists 
and educators recommend it, we may be wise not to confine ourselves 
to the incomplete method of learning principally by mere imitation 
of good models. Rebecca J. Allen. 

RECENT EXPLORATION IN FLORIDA. 

Early the present year a party of scientists in the interest of the 
Wagner Free Institute and the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia made a tour of exploration and collection in Florida. 
At the closing of the season's lectures at the Institute, Professor A. 
Heilprin gave an outline of the work accomplished, and the fol- 
lowing has been prepared from notes made at the time. 

A common impression at the North that Florida is a bottomless, 
malarial swamp was declared erroneous, it being, in fact, a raised 
sea bottom, as evidenced by the sand and rock underlying it and 
containing marine fossils. These were claimed to show it to have 
been of quite recent origin, geologically speaking, as compared 
with the other eastern portions of our country, and to be a continua- 
tion of the Tertiary formations of our Atlantic seaboard. Fossil 
forms of the old continent, heretofore thought to have been omitted 
this side the ocean, were for the first time discovered here. 

The party visited the State shortly after it had been swept by 
last winter's cold wave, the effect of which they found to extend 
nearly to the Caloosahatchee River. The leaves oi the mangrove, 
ordinarily glossy green, were turned brown and red and much 
resembled our autumn foliage,, while the orange-trees were blighted 
and many apparently dead ; but after a stay of seven weeks fresh 
shoots were found putting forth, showing that the crop only was 
destroyed and not the trees. The effect of the cold was also seen 
in long rows of dead fishes washed upon the beach. Starting by 
vessel from Cedar Kefs, the party skirted southward along the 
coast, dredging for shallow water fauna, but without finding that 
richness of animal life expected. The sea was of but little depth 
for a great distance out, so that they frequently ran aground in 
passing among the islands. 

Between Cedar Keys and Tampa Bay they entered a few small 
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rivers, which were found to have cut through the surface sand to an 
underlying nummulitic rock, the same kind found in Eygpt, and 
of which the Pyramids are built It is a limestone, composed of 
the fossil remains of a marine form of life belonging to the Fora- 
minifera. The nummulite is but slightly removed from the lowest 
form of life known, the amoeba, which simply consists of a single 
unprotected cell, while the nummulite is composed of a series of 
such cells, developed one in front of the other, arranged in a whorl 
and protected by a shell, which resembles in shape the ammonite 
and the nautilus, though much more diminutive, averaging about 
one-quarter of an inch in diameter. This rock was first brought to 
notice about three years since by a Philadelphian, Joseph Wilcox, 
himself one of the party on this occasion. Its discovery fills one of 
the previously supposed gaps in American geology. 

The living fauna of the coast vary in different places* An inter- 
esting met noticed concerning the echinus, or sea urchin, was that 
it sought protection from its enemies by covering itself with the 
empty shells of molluscs, which it attached to the ends of the 
so-called false feet that are protruded from the pores between the 
spines. It was thus so completely hidden that it could not be seen, 
and its presence was only detected upon the sea bottom by its form- 
ing little globular elevations of shells. 

The party coasted southward to the mouth of the Caloosahatchee 
River, the waters of which and those of Lake Okeechobee have re- 
cently been connected by the drainage canal of the Disston Land 
Company. They passed up the river to Fort Thompson and thence 
by the canal and a small lake (Hiekpocbee),in all some twenty-five 
miles further, into Lake Okeechobee. The banks of the river for 
miles abound in fossils as plentiful as pebbles in a gravel bed, either 
loose or embedded in a more solid matrix. Heuce were brought 
numerous specimens, many remarkably large and perfect, and some 
showing new and distinctive features. 

The bottom of the lake is hard sand and not muddy. Its surface 
is twenty-two feet above tide, and its depth about fifteen feet. 
True peat was found forming along the border. Saw grass ten feet 
high was growing around the lake out of clear water, which could 
not be characterized as swampy ; the grass, however, forms an in- 
superable obstacle to progress. Further south, within the Ever- 
glades, is a remnant of Indians, a few hundred only in number, 
who are rarely seen. On the northern border of the lake exist 
forests of palm, maple, and oak, while at one place was seen a grove 
of tall cypress trees, covered with Spanish moss ; the trees jutted up 
one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty feet out of the 
water, their roots in the bed of the lake so far below that a small 
boat could easily be guided among them. Immense groves of pal- 
metto, without any undergrowth, were also noted as occurring on the 
Caloosahatchee. Of the fish of the lake, black bass and catfish 
were the most abundant, while seventy-five or more alligators were 
seen, mostly eight or nine feet in length, though some measured as 
18 
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much as twelve feet In this connection reference was made to the 
existence, southeast of the lake, in the Everglades, of an allied 
animal, the crocodile, smaller, however, than the Egyptian repre- 
sentative. But few reptiles, such as snakes, were seen, and but 
little wild game, though evidence was had of the existence of the 
deer, wolf, wild cat, bear, and panther, or Florida lion. Birds were 
said to abound in myriads, the paroquets being the most numer- 
ous. 

Those who are familiar with the writings of Louis Agassiz are 
aware that he regarded it as most probable that the greater 
part of die peninsula was built up of a coral reef, reasoning to such 
a conclusion from the existence of such reefs in the Bermudas, on 
the one hand, and upon the various islands about Key West on the 
other. This exploration, Professor Heilprin claims, proves most 
conclusively that such is not the case ; that, though beautiful fossil 
corals were found, no indication of reef-building corals was seen, 
while, on the contrary, the fossils obtained indicate that, commenc- 
ing in die north of Florida and proceeding to the southern point 
near the Keys, there is a regular succession of tertiary strata, prob- 
ably without break, from the Oligocene upward through the Mio- 
cene and Pliocene to the Post-pliocene. 

At the conclusion of the lecture Dr. Joseph Leidy referred to the 
very interesting discovery of two human vertebrae, which had been 
shown him, and which bore evidence of great antiquity, having 
become nearly replaced by iron ore. L. W. 



DISCIPLINE AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 
From Address bt J. P. Wiokersham. 

The work of the school may be divided into two parts, — Instruc- 
tion and Discipline. Instruction consists in imparting knowledge 
which shall produce intellectual strength and culture. Discipline 
includes things which secure order in the school, and the forces 
which tend to develop and awaken the moral nature of the young. 
An end of school discipline is order, but this is the least important 
of its ends. It comprehends the purposes of forming character and 
shaping life. 

Discipline has been looked upon rather as a means than as an 
end. This is partially correct, but it stops at the very beginning. 
The child does not attend school for anything more than to receive 
training. Discipline is not only a helper, but has an end of its 
own, independent of all others. Instruction seeks food for the in- 
tellect ; discipline looks toward the forces which control the feelings 
and the will. Discipline searches out motives, looks down into the 
human heart to find most of its springs of action. Discipline de- 
mands character fully formed. Instruction makes scholars, disci* 
pline develops men ; in this particular sense the subject is to be 
treated. It may be divided into the Discipline of Force, the Dis- 
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cipline of Tact, the Discipline of Sequence, and the Discipline of 
Conscience. 

If in a school order alone be the end, the beet way to secure it is 
by means of force. By this a teacher can compel pupils to remain 
silent, quiet will reign supreme, and all disorderly conduct and 
childish mirth may be banished. This influence may reach the 
play-ground, and all the exuberance of youthful spirits can be 
crushed out 

Often school committees want a man who can govern a school, 
whether he can teach or not; their idea of a schoolmaster is that 
of one possessing strength and courage ; but of that moral power 
which governs with a look they have no idea, but think that the 
government of force is easily administered and the teacher with 
rod and ferule should have no difficulty. This is the time-sanctioned 
method of governing schools. 

The whole system of bodily punishment and torture is unneces- 
sary, arbitrary, and demoralising, and the order secured by its 
means is too often at the sacrifice of what is best and noblest in the 
child. And yet the young must be taught to be orderly; their 
success in life and the well-being of society demand it. If to spare 
the rod is to spoil the child, it should not be spared ; but the true 
teacher knows that such alternative is unnecessary. His pupils 
obey him through love and not fear. The worst that is in boys 
will yield more readily to kindness than to the hardening influence 
of punishment. 

The discipline of tact is that which preserves order and promotes 
moral growth among pupils. It substitutes strategy for force. Order 
in the school-room teaches lessons of order. Plenty of work is the 
panacea for the breaking of school-room laws. Skill on the part 
of the teacher, willingness to do his duty, and love for the children, 
render scolding almost unnecessary. 

What is to be thought of the moral effect of the school discipline 
which whips a child for breaking a pane of glass, upsetting an ink- 
stand, or coming late to school ? Did you ever know an instance in 
which by bodily torture a lacy boy was made industrious, or a mean 
boy a good boy ? 

The time has come for such -a form of discipline as shall free it 
from its arbitrary character and make it more in accordance with 
our ideas of justice. When a boy has placed a pane of glass in a 
broken window, and repaired any damage that he has wrought, he 
has done about all that should be required of him. A pupil who 
plays on the way to school may be denied the privilege of playing 
at recess ; 6ne who is idle may be made to work while his mates are 
at play ; the habit of bad language may be broken up if the pupil 
be isolated from his fellows. 

The advantage of the discipline of consequences is beyond com- 
petition. It enables the teacher to remove his personality. Instead 
of a monarch, governing according to his own will, he becomes a 
judge and governor according to law* The discipline of force lives 
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behind a feeling of resentment. It would not be difficult to awaken 
a spirit of revenge against an arbitrary and tyrannical master. 

It prepares for future life. Order must be secured, and to this 
end laws have been enacted and penalties have been fixed ; confisca- 
tion of property, fines, imprisonment, and death. This is a disci- 
pline of sequence. The State establishes the school ; its discipline 
should be in accordance with that of the State. The school should 
prepare the pupils to be citizens and men. 

The school may be ruled by force, by tact, and by the discipline 
of consequences. None of these methods touch directly the moral 
nature of the young, or go toward the promotion of moral growth. 
The child may be forced or managed to act so as to escape conse- 
quences, vet the fountains of his moral nature may remain a slag- 
Bant pool ready to sicken and destroy. 

Conscience is the light which God has placed in every human 
breast to enable us to know right from wrong. The law of con- 
science is immutable ; what is right to-day, ever was and ever will 
be right; what is wrong to-day, ever was and ever will be wrong. 
This gift from the Divine Hand is but a germ that requires quick- 
ening, culture, and enlightening. The world has no task so delicate 
as that of directing its growth. This requires the hand of a master, 
and rightly educated in home and school, by Church and State, the 
land would be freed from misery and crime, and the lost image of 
the Creator in which he was formed would be restored to man. 
This is the ultimate end of school government. The mere sup- 
pression of the bad through fear should have no place as an end in 
school government. The teacher should keep in view as the grand 
object of work the awakening and culture of conscience. This is 
the pole to which every needle should point ; the El Dorado to 
which all hopes should look. In this is involved all that lies within 
the profession of the teacher. 

The discipline of the conscience is the most difficult part of the 
teacher's art. It requires the most profound knowledge of human 
nature and rare skill in using it for the purpose. No clumsy hand 
can teach the conscience of the child ; it draws back at the approach 
of the ungentle, the unsympathetic, and the impure. It is the very 
Holy of Holies of the soul, and none but the divinely authorized 
High Priest can enter its sacred precincts or minister at its altars. 
None but a conscientious teacher can administer the discipline of 
conscience. A teacher must love the right and do the right, hate 
the wrong and avoid the wrong, if he expects to make any progress 
in the moral training of the young. 

The teacher's example has a powerful influence among the young. 
We grow like our idols, and the idol of the child is the teacher he 
loves; the teacher's life settles upon and molds the life of the 
child ; the example of the true teacher is a continuous sermon. The 
great teachers of the world have not been its famous scholars, but 
those who, by word or deed, have been able to influence for good the 
young of whom they have charge. 
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The times demand better moral training. Our schools may be iu 
better order, and our methods of teaching better, but it is a ques- 
tion whether the art of forming character has advanced much 
beyond what was done in days gooe by. We are overlooking the 
individual training which alone can develop individual character. 

Conscience is wanting to-day in the marts of trade, in the store, 
and in the office. Elements of shoddy are found in the clothes we 
wear, the houses we build, and the furniture we use. Your pro- 
fessing Christian brother will cheat you without a twinge of con- 
science, which has grown callous under what he considers the in- 
terests of business. The Church seems to forget that no one can be 
a true Christian who is not honest at all times in thought, word, 
and deed. 

Nowhere do deception and fraud flourish so as in the dominions 
of power. Men in a political 'campaign will lie and cheat and 
commit fraud because others do. It must be a dull conscience that 
finds reason for wrong doing in the wrong doing of another. It is 
lamentable to what extent our elections have oecome a matter of 
money. Our whole system of government is rotten at the core, and 
yet these corruptible voters have attended our public schools, learned 
to read and write, but how neglected their moral natures ! 

The Republic is not yet lost. There is still hope for its salvation. 
I ask you to make the discipline of school the discipline of con- 
science, in order that the rising generation shall be trained for this 
purpose. 

The function of the school is not to make scholars, but to send 
forth men and women to be useful in society, and to so teach that 
conscience will be recognized as God's best gift to man, and that to 
deaden its instincts is to commit eternal suicide. 



THE PRESERVATION OP TIMBER. 

We are all more or less aware of the reckless and wasteful de- 
struction of our forests, which has been progressing at an alarming 
rate to supply the necessities of trade and manufacture. Many of 
us are also doubtless aware that this cannot go on indefinitely with- 
out having ultimately serious effects in drying up water courses and 
in lessening the agricultural productiveness of our country. 

Much has been said and written on the subject in order to pre- 
sent the danger properly before us, and to urge forest culture as a 
practical remedy; but as yet little attention has been given to it. 
Yet extensive grove and forest planting must sooner or later be car- 
ried out on a practical economical basis, rather than on a merely 
sentimental one. Legislative restrictions on the cutting of tim- 
ber are difficult to enforce, and we have to rely on intelligent 
self-interest of land companies and individual owners. 

There is also another method of proceeding which would co-oper- 
ate to produce the same result indirectly. This is the permanent 
preservation of timber already cut, such as is used for railroad ties 
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and sleepers, wooden bridges, telegraph poles and the like, by 
means of chemical or antiseptic substances. The general adoption 
of some such method would undoubtedly tend to check the demand 
for new timber, and thus strike at the root of the evil. 

Oar great railroad corporations do not yet seem to have thought 
it to their pecuniary advantage to adopt a method of this kind, 
but in course of time they will probably be obliged to do so, as is 
done in Europe on a very extensive and increasing scale. Would 
it not be well for them to make a beginning now, before a serious 
dearth of timber occurs? 

The general scarcity of timber in Europe naturally led to early 
efforts in this direction. From the first establishment of the rail- 
way system, chemicals were tried for the preservation of the ties and 
sleepers. Long before this also, efforts were made to preserve ship 
timbers of the British navy from decay, and from the attacks of 
the torpedo or ship-worm. 

Van Nostrand has recently published a little book (forming No. 
82 of Van Nostrand's Science Series) on this subject. It is an Ad- 
dress on the Preservation of Timber, by (he nse of Antiseptics, read 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers of England, by Samuel 
Bagster Boulton ; incorporated with which is a report of the discus- 
sion which followed the reading of the paper, and in which prom- 
inent civil engineers and chemists took part. It appears to be a 
very good statement of what has been accomplished in this direction 
in Europe, especially in regard to the process called creosoting. 
While necessarily somewhat technical, it contains much matter of 
general scientific interest. 

Among the numerous processes proposed for the preservation of 
timber there are four which have been used to a greater or less 
extent on a large scale, and which continued to compete for favor 
among engineers from 1838 to 1853. These were the use of corrosive 
sublimate, sulphate of copper, chloride of zinc, and lastly, heavy 
oils of coal tar, commonly called creosote. Of the first three, sul- 
phate of copper has apparently been the most successful, and is still 
used to some extent in France for railway sleepers and telegraph 
poles. About 1853, however, it began to be conceded that creosote 
was the most efficient preservative, and it has for many years entirely 
superseded the others in England. 

I shall not attempt to give here a detailed description of the 
creosoting process, but only state a few leading facts in regard to it. 

It is necessary first to explain that what is understood as creosote 
in this connection is not exactly what is now called creosote by a 
scientific chemist. True creosote is derived only from the distilla- 
tion of wood-tar, while the creosoting process uses the products of 
the distillation of coal-tar, one of the four principal products of the 
manufacture of gas from coal. 

Coal-tar is a black liquid of the consistency of thick molasses. 
By distillation, beginning at a low temperature, and gradually 
rising to seven hundred and fifty or eight hundred degrees 
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Fahrenheit, it yields, roughly speaking, three groups of sub- 
stances, viz., oils lighter than water, called naphthas ; oils heavier 
than water, called creosote oils or creosote, and " pitch," which 
remains in the retort when the distillation is stopped at the tem- 
perature above named. This is allowed to run out of the retort 
and solidify on cooling. This pitch is very frequently called tar, 
but the latter name is more properly applied to the whole liauid 
material. All the antiseptic substances are contained in the middle 
product — the creosote oils, which consist cniefly of carbolic acid, 
cresylic acid, and naphthalene. The portion distilling over last is 
called "green oils." This product contains anthracene, so valuable 
for the production of artificial madder dye. This anthracene is 
extracted, and the remainder of the " green oils " is returned to 
the creosote, as it contains a number of substances which are 
valuable antiseptics and germ destroyers. Carbolic and cresylic 
acids, with other "tar acids," form the more liquid part of the creo- 
sote, while the denser part consists mainly of naphthalene, which 
also possesses considerable antiseptic properties. When purified 
the latter is in the form of white crystalline cakes or scales, which 
melt at one hundred and seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit, and are 
slightly volatile at the ordinary temperature. 

The main point of the discussion, of which 8. B. Boulton's essay 
formed a part, was the question which was the more valuable for 
the preservation of timber — the carbolic acid or the naphthalene. 

Of later times a larger proportion of carbolic acid has been 
demanded, and the naphthalene kept out as much as possible. 
Boulton claims that this is a retrograde movement, and that timbers 
treated with a liquid of this kind will not be so well preserved as was 
the case formerly. He states that the permanent preservation of 
the wood depends mainly upon the naphthalene, for the following 
reasons, in which many who took part in the discussion concurred : 

In the first place, carbolic and cresylic acid are very soluble in 
water, and are volatile at the ordinary temperature in summer, 
and are therefore likely after a time to disappear wholly 
from the timber. That this is the case has been proved by 
examination of timbers which have been creosoted and have 
been in service for many years in exposed situations. In 
these scarcely a trace of carbolic acid was to be found, but 
naphthaline was found in considerable amount, and the timbers 
were in as sound condition as ever. It has been claimed that the 
carbolic acid had made a permanent impression which lasted after 
it had itself disappeared, and that this was by means of the coagu- 
lation of the albuminous portion of the wood. It is now doubted, 
however, whether any coagulation of the albumen really takes place, 
and even if it does it seems improbable that carbolic acid forms a 
fixed compound with it. No doubt the carbolic acid produces ex- 
cellent results so long as it remains in the wood in sufficient 
quantity, but as it is so soluble and as it does not of itself keep out 
moisture it is not a permanent preservative. 
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Not only is it necessary to destroy germs of organic growth that 
may be in the wood, but it is also of prime importance to prevent 
fresh germs from entering. It is necessary, therefore, to introduce 
some substance that is solid at ordinary temperature, so as to per- 
meate thoroughly the pores of the wood and effectually choke them 
up. Dr. Tidy stated during the discussion that " the process of 
creosoting was practically a choking up of the pores of the wood so 
that neitner air, moisture, nor lite could get inside," and that 
" it was to the heavier oils that the success of the process was 
due." 

The naphthaline being insoluble in water, solid at common tem- 
peratures, and only slightly volatile, is peculiarly suitable to per- 
form the choking of the pores of the wood. The complete expul- 
sion of the moisture in the wood has always been one of the chief 
difficulties in the process of creosoting, and to obtain success it was 
necessary to stack the timber for six months or more until thor- 
oughly dry. Wood cannot be heated to a temperature over three 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit without causing it to become brittle 
— even two hundred and fifty degrees may have injurious effects — 
and it therefore ought not to be dried in an oven or by hot air or 
super-heated steam. The usual way has been to put the air-dry 
timber into a closed tank, exhaust the air by an air-pump, then let 
the creosote run in at a temperature of one hundred and twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit, and set a pressure-pump to work. The author finds he 
can get rid of the moisture better by heating the creosote in the tank 
to a little over two hundred and twelve degrees Fahrenheit and contin- 
uing the exhaust-pump instead of the force-pump. The timber is 
weighed before and after the process, and the water exhausted out 
of the wood is measured, and thus the approximate amount of creo- 
sote absorbed is known, and the success of the process insured. The 
creosote must be made to penetrate to the centre of the wood and 
saturate it so thoroughly that it can be made to hold no more, and 
thus drive out every particle of moisture as well as air. 

Experience has proved that green timber is perfectly preserved 
by this process, provided the moisture it contains is expelled either 
previously or during the operation of creosoting, and the same ma- 
terials may be used for new and old timber. It is essential, 
however, that the creosote shall be perfectly liquid at the time 
the operation is performed — generally at one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty degrees Fahrenheit. The process is, therefore, 
entirely different from the mere coating of wood with tar or pitch, 
which is very imperfect and unreliable. 

In regard to the length of time the preservative action of creosote 
will continue, S. B. Boulton stated that in 1882 he had obtained 
specimens of creosoted sleepers which had been in actual service on 
the London and Northwestern Railway for periods from sixteen to 
thirty-two years, and on three other English railways for periods 
from fourteen to twenty-three years, and a portion of a creosoted 
pale-fence on the Victoria (London) Docks " which is still in use, 
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perfectly sound and strong, after twenty-nine years' use." On the 
railway line from Rouen to Dieppe, in France, beechwood sleepers 
which had been creosoted in 1859 were examined after twenty 
years' service, and no sign of decay could be found in a single one 
of them. In 1864 another French railway began using the creosot- 
ing process, and since that date had applied it to about five million 
sleepers, of which two-thirds were beechwood. " In these latter no 
sign of decay had as yet been distinguished." Beechwood unpre- 
pared completely decayed in two or three years in the same situation. 
In conclusion, it may be stated that 8. B. Boulton gives in this 
essay the result of thirty-four years' experience with creosoting, and 
that he has used it himself for farm purposes, for fences and hurdles, 
and for piles and wharf fences. Reuben Haines. 

MARGIN, 

Wide-margined pages please us at first sight We do not stop to 
ask why. * * * This inalienable right of the broad margin to 
our esteem is significant. It lies deep ; it means room for notes, 
queries, added by any man's hand who reads. It is a fine courtesy 
of recognition that no one page shall ever say the whole of its own 
message — be exhaustive or ultimate, even of its own topic ; deter- 
mine or enforce its own opinion — to the shutting out of others. 

Thinking on this, we presently discover that margin means a 
species of freedom. No wonder the word and the thing it represents, 
wherever we find them, delight us ! We use the word constantly in 
senses which, speaking carelessly, we should have called secondary 
aud borrowed. Now we see that its application to pages or pictures 
or decorations, and so forth, was the borrowed and secondary use, 
and that, primarily, its meaning is spiritual. 

We must have margin or be uncomfortable in everything in life. 
Our plan for a day, for a week, for our lifetime, must have it — mar- 
gin for change of purpose, margin for interruption, margin for acci- 
dent. Making no allowance for these, we are fettered, we are dis- 
turbed, we are thwarted. Is there a greater misery than to be 
harried ? If we leave ourselves proper margin we never need to be 
hurried. We always shall be if we crowd our plans. — H. H. in 
Bits of Talk About Home Matters. 

One little grain in the sandy bars, 
One little flower in a field of flowers, 

One little star in a heaven of stars, 
One little hour in a year of hours. 

What if it makes or what if it mars ? 

But the bar is built of the little grains, 
And the little flowers make the meadows gay, 

And the little stars light the heavenly plains, 
And the little hours of each little day 

Give to us all that life contains. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
III. 

The events that have occurred in our own country during the 
past month have attracted wide attention and probably occasioned 
much thought. Fifth mouth 1st was the date set some time ago 
when the Knights of Labor intended to reduce their working day 
from ten to eight hours, and in several cities the attempt was fol- 
lowed by much disorder. In Chicago and Milwaukee several lives 
were sacrificed in collisions between the rioters and the authorities, 
and in the former city an attempt to disperse a crowd who were lis- 
tening to incendiary speeches was followed by the throwing and ex- 
ploding of a bomb in the midst of the police-officers, killing several 
aud wounding many others. The terrible scenes that followed are 
heartrending, and the Anarchists evidently hoped to inaugurate a 
reign of terror and lawlessness. Since that time prompt measures 
have been taken to arrest all persons who are supposed to have been 
connected with the riot, and it is believed the person who threw the 
bomb has been secured. 

These terrible outrages against law and order were not committed 
by native-born Americans, but by a brood of Anarchists, who are 
the foes of honest labor and who preach crusades of dynamite, blood, 
and anarchy. But such occurrences during the present unsettle- 
ment vastly injure the cause of honest labor. The trouble has been, 
we have all thought their talk and threats about dynamite and 
revolution were the empty babblings of deluded fanatics ; but we 
have been suddenly brought to realize that they have acted as well 
as talked, and in Chicago it has borne bitter fruit. 

Socialists hold that the present arrangement of society is wrong, 
but they aim at reform by peaceful means. Anarchists say the 
whole existing system should be violently destroyed. 

If we allow them to rant freely, we must take on many of the 
burdens that European States are compelled to bear, and must ex- 
pect a panic to follow the future disagreements between capital and 
labor. 

But liberty of speech does not mean to preach riot, arson, and 
assassination ; and if these men, who are the offscourings of foreign 
soil, aud mostly profoundly ignorant, cannot understand this, they 
must either learn it by the sternest processes of the law, or they 
should be kept out of the country ; there is no place for them under 
the shield of our Government. While we will all welcome honest 
workingmen, who expect to become citizens, legislation will proba- 
bly be needed to prevent the daugerous classes from making this 
country their headquarters. 

The great upheaval of the labor world come3 at a very unpropi- 
tious time. When, after a long period of depression, during which 
profits have been reduced, expenses curtailed, and all business run 
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in a narrow groove, we are just about to enter a period of prosperity, 
we are suddenly confronted with this cloud of uncertainty, which is 
more disastrous than the depression was. If workingmen would 
follow the advice of the Master Workman of the Knights of Labor 
there would be fewer strikes and less trouble. Much sound common 
sense has been uttered by him within a short time. 

When men combine to injure the business of another, and by 
menace and coercion undertake to put a ban upon their neighbor, 
this Boycotting, as it is called, is conspiracy, and as such is liable 
to prosecution and punishment. 

President Cleveland suggests to Congress the creation of a Com- 
mission of Labor, to consist of three members, who shall have power 
to investigate, and if possible, settle all disputes between capital 
and labor. 

Gladstone's address to his constituents concerning Home Rule 
for Ireland — it is practically an appeal to the nation — is skillful, 
ingenious, characteristic, but has not raised the enthusiasm it was 
hoped it would. If he should make the concessions demanded by 
the Opposition — principally Irish representation at Westminster 
and a separate Parliament for Ulster — it might be successful, but as 
it is at present, its enemies being united against it, the bill will 
probably fail at its second reading, Parliament will be dissolved, 
and a new election ordered. 

The reappearance of Jefferson Davis as the representative of the 
" Lost Cause " is an unfortunate event, and although he may be 
welcomed at first by his former followers, he has both disappointed 
and displeased them. He has not one word of wise advice or senti- 
ment as to their present prosperous condition, but the same old 
platitudes about the wrongs of the South, for which she inaugurated 
"a holy war for defense." There is a feeling of sorrow that a 
life endowed with so many possibilities for good should have been 
worse than wasted. 

The Mississippi Valley has been visited with some terrible cyclones 
and* storms, by which about seventy-five persons have lost their 
lives and five hundred injured. It is hoped some invention may 
soon bo made that will give notice beforehand of these destructive 
visitations. Gleaner. 

Fifth Month 17th, 1886. 



It is estimated that at least seventy-five thousand teachers in the 
United States are giving regular time to methodical and professional 



reading. — Central School Journal. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Books to be noticed in The Student should be sent to Henry N. 
Hoxie, Germantown, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Practical and Analytical Chemistry. A complete coarse in 
Chemical Analysis. By Henry Trimble, Ph. O. (Illustrated.) 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

Professor Trimble has prepared herewith an excellent manual 
for class instruction in qualitative and quantitative analysis, with an 
introduction to the preparation of some of the elementary gases and 
salts in general chemistry. The book seems to have originated in 
a desire to meet the wants of students of pharmacy and medicine, 
although in its general treatment it is not specially limited to 
medical students. 

It is a very carefully and thoughtfully prepared work, with judi- 
cious and clearly written explanations, directions, and cautions 
wherever they are needed, and we could wish for it a wide and 
general recognition. 

We have been particularly interested in the practice examples in 
gravimetric and volumetric estimation. The book is valuable in 
bringing between two covers a good idea of the three processes of 
laboratory work in this subject, viz.: general chemistry, qualita- 
tive and quantitative analysis. 

We have received a copy of Professor Ly te's new book, Grammar 
and Composition for Common Schools. He states in his preface that 
" the work is designed for pupils who have received some elementary 
instruction in the use of language." Some of the advantages 
which he claims for his book are: the two courses in one book; the 
development of the subject on pedagogical principles; the clearness 
and simplicity of the definitions, and the omission of those not deemed 
absolutely necessary. 

Professor Lyte has kept in mind the idea that English Grammar is 
to be so presented as to educate the reasoning powers as well as to 
teach pupils "to speak and write the English language correctly;" 
which truth, so called, we learned in the "good old times," and have 
since had time to find incorrect, as experience shows us that we 
learn " to speak and write correctly " more from hearing and read- 
ing good English than from studying grammar rules. 



NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS. 

I. The Atlantic Monthly. Fifth mo. 1. Weakness of the 
United States Government under the Articles of Confederation. 
John Fiske. 2. The Genesis of Bird Song. 3. The Aryan 
Homestead. 4. About the Pacific. 5. Longfellow. 
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II. The Century. Fifth mo. 1. The Flour Mills of 'Minneapo- 
lis. Illustrated. 2. To the Memory of H. H. 3. A Califor- 
nia's Gift to Science — Lick Observatory. Illustrated. 4. 
Evolution and the Faith. 

III. The North American Review. Fifth mo. 1. Future of 
the Colored Race. Fred. Douglass. 2. Our House of Lords. 
3. Edwin M. Stanton. 4. The Hours of Labor. Edward 
Atkinson. 

TV. Blackwood's Magazine. Fourth mo. 1. Principal Tulloch. 

2. Aerial Navigation. 

V. The Edinburgh Review. Fourth mo. 1. The Natural His- 
tory of Palestine. 2. The Recent Progress of Astronomy. 3. 
Froude's Oceana. 4. Modern Poetry. 

VI. The Quarterly Review. Fourth mo. 1. The Christian 
Brothers — Religious Schools in France and England. 2. Oli- 
ver Cromwell: His Character Illustrated by Himself. 3. Books 
and Reading. 4. Characteristics of Democracy. 

VII. The New Princeton Review. Fifth mo. 1 Wordsworth's 
Passion. 2. Speech: Its Mental and Physical Elements. 

3. The Present Position of Civil Service Reform. 4. Criticisms, 
Notes, and Reviews. 

VIII. The Eclectic. Fifth mo. 1. Ireland under her own Par- 
liament. 2. A Diary at Valladolid in the Time of Cervantes. 
3. The Relations between History and Geography, by James 
Bryce. 4. Education and Discontent 

IX. The British Quarterly Review. Fifth mo. 1. The Land 
and the Laborer. 2. Sir Henry Maine on Popular Government. 
3. A Hundred Years of Foreign Missions. 

X. Science. Fifth mo. 7th, 1886. 1. The Coast Survey and the 
Navy. 2. Geographical Notes. 3. Science at Cornell. 5. To- 
pographical Models of Relief Maps. 5. Accurate Mountain 
Heights. 

Science. Fourth mo. 30th. 1. April Meeting of the Natural 
Academy of Sciences. 2. The Data Now Requisite in Solar In- 
quiries, by J. Norman Lockyer. 3. Notes and News. 4. Popular 
Astronomy, by Charles A. Young and S. Newcomb. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

A white-seeded variety of the honey locust is described by 
Thomas Meehan in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. The tree is of considerable size and is growing near Ger- 
mantown. The usual color of these seeds is a dark olive-brown, 
and there is no record of a white-seeded variety before this. The 
seeds also differ in shape, emphasizing the point that when a variety 
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differs in one point it is apt to differ in others. It will be interest- 
ing to note whether this variety is permanent, and whether these 
differences will be transmitted. 

The published Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
for the last half of the year 1885 contains a number of valuable 
papers, together with the reports of the Curators of the different 
departments. These reports show a decided progress during the 
past year. The accumulation of specimens in the different depart- 
ments has already overcrowded the building, and an addition is 
much needed. 

A recent check-list of the Hemiptera or tree-bugs of North America 
contains fourteen hundred and forty-eight species, distributed 
among four hundred and twenty-five genera. Doubtless many 
more remain to be described. 

The wholesale slaughter of our American songbirds is assuming 
a very serious aspect, and should receive attention from our law- 
makers. Our birds are being thinned out in various ways. A 
visit to the markets of the Eastern and Southern cities will show in 
the spring and fall that numbers of robins, bobolinks or reed-birds, 
starlings, yellow-hammers, and cedar-birds are shot each year for 
food. From one small Western city comes the testimony that five 
thousand bird-skins were sent away m one season to be prepared for 
millinery purposes. This means much more than the destruction 
of this number of birds, for had they been allowed to breed they 
would have produced probably twice this number; hence, that com- 
munity is robbed indirectly of at least twelve thousand birds in one 
year, and all these of four species, jays, cedar-birds, owls, and yellow- 
hammers. As the styles change other species will be sacrificed. 
It is said that seventy-five thousand bird-skins were sent to France 
last year from the United States, but the great market is found at 
home. Egg collectors are also becoming as numerous in some parts 
as the small boys. A love for science and the study of nature is 
commendable, but when it involves the destruction of our most 
beautiful songsters, it should be discouraged. 

Specimens for study and museum purposes may be collected 
without material decrease among our birds, but we have none to 
spare for the market and millinery purposes from our songbirds. 
Then again from an economical point of view something should be 
done to stop this wholesale destruction. If the birds become less 
numerous, many kinds of insects will become more numerous. Some 
of these are injurious to vegetation, and an increase would produce 
great harm to agriculture. 

Nothing can be said in favor of the present tendency, except that 
fashion has demanded it, hence the way to remedy it is to create a 
strong public sentiment against it. It is hoped that teachers will 
be active in helping to create a more healthy sentiment in this 
respect. 
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ITEMS. 
Wilmington College is likely to experience changes in its pro- 



— Thomas Newlin has been appointed Principal of Spiceland 
Academy, Ind. 

— President Trueblood, of Penn College, is visiting England in 
the interests of that institution. 

— The American Agriculturist is sending to its subscribers a 
series of large engravings, illustrating the homes of our farmer 
Presidents, the first going with the Fifth month number. 

— President Chase, of Haverford, is released from college duties 
the comiug year to recruit his health in Europe. There will be 
several changes in the Faculty, but the arrangements are not com- 
pleted. 

— Davis H. Forsythe has been appointed Principal of the Ger- 
mantown Friends' School, Pa., Henry N. Hoxie having resigned 
the position, intending to go to his old New England home and set* 
tie there. 

— The National Teachers' Association will meet this year on 
Seventh month 13th, 14th, and 15th, at Topeka, Kansas. An op- 
portunity will be afforded persons from the East to visit Kansas, 
and even, as proposed, California, at low rates of fare. 

— A Friend teaching in North Carolina is anxious to have a small 
juvenile library for her scholars and other young people of the 
neighborhood. Any Friends having suitable books to give away 
for this purpose will please send them during Sixth month to 304 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, care of Samuel Morris. 

— New Garden School, N. C, notwithstanding the burning of one 
of its buildings, appears in admirable condition. It is a school of 
high grade, with superior teachers and earnest students. Though 
it is in an agricultural community and the Southern people are 
reputed poor, nearly all of the young men there continue their 
attendance to the close of the school year. 

— The annual public meeting of the Home Culture Society of 
Philadelphia will be held at Friends' Select School, Sixteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Sixth month 12th, 1886, at two p. j<r. A short time 
will be given to social intercourse between students, correspondents, 
and friends of the Society, followed by the report of the Secretary 
and other interesting matter. An amateur microscopic exhibition 
will also, it is hoped, be of much interest to visitors, whose attend- 
ance is cordially welcomed. 
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— Westtown Boarding-School opened for the summer term on the 
4th of Fifth month with an enrollment of one hundred and eighty 
students — viz.: eighty-five boys and ninety-five girls, including 
seven " day scholars. There are twelve in the Normal Class, three 
of whom are not iucluded in the above aggregate. 

The out-of-school care of the boys devolves upon some of the 
teachers instead of upon a governor, as has been the case for many 
years. 

The new building is approaching completion, several of the rooms 
having received the last coat of plaster prior to the collecting of the 
school on Fifth mo. 4th. 

— Professor Brownell, of Syracuse, N. Y., has proposed forming 
a Field Class in Geology in that region from the 1st to the 12th of 
Seventh month this year. The charge for tuition will be four dol- 
lars per week, and board and rooms from four dollars and fifty cents 
to six dollars and fifty cents. A Friend who has knowledge of the 
Professor thinks it will be a rare opportunity for practical work, as 
there will be a combination of field and laboratory study, and some 
provision for participation by those who are not strong. The same 
gentleman offers for exchange a large variety of choice minerals and 
fossils. Address, for further information, W. A. Brownell, 725 
Irving Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

— The Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association will convene, at 
Allentown, Seventh month 6th, 7th, and 8th. The programme for 
the 7th looks interesting for the teachers generally, comprising a 
paper by Dr. Philips, of West Chester, on the Normal School ques- 
tion, and others by different educators are " The Study of Birds," 
" Tact as a Teacher in the School-room/' and " The Relation of 
Colleges to Public Schools." 

There will also be work by a class of Indian pupils from Carlisle, 
and a lesson in drawing by Professor Little, of Washington, D. C. 
The Lehigh Valley Railroad furnishes reduced rates of fare, and 
board can be had at hotels at from one to two dollars per day. 

— The National Baptist, referring to The Theatre of J. W. Leeds, 
says : " We are glad to see that this treatise has reached a third 
edition. If it were circulated as widely as it ought to be, many 
more editions would soon be called for. The book is not a mere 
violent denunciation of the stage, such as so often do more harm 
than good, but a calm, convincing statement of facts and arguments. 
In it the author has done for the theatre what Dr. Wilkinson's 
Dance of Modern Society has done for the subject of dancing. 

"It is a noteworthy fact that the author's essay on 'Printed 
Poison' has been translated into French, a large edition being now 
in press at Nismes. The merit of the present essay on the theatre 
is attested by the fact that it has also been sent for from France, 
with a prospect of being similarly translated and published in that 
country." 
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EDITORIAL. 

Summer is around us with its flowers and breezes and temptations 
to lazy enjoyment, and we should like to present to our readers 
pleasant and restful ideas. But — " business first, pleasure after- 
ward " is an appropriate motto for educators. So, before we yield 
to the invitations of the breezes, we will tell that the six months 
during which we have been sending our magazine free to many 
Friends through the country expires with this number, and we are 
open to the receipt of subscriptions to the seventh volume, hoping 
that some of those who have had the opportunity of six months' 
reading will have become sufficiently interested to take The Stu- 
dent. Will not some of our energetic young Westerners be willing 
to act as agents for us, and devote a few days of their college or 
school vacation to getting up Student clubs? We would give 
liberal percentages to any such agents. And the remaining number 
of the present volume will be sent to any subscribers sending in 
their names and money before its issue. A considerable amount of 
voluntary unpaid labor is given to The Student, but printers' 
bills must be paid, and we should be heartily glad of a wider sup- 
port. Can any friends give us hints how to enlist the interest of 
many of our members through the West? 



We publish in this number selections from several exchanges on 
geography teaching, believing that teachers may find in them help- 
19 289 
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fill suggestions. But most helpful of all to the knowledge of geog- 
raphy is it to observe the places one's self; and next to that may come 
vivid descriptions from others who have seen them. In the next 
two months very many of our readers will have opportunity for 
observation of different parts of our country as they travel. Cer- 
tain mountains and rivers, the soil and productions of some sections 
of the country, and the consequent industries, the characteristics 
of the people in different parts, and the peculiar interests of the 
cities, will acquire for these observers a reality they never had be- 
fore. Some will go in one direction, some in another. Moreover, 
one mind appropriates what another does not. Now, cannot we 
induce many of these travelers to share with each other their ex- 
periences and observations, through our pages? They would find 
the pictures in their own minds assuming a greater distinctness and 
permanence, and they would give a measure of light and enjoy- 
ment to many others. And is not this worth making some effort 
for? 



There is a difference of opinion as to the usefulness of summer 
schools for teachers. Some persons think that they are too much 
like the school term of exhausting work, and that the teacher needs 
an entire change. Probably the camping party, the rambles bv 
mountain streams or by the sea, or even farm or household work 
in pure country air, may be more restorative, but the summer school 
also has its delights, and may be very refreshing if not too much 
study is undertaken. There is not the sense of responsibility and 
the nervous wear of the schoolroom, and the contact with superior 
minds, with opportunity for leisurely conversation, is a luxury to 
the man or woman who spends much time with children, and con- 
fined to primary and routine lessons. Then the founders of summer 
schools generally have the good judgment to choose localities with 
natural advantages of beauty and interest. Men and women in fair 
health do not desire or need to spend two months in idleness, and 
are glad to combine self-improvement with recreation. We should 
like to receive accounts of summer schools from any of our friends 
who attend them this season. 



The work of the Home Culture Society, as exhibited at the public 
annual meeting held Sixth mo. 12th, is very gratifying, and it must 
afford encouragement to the workers to find so many others taking 
an interest. This Society has its headquarters in Philadelphia, and 
is managed by Friends, but others are admitted as students, and 
some of the latter class have showed great appreciation of the 
advantages bestowed. The annual meeting was held in the new 
Select School Building, Philadelphia, where is a fine, light hall, 
seating three hundred and fifty. There were near one hundred and 
fifty in attendance on this occasion. On one side of the room were 
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microscopes in abundance, ready for exhibition after the reading of 
thepapers. 

We give a large part of the Secretary's interesting report else- 
where, and leave it to speak for itself, Several of those present 
expressed pleasure at the view it gave of the work done. One re- 
marked that it was noticeable in the extracts riven from letters of 
students that all the writers had gone beyond the first object of 
study — ability to make a living — to the higher motive of self-im- 
provement He remarked that " culture " was a term conveying 
to many no clear meaning. Another Friend quoted from Emerson 
the definition that it was that which enabled us to supply what we 
lacked. After the remarks two interesting papers by students were 
read. Then came a lively, yet thoughtful, address, kindly given by 
Dr. J. G. Hunt, on the microscope. He did not describe the instru- 
ment, supposing that such information was not needed by his 
audience, but devoted the time to showing the benefit to be gained 
from microscopic study in accurate observation and deep thought. 
The exhibition of different objects under the various fine instru- 
ments lent by different Friends gave pleasure to many. 

Apropos of the recent Home Culture meeting, it seems as though 
the usefulness of that Society could be extended by the appointment 
of a committee to keep in communication with teachers of our lead- 
ing schools, such as Westtown, New Garden, Barnesville, and others, 
with a view to learning of young Friends leaving school to enter 
on the duties of life. The same Committee should then open cor- 
respondence with such young persons, and try to induce them to 
take up a course of reading at once, before the zest for study, 
which ought to be acquired at school, dies for want of exercise. 
The object might be further promoted by getting teachers to en- 
courage such pupils to join the Society for Home Culture, and still 
further by teachers advising them what courses to select. 



We learn, through the daily papers, of a peculiar decision called for 
at the hands of one of our mends who occupies an important edu- 
cational position. Edward Taylor, known to many readers of The 
Student as the author of Taylor's History of the United States, 
has for a number of years, been Superintendent of Public Schools, 
at Vincennes, Indiana. This year the graduating class, in the 
Girls' High School there, consists of eight white girls and one 
colored girl. The examinations of the latter indicate that she is 
more than equal in mental ability to the average of her class ; but 
still, the foolish virgins who are her classmates refuse to be gradu- 
ated with her. We are glad to learn that Superintendent Taylor 
has distinctly declared that he will hear the address of the obnox- 
ious pupil, and deliver her diploma in the presence of her friends 
in the usual form. The course pursued by our friend Taylor is, no 
doubt, an unpleasant one, but it is the only one allowed by that 
strict justice which is one of the brightest ornaments of Quakerism. 
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THE STUDY OF LITERATURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A paper read by H. N. Hoxie, at the meeting of the Friends' Teachers'' 
Association of Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 3d, 1880. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

" Has the relative position of these nations in the scale of true civil- 
ization altered so very much? Not at all. Most persons would 
say that in the hundred years France has advanced in true civili- 
zation about as fast as England ; so, too, of Germany. Many persons' 
might think both or one at least had advanced relatively faster than 
England. And vet their material progress has been incredibly less 
than that of England." And he goes on to show that such a sudden 
flood of mechanical inventions embarrasses and endangers civili- 
zation in the very act of advancing it — that science, philosophy, edu- 
cation, become smothered with the volume of materials before they 
have learned to use them, bewildered with the very multitude of 
their opportunities ; that art, manners, culture, taste, suffer by the 
rapidity with which life is whirled on from old to new fashion ; that 
rest and fixity are essential to thought, to social life, to beauty; and 
that a growing series of mechanical inventions, making life a string 
of dissolving views, is a bar to rest and fixity of any sort. He shows 
that we have hardly yet got so far as to recognize that the sudden 
acquisition of vast material resources is not only a great boon to 
humanity, but also a tremendous moral, social, and even physical 
and intellectual experiment; that an unlimited supply of steam 
power or electric power is not necessarily pure gain. Rising in his 
argument, he develops the fact that although the progress achieved 
in the external conditions of life within the last one hundred years 
is greater, no doubt, than any recorded in human history, that other 
kinds of progress have advanced at no such express speed ; and that 
there are forces at work now — forces more unwearied than steam 
and brighter than the electric arc — to rehumanize the dehumanized 
members of society ; to assert the old immutable truths ; to appeal 
to the old indestructible instinct ; to recall beauty — forces yearning 
for rest, grace, and harmony, rallying all that is organic in man's 
social nature and proclaiming the value of spiritual life over mate- 
rial life ; and then, if machinery were really the last word of the cen- 
tury, we should all be rushing violently down a steep place like the 
herd of swine. 

So much for Frederic Harrison, and I believe what he has said 
is also true. These characteristics of the times to whteh he alludes 
and the spirit of the times to which Fairbairn alludes penetrate 
society everywhere. They pervade teachers and pupils and classes 
and schools with an influence beyond their proportionate value, 
and that, too, with the greatest safeguards against them because we 
move in their atmosphere and absorb them unconsciously. I am 
not criticising them, or discussing them in themselves, or saying 
that there are not some offsets against them, or that they will always 
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continue as now, because I do not believe it. I am simply pointing 
them out as facts patent and as facts germane to my subject, to 
show that the more advanced and wider study, of such literature 
as I mentioned in the beginning, is a present demand, and must of 
necessity occupy in Friends' schools — as a balance and counter- 
poise to these tendencies — a position or prominence perhaps now 
unanticipated. 

This is my first point. - 

As a second point, I should like to show very much how lame 
and crippled, as it seems to me, our inventory of the pupils' powers, 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual, is, according to which we 
shape our courses of school study — our psychology of the pupil. 
I hold that we look too mudh to what is merely intellectual — and prac- 
tical in the sense of success in life and advancement in life — and the 
culture or training of those faculties conducive to theseends. And yet 
this is only half the field of psychology. That which is intellectual 
merely is not half the man, or the most important half either. The 
great systems of mental philosophy — our map or chart of the capabili- 
ties of human thought — have changed wonderfully within fifty 
years. They are changing, not only in themselves, but in the 
admission of an entire orbit of aptitudes, powers, and faculties, so 
to speak, so etherial, subtle, and beautiful, and strong, that for the 
first time, within a few years past, they have come to be recognized 
as a part of the psychology of the child at all. I refer to the feel- 
ings, and I refer to them because they enter with immense range 
and quality and intensity in the study of literature. What is all 
imperishable literature but the expression on a broad scale of those 
feelings which lift us immeasurably above all other forms or beings? 
What are the great pictures in literature that enchant the world? 

Old David, weeping over the gate for Absalom with the cry of 
unutterable agony that has come sounding down the ages ; An- 
dromache, white and startled, with the prophetic instinct of death 
and doom as she lifts her boy in pathetic farewell to Hector before 
the Trojan wall ; Penelope, with her unwasting watch over the 
seas ; Cardinal Wolsey moving majestically through all the grades 
of kingly favor only to be smitten of Goa in the grand catastro- 
phe ; Macbeth, Lear, Jeannie Deans, and a hundred others, what 
are they but impersonations of feelings, radically fixed, immanent, 
and immutably organic within us? The educational psychology, 
therefore, that omits the training and nature of these feelings is 
supremely negligent, and it is just this part of pyschology that is 
now coming to the front. Within five years the Dooks by trained 
psychologists on this subject have multiplied fivefold. And great 
authorities in education and learned theologians within a few years 
have come to see that the way into the temple of knowledge is not 
alone by the pride and power of intellect, and that the way into 
the kingdom of heaven is not by syllogisms of logic, but by the 
nature and the feelings of the little child, who, fresh from God, 
is more sensitively cognizant and more immaculately and surely, as 
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it seems to those who know little children beet, in immediate com- 
munication with Him. 

I should like very much to run out the subject on this line. I 
should like briefly to show how the leading Christian psychologists 
of the day, in their adjustment of scientific and spiritual truth, are 
finding that these feelings of ours, which have hitherto been cast 
out as unworthy of recognition in mental phenomena, are now com- 
ing to be the structural pillars of the science ; that they are easily 
proven to be the originating impulses of all our knowledge, and the 
end of our knowledge as well ; that in them live and move and 
have their being not only our perceptions in part, but also our 
conceptions and intuitions — the moving forces and spiritual efflu- 
ences of the soul ; and that as Wordsworth rightly speaks of the 
"feeling intellect" so the great apostle of the Gentiles speaks of the 
lather of Spirits near to every one of us, that we may haply feel 
after Him and live. 

I forbear, however, resting satisfied for the time with having at- 
tempted briefly to point them out as the elements in psychology, 
especially sensitive to right training and development by literary 
culture in common with the imagination and reason and judgment, 
as similar elements of training, so readily recognized in all High 
School courses of study. 

I come then to my third and last point — what literature should 
be taught in schools of this grade? And here the field is so large 
that of its two divisions — poetry and prose — I can speak of but 
one, and, for school purposes, poetry only, as perhaps, for young 
people, richer ethically and spiritually more impressive. 

At his command, certainly, and in simple and inexpensive form, 
the teacher has prose authors of fascinating interest for any class 
in a High School. I think if some one with ample scholarship and 
of born teaching capacity would now and here edit for our Friends' 
schools proper selections from the rhythmical prose of Jeremy Taylor, 
or from stout Richard Hooker, or Lord Bacon, or John Milton, as 
something typical of the sixteenth century or thereabouts, and some- 
thing from Bunyan, Addison, Dick Steele, Johnson, and Edmund 
Burke, with extracts from that monumental history of Edward 
Gibbon — vast and splendid with its magnificent panorama of 
historical pictures, painted in the burnished and stately periods of 
his own style, with something, perhaps, of more modern date — 
Milman, Froude, Carlyle, Macaulay, and a few others, he would 
bestow a lasting benefit upon our schools and people. 

Nor would I limit him to the English-speaking world alone in 
his selections. They should be cosmopolitan, I think, world-wide 
in their range. The great spiritual utterances of Grecian literature 
— Socrates, Plato, and the Tragedians ; something from Virgil and 
that epic of his, spiritually religious, the last pathetic cry of the 
ancient world ere its spirit broke into the full dawn of Christian 
light ; something, maybe, from St. Augustine, the " City of God " or 
bis " Confessions," marvelously rich and eloquent; something from 
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Tasso or Petrarch and Cervantes, or any of the really great writers 
in the splendid stream of European culture ; something from the 
great singers and authors as against the medium or second-class 
ones. 

From these, however, I now turn to poetry, and the religious 
teachers and preachers of all ages. And, first of all, I take Dante, 
the Florentine, the greatest poet of these Christian centuries — and 
him from cover to cover. We have him translated in separate 
cantos almost, — the Inferno or Paradiso alone — or all the three 
great parts bound together, as we will. We have him in the prose 
of Carlyle, or in Parson's or Longfellow's or Cary's renderings, 
as we wish, each with its own merits and defects. 

Through them all, however, we have Dante. And I take him 
first of all because of the Christian type of his own life — pathetic, 
romantic, suffering, and triumphant withal— and because of the 
Christian content of the poem itself, in which the feelings and 
aspirations, the civilization, of a redeemed world first broke forth 
in one solemn anthem and song. 

Why else should he be put into the hands of High School boys 
and girls? 

Because, among other reasons, a supreme teacher, bathed in 
Dante, saturated m Dante, absorbed in Dante, and with an in- 
born knowledge of Dante from the whole literature about him, and 
with what is better, something of that knowledge burned into his 
own soul from the experiences of this life and the visitations of 
God's Holy Spirit, has, with this poem in his hand, a source of 
energy so strong, an agency so mighty, that if he knows how to 
teach he can stamp his own superscription and that of this song 
so vehemently upon his class, that they shall turn therewith ere they 
die, carrying its sublime lessons with victory to the very shores of 
the unseen world. 

It is a poem of power, a poem of immense influence on man, a 
revolutionizing and redeeming force in the earth, as it was intended 
to be. What is its argument 7 

Fairer than in any other creation in human literature, serene 
and beautiful on its horizon, Beatrice arises to save this or any 
other sin-stained man from spiritual death, and to do so conducts 
him through the realm of departed souls, where he sees painted, as 
with a pen of fire — luminously and large, as afterward frescoed 
by Michael Angelo — the infinite capacities we all have for good and 
evil, weal and woe, revealed to him in the loss and torment each 
separate type of human sin brings with it or inevitably drags 
after it. 

Up through the Purgatorio, circle upon circle, tier upon tier, 
amid images of refreshment and beauty, the joy of the morning 
light, the dew upon the grass, the far-off shimmer of the sea, through 
the slow-working pangs of remorse and contrition; by penitential 
inflictions and sorrows, these stains of sin are at length all effaced, 
and at last, in the glories of Paradise, he rises, rank upon rank, 
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world above world, through the different classes of the redeemed, 
until, redeemed himself, he reaches the New Jerusalem — the City of 
God — the Bride coming down out of Heaven. " This is Dante, 
and so he looks to us and sings his mystic and unfathomable 
song." 

I would next take John Milton and his Paradise Lost, as, per- 
haps, the second great poem in the world, or, at least, the greatest 
epic in the vernacular speech. Few read it nowadays, and least 
of all the schools. He is with Shakespeare, however, our one 
grand poet, and his song of the same compass as Dante's — vast in 
design, in the highest degree ethical and spiritual, and with all the 
solemn music and melody of a Gregorian chant. Taught with 
power, it must have upon people an influence perpetual and wide- 
reaching, with a permanent uplift above the things of time and 
sense. Its great pictures blaze upon us as though cut in adamant — 
the supernatural world in which its first choral invocation begins — 
" the floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire with which the re- 
bellious are overwhelmed, the burning marie vaulted with flame, 
the battle on aerial plains, where spirits are armed in pearl and 
gold" — the great consult in Pandemonium, the saintly multitudes. 
Surely, it can hardly be denied that something of unsurpassed 
splendor and power has streamed into our literature with which 
students should be acquainted, in outline at least. 

So I would take Tennyson — so Robert Browning, the great 
spiritual teachers and preachers in literature of this century — so, 
perhaps, Goethe, as teaching the same lessons in his own fashion, 
now the old story of Ecclesiastes, now that of Job, and always 
devout, reverential, beautiful, and strong. Two other names I 
would also mention, the great prose poets of our time — Carlyle and 
Newman. How the former has thundered against the fleshy ideas 
of his day, with what splendid power and eloquence, we all know. 
And of the great Cardinal who still lives, who is there who knows 
him that could not wish, Catholic though he be, that the utterances 
of his marvelous genius, the soul that with all its hunger and thirst 
after righteousness has never found spiritual rest or peace, should 
be better known among us? 

I seem to hear him saying at Oxford years ago, in the tones and 
words that have swayed and influenced millions of men: "All 
God's providence, all God's dealings with us, all His judgments, 
mercies, warnings, deliverances, tend to peace and repose as their 
ultimate issue. All our troubles and pleasures here, all our 
anxieties, fears, doubts, difficulties, hopes, encouragements, af- 
flictions, losses, attainments, tend this one way. After our 
soul's anxious travail, after the birth of the spirit, after trial 
and temptation, after sorrow and pain, after daily dyings, after 
daily risings unto holiness, at length comes that rest which re- 
maineth unto the people of God. After the fever of life, after 
weariness and sickness, fightings and despondings, langor and fretful- 
ness, struggling and failing, struggling and succeeding, after all the 
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changes and chances of this troubled and unhealthy state, at length 
comes death, at length the white Throne of God, at length the 
Beatific Vision. After restlessness comes rest, peace, joy — our 
eternal portion if we be worthy." 

I have thus inadequately endeavored to point out what seems to 
me a deficiency in' our Preparatory Schools with regard to litera- 
ture. Of these great days in which we live, as great and noble as 
those of any time or age, I would say nothing unworthy. The 
Victorian Era, in comparison with some others, can hardly be 
called our greatest literary period. We have been doing other 
work, the spiritual blessings of which are largely vet to come. 

But as we move on from year to year, we, who are teachers in 
schools ; we, who place our hands on little children or grown boys 
and girls, need, more and more, carefully to know the atmospheric 
influences under which we live, the perspective in the distance, the 
antidote and the agencies at our command to shape, as far as in us 
lies, worthily and well, the issues of life and death. 

Behind us is the age of Messianic promise, the Theocracy, the 
Age of the Law and the Covenant. We are in the Age of the Spirit, 
in a transition period in it of jar and fret, and with many 
voices in the air ; we need to hearken to those of the great singers, 
who, Christian supremely, weigh for us the treasures of the world 
arightly, and who breathe over our days or come into the world to 
the peace and blessings of God. 



THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OP GEOGRAPHY. 

By Sandford Noyes. 

In Emerson's beautiful poem, " Each and AH," we are told that — 

<( All are needed for each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone." 

When the poet heard the sparrow, 

" Singing at dawn on the alder bough," 

the rolling river near, and the bending sky overhead, he thought 
its note from heaven ; brought home in its nest, the bird still sang, 
but its song had lost its sweetness. 

The delicate shells lost their beauty when taken from the wave, 
the weeds, the sand, and the " wild uproar " of the sea. 

The maid who seemed a fairy as she strayed with the " virgin 
train/' " the snow-white choir, was but a plain, gentle wife when 
" brought to her lover's hermitage." 

Things apart from their surroundings lost their sweetest music 
and their divinest beauty, and the poet exclaims : 

"I covet truth; 
Beauty is unripe childhood's cheat, 
I leave it behind with the games of youth." 
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Bat hear him again: 

" As I spoke, beneath my feet 
The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Banning over the club-moss burrs; 
I inhaled the rioletfa breath ; 
Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 
Full of light and of deity." 

Now comes a grand revelation, and the poet no longer sees the 
ground-pine by itself, the club-moss by itself, the oak by itself. All 
are seen as related things, forming one beautiful picture, and his 
glad song is heard once more : 

" Again I saw, again I heard 
The rolling river, the morning bird : — 
Beauty through my senses stole, 
I yielded myself to the perfect whole* 9 

May we not learn a lesson from this poem? Have we not made 
the study of geography a study of partial, unrelated facts? In the 
mind of the average pupil, does not each thing stand by itself? 
Does he not regard a mountain as a mountain, and nothing more ? 
an ocean as an ocean, and nothing more? a plateau as a plateau, 
and nothing more? Can we blame him for the narrowness of his 
view? What have we done to open his eves that he might see all 
things as related — the ineffable beauty, the grandeur of a perfect 
whole? Like pretty Poll, he has repeated, " A mountain is a vast 
elevation of land ;" " An ocean is a great body of salt water." We 
have marked him ten on such repetitions, and, by-and-by, when he 
has learned a large bookful of them, we will tell him that his 
knowledge of geography is complete, and seal him up like a jar of 
fruit in autumn. 

Those of us who have not found " that better way," should set 
ourselves to a new task. We should lead our pupils into the higher 
realm of causes and descend with them to effects. Physical geog- 
raphy should have an important place in our course of study. ^ It 
should be made the foundation on which to build. It is one thing 
to know that there are mountains, slopes, coasts, deserts, oceans, 
currents, winds — to hold these in the memory as unmeaning facts — 
and quite another thing to understand the part they are made to 
play in the " life of the globe." It is one thing to think of the sun, 
the sea, the atmosphere, the mountains, the rivers, as so many iso- 
lated objects, and quite another to catch a glimpse of their relations, 
the play of reciprocal forces, the mighty sweep of law. 

In teaching tne zones to a class of young people we should aim 
to lift them above the very pretty but not very grand idea of a belt 
or girdle encircling the earth. We should try to show them why 
the earth has zones ; that each zone is the home of plants, animals, 
and men peculiar to itself. With our pupils we should study plant 
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and animal life in the drear dominions of frost, in the lands of 
golden summer, and in the realms where four seasons make the 
circling year. We should discover the metes and bounds nature has 
set for her pines, her oaks, and her palms ; for her fur-bearing ani- 
mals, her sweetest song birds, ana her birds of finest plumage. 
Especially should we study man in the Frigid Zone, where nature 
gives him little ; in the Torrid Zone, where she bestows with a lav- 
ish hand ; in our own Temperate Zone, where she compels him to 
gain the food that he eats, the clothes that he wears, and the roof 
that shelters him, by the sweat of his brow. Nor should we forget 
to enforce the idea that honest labor with hand and brain brings 
civilization, with the many blessings we enjoy. 

After this general survey, those things which modify zone climates 
might be considered. Pupils should learn that the ocean sends us 
the rain, the gentle dew, and the snow ; that the land would be a 
desert without the " all-embracing sea ;" that the atmosphere is the 
mediator between the land and water ; that mountains are mighty 
condensers, and that rivers carry the waters back to the sea, com- 
pleting the grand circuit, and bestowing a thousand blessings as 
they wind among the hills and glide along the green valleys. 

They should learn how the great slopes, valleys, deserts, moun- 
tains, and plateaus have given character to plants, animals, and 
men ; should see the nomadic tribes in the vast highlands of Cen- 
tral Asia, the Arabs and camels of the Sahara. Should see how 
warm ocean rivers make far north-lands to bloom ; how broken 
coasts have made commercial nations, and advanced civilization ; 
how mountains have been the " home of the brave." 

These and many other interesting and important facts have re- 
ceived too little attention in our schools. They have been left out 
of most of the older text-books treating of political geography, and 
their study put off to a period which never comes to most young 
people. One-half of the time usually spent in memorizing the words 
found in voluminous text-books, should suffice to give the pupil a 
fair knowledge of the great forces forever operating in the world 
about us. 

But it is not alone in the realm of nature that these partial and 
most unsatisfactory views have been given. Pupils have learned 
the names of cities, and they can point to the little circles which 
represent them on the map. They can tell us that this is a commer- 
cial, and that a manufacturing city ; but have we led them to ask 
why cities have grown up in certain localities? Have we taken 
them back of the fact, to discover the law of growth? Have we 
gone with them over the great routes of commerce which bring the 
chief cities into close relations with all parts of the earth, making 
their journeys so real that they cannot be forgotten? In studying 
New York, for instance, we should take them to its great harbor, 
and by pictures which we may bring to our aid, by conversations, 
by reference to the productions of different lands, by vivid word 
painting, we should help them to see the ships bearing their cargoes 
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of cotton from the South; wines, silk, and oil, from Southern. 
Europe; tea from China and Japan; coffee from Brazil; spices 
from the islands of the Pacific ; oranges, bananas, and pine-apples 
from the West Indies; furs and oils from northern lands. We 
should show them the rushing trains bearing our flour, our wheat, 
our beef, our pork, to this great mart of trade. 

When New England is our subject, we should visit the factories 
and give vivid pictures of looms, flying shuttles, and factory girls. 
We should connect the craftsmen of the land of the Pilgrims with 
the farmers of the Northwest , have pupils see how our plowboys 
are working, our reapers are clicking, our mills, are grinding to fur- 
nish bread for those who clothe us ; Tift them above the foolish idea 
that there is a natural enmity between " Trade and Spade." 

In Whittier's " Songs of Labor " we find a hint which may be of 
value to us. The ordinary student in our schools has little breadth 
of view. He sees the shoemaker at his last, the blacksmith at his 
forge, the carpenter at his bench, and each form a little tin-type, a 
ten-cent mental picture. Let us read what the good Quaker Poet 
thinks of the humble workers belonging to the " gentle craft of 
leather." Addressing them, he says : 

'< For you, along the Spanish main 

A hundred keels are plowing ; 
For you, the Indian on the plain 

His lasso coil is throwing ; 
For you, deep glens with hemlock dark 

The woodman's fire is lighting; 
For you, upon the oak's gray bark 

The woodman's axe is smiting. 

u For you, from Carolina's pine 

The rosin-gum is stealing ; 
For yon, the dark-eyed Florentine 

Her silken skein is reeling ; 
For you, the dizzy goatherd roams 

His rugged Alpine ledges ; 
For you, round all jier shepherds' homes 

Blooms England's thorny hedges." 

The poet takes us from the shoemaker's bench to the great pam- 
pas of South America, with their swarms of cattle ; to the Spanish 
Main, with its ships loaded with hides ; to the forests of oak and 
hemlock ; to the pine forests of Carolina ; to the silk workers across 
the sea, under Italian skies ; to the goatherds in the wild Alps ; to 
the shepherd homes in Merrie England. What an interesting pic- 
ture it has become. It is no longer the shoemaker in his leather 
apron, but " Each and All." 

In some such manner our pupils may be led to see how families, 
communities, states, and nations are related. Let us ask questions 
like the following : Who are working to make the houses we live in? 
What hands have produced the cotton cloth that we wear? Can 
you trace these oranges back to the lands where they grew ? Who 
helped to make grandmother's cup of tea? In what way does 
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"Trade" help "Spade"? What does our State send to other 
States? What does Europe send to us? What do we send 
to Europe? In how many ways is commerce carried on? Will 
you trace the ostrich feather over the routes it may have trav- 
eled, and think of yourself as taking the journey? Where may 
this sack of wheat go before it is made into bread ? Shall we go 
with it, and describe the journey ? 

Our lessons in geography should be made a series of earth pic- 
tures, so beautiful and clear in their outline, and so closely related, 
that, once seen, they cannot be forgotten. Let us remember that 
pupils cannot afford to spend many precious years in learning 
almost endless littles. Let us give them the grand facts, and espe- 
cially those which relate to man — to the earth as his home. — 
School Education. 



I recently observed a lesson in preliminary geography in. a 
second-year grade. 

The teacher began the lesson by saying : "lam thinking of a 
certain country." The pupils then asked the teacher various ques- 
tions regarding the vegetation, animals, and inhabitants of the 
country, in order to determine from her answers what country she 
was thinking of. The following questions will illustrate the nature 
of those asked by the pupils : 

Does tea grow there? Does rice grow there? Does the black 
bear live there? Are there silk-worms in that country? Do the 
people wear wooden shoes ? Do they eat rats ? etc 

When a sufficient number of questions had been asked to indicate 
to the teacher that the pupils were thinking of the country she had 
in mind, she asked if any one could write the name of the country 
on the board. One pupil was chosen from the volunteers, and 
wrote upon the board the name " China," which the teacher stated 
was right. She then, in turn, questioned them closely on the vege- 
tation, animals, and inhabitants. — Exchange. 



The rule for geography-teaching is to teach less and less about a 
country the farther you get from home. Teach more about your 
own State than about the bordering States, and more about those 
than others more distant. 

For illustrations, we have been sending to the principal railroad 
lines throughout the country for their illustrated circulars ; also pro- 
curing views from some of the many illustrated papers. We cut the 
pictures from the paper and paste them, at the corners, upon a sheet 
of manilla paper about twenty-four by thirty inches. A roller is 
placed at each end, and we have one of the best of maps for geog- 
raphy work. The pictures are classified. Some charts will be 
entirely about the polar regions, another about Florida, another 
about Alaska, the number of pictures determining our classification. 
Our teachers are requested to make " geographical scrap-books," 
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containing history, descriptions and interesting matter pertaining to 
different sections of the country, such items being round in the 
many papers now in circulation. 

These scraps should be classified into "home" and "foreign." 
Another classification should be made into those pertaining to the 
« north," " east," " south," and " west" 

The productions are taught by putting an outline-map upon the 
floor or rostrum and then haying toe pupils bring iron, coal, differ- 
ent woods, silver, gold, cotton, wheat, sugar, rice, tobacco, hemp, 
wool, spices, etc., and place them upon those regions where they are 
produced in notable quantities, the pupils criticising the judgment 
of the one locating. 

This will require study on the part of the teacher. You cannot 
go to the class and open your text-book and find a question to fling 
at a class, and then hunt in the book to see if it is correctly answered. 

No one can doubt that this system is far superior to the old pro- 
cess. It comprises books of travel, histories, scraps of information, 
personal experiences, map-drawing, productions, and last, but not 
least, geography illustrated, thus fixing in the mind of the child 
definite ideas concerning the earth. — School Moderator. 



I said not long ago to one of the most intelligent men I have 
ever met : " Let me examine you in geography. Which way is 
Berlin from Paris?" He gave me the direction. "Now," said I, 
" did my question call up these places to your mind as cities occu- 
pying space, having dimensions of length and breadth V " No," 
said he, " I thought of them only as points and considered the 
direction of one from the other." In short, for the purpose of his 
answer, they were dots on a map. Now, I believe this is right 
mental action, and that the ability to recall these dots in their 
proper position on the map is one worth gaining. 

Let us, then, by all the means in our power, while our pupils are 
taking their second study of the grand divisions and countries of 
the world, impress maps upon their minds. By many artful ques- 
tions, as the map lies before the pupil, lead him to see it. 



Books in Great Britain. — Of absolutely new works pub- 
lished during the year 1885 in Great Britain, the greatest number 
come under the head of Juvenile Books and Tales, which number 
six hundred and seventy-one; but if new editions as well as fresh 
publications are taken into consideration, those books on theology, 
sermons, etc., lead the way with a total of eight hundred and forty- 
seven, of which six hundred and thirty-six are new. Of the novels 
there were four hundred and fifty-five published for the first time, 
and two hundred and forty republished in new editions. The books 
of history and biography numbered altogether four hundred and 
eighty-one. The smallest number of publications belongs to the 
division of law, in which only one hundred and twenty-nine appear, 
and of these only seventy-two for the first time. 
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"BOYS WILL BE BOYS." 

This well-known adage will remain in the minds of many stu- 
dents of a certain learned professor, who used it in season and out 
of season to excuse their wanton disregard of good order, and, 
doubtless, will suggest to the minds of many of them the certainty 
of which they were possessed, that it was an evidence of weakness, 
and an adequate explanation of the failure of his efforts at discipline. 

Years may have in some instances revoked this judgment, for 
there is certainly a right meaning as well as a right use of the old 
adage, and not only can some of those who were thus dealt with 
look back with respect to this system of government, but are most 
ready to acknowledge that in the fullness of time it accomplished 
that at which it aimed. A combative spirit that either hampers or 
destroys the freedom and innocence of childhood can boast of no 
successes that are more than sacrifices. A proper development of 
a boy's .nature does not necessarily suggest restraint, although the 
old Greek philosopher thought so, and felt that it was more dis- 
couraging work than the breaking of a colt Restraint is the pain- 
ful alternative in discipline, necessary at times, but always unfor- 
tunate. Any system of government that makes the governed sus- 
picious or artful defeats itself, for, although it brings a calm over 
the surface of the life it rules, and can boast of apparent success, 
its results are as evil grafts yielding fruits of disorder, as they come 
in succession. 

Boys have proven, again and again, that if discipline is made a 
contest thej are bound to be the successful contestants, they can 
conceal their evil — and I believe there is no greater misfortune for 
a family or a school than to have the leaven of unrighteousness 
working in the dark. 

I have heard a learned and experienced man express himself 
strongly on this subject, and his conclusion seemed to me of more 
than passing interest. "I have a theory, finally," he said, " that 
children can only be ruled through their affections, and that the 
old adage is abundantly verified, * that love must lead learning/ " 
There are so many instances where this principle is applied with- 
out apparent success that many discredit it. They will rule, of 
course, by love, but forget that " love suffereth long and is kind," 
and in times of extremity, revert to methods of force and repression. 
Bacon's aphorism may have resulted from observing men, but seems 
specially applicable to children, " force maketh nature more violent 
in the return." Many of those who have been ruled by love, and 
who realize that their wayward impulses were not always checked 
by it, can, nevertheless, testify to its power in finally overruling 
them for good. The statement that our spirits must be subdued 
accords well with accepted notions of a fallen state and a sinful 
nature, and it is likely true that even in young hearts the tree of 
knowledge has yielded forbidden fruit that must be thoroughly 
purged away, but the inborn innocence and simplicity of childhood, 
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the child nature, must not be slain. Our systems of discipline and 
education only accord with the highest standard as they encourage 
the growth of this, are willing somewhat that boys should be boys, 
and not expect from them either the thoughtfulness or deliberate 
foresight of men. 

Purely mechanical systems of government are often very success- 
ful, and this is notably so in military institutions. By summary 
punishment and care in drill very much is accomplished ; but 1 
question whether more is not lost than gained — whether men are not 
reduced to the condition of machines proper without a sense of pro- 
priety — quiet when occasion demands it without feeling the power 
of quiet. We most of us know how distasteful the good things of 
life can be made if they are forced upon us, and the necessity which 
we feel that culture in any direction is a growth and not a creation, 
is doubly operative with children. Their tender sensibilities can be 
forced with great ease, but the balance and harmony that can only 
perfect their characters in after years is as easily destroyed, 

It would seem, after all, that there is no stronger operative force 
in shaping aright the characters of the young than an abiding sense, 
on the part of those who have the work in charge, that they are 
almost entirely dependent upon " the hands which reach through 
nature shaping men." Their utmost efforts often seem in vain — 
indeed, the best efforts of the best men are sometimes apparently 
mocked by the sequel — so that the most that any can do is to wait 
reverently, in the poet's words, 



" The breath of heaven, the 
Spirit of our God." 

J. Henry Babtlett. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE, 1886. 

In looking over the list of students during the six years since the 
Society was organized, I find they number two hundred and ninety- 
eight. Many have read with us more than one year (a few four, 
five, and even six years), so that the two hundred and ninety-eight 
students of different terms represent but two hundred individuals* 
As one aim in our organizing was to include young men (to whom 
the Boston Society is not open), it may be of interest to know that 
they form very nearly one-fourth of those who have joined us. A 
first hasty glance at the grades made one fear the reports would not 
compare favorably with those of last year, when the highest rank 
was given to half the students ; but a closer inspection led to the 
conclusion that the small proportion of high grades is due to an ad- 
vanced standard of the work done — the quality of which is in reality 
better than it was previously, and that we might adopt the opinion 
of a correspondent, who said : " I believe the Society is assuming 
more and more the character of a healthy school." While this is 
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the case we can afford to be patient and plodding, as well as hopeful 
and zealous, even though we do not increase rapidly ; for we have 
only crept up from fifty-four last year to fifty-six this. Fifty-nine 
correspondences have been required and twelve hundred and seventy- 
five letters and postals have passed in carrying on the affairs of the 
Society. Two hundred and nine volumes were sent from the library 
and sixteen from other sources, besides some magazines. 

Pennsylvania claims about one-half of this year's students, as she 
has of the total number. New Jersey has the next largest per cent., 
and the others are scattered from New Hampshire to North Carolina 
and to California. Ev€n in our small group there is evidence of 
quite a diversity of opportunities. To many there has been no lack 
of educational privileges ; to others there have been given few such 
advantages. While it is delightful to be associated with the bright, 
well-trained mind, there is also a particular pleasure and interest in 
placing within the reach of those outwardly less favored the means 
for which they have longed. 

Let us hear directly from some of the students. You may remem- 
ber a young man in Kansas who worked for three winters in the de- 
partment of geology under great difficulties. Although at present he 
is not a member, his correspondent has kindly continued to write to 
him and help him in any way that she can. We will see that his 
interest has not flagged. He writes : " There have been night meet- 
ings in our school-house this winter (arithmetic and spelling schools). 
For a change we would choose other subjects. One night ' Mineral 
Coal ' was one of them. The boy who drew this refused to speak. 
I was then called upon, and as the school was composed of only a 
dozen or fifteen neighbors, I mustered courage to tell them a little 
about the kinds and formation of coal according to Dana. 'The 
Sun 9 was a subject chosen for the next night. Brother thought 
there was nothing about the sun that we could find to talk about, 
but I prepared myself from my book on astronomy, and he changed 
his mind before I was through with it." 

If the expressions of the following letter seem strong, please re- 
member that the writer, living in a rugged, mountainous district, 
never had the opportunity of going to school five months of his 
life, but that he has tried hard to do what he could at home- 
study, of which his good, clear handwriting will be one proof: 
" I have been a student in the S. H. C. for two years, and can 
say it has been of more use to me than all the school I ever went 
to. My father is very sickly and has been for years, so I was com- 
pelled to work on the farm to earn a support for the family; 
therefore could not attend school but very little, not more than four 
months in all, but I became enough interested in books to cause 
me to study at home ; but for the lack of books, I made poor prog- 
ress, and my parents being poorly educated, I did not have any 
chance of instruction. Since I joined the S. H. C. the use of books 
and a correspondent have helped me over these troubles, and I can 
look at nature with somewhat intelligent eyes since I have studied 
20 
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geology. I tried to get some of my friends to join with me, but 
some of them said they did not have time to study, while others 
would say they had no time for such foolishness. Most of the young 
men in our neighborhood, I am sorry to say, have time enough to 
drink liquor, and go to balls and other places of amusement. All 
the time I have to study is at nights and odd hours, when I cannot 
work on the farm, ana I would say to any young persons who 
would join the S. H. C, ' Only take care to gather the fragments of 
time, and you will never want leisure for the reading of useful 
books.' " 

A husband and wife — both very busy people — studied together, 
and the wife writes : " My husband says he feels like stopping to 
inquire into every stone he runs across. Although we have neither 
of us done much, I think we will never regret that we undertook 
it (geology) ; it has led us into a new field." 

A California student tells me : "I rejoice that I joined the Society 
for Home Culture, and trust to continue a student for years to come, 
if opportunity is afforded* I have gained much useful information 
in Roman history, but feel there is so much more to learn about it that 
the little I've gained is but a preface to what there is to follow. I 
cannot be grateful enough for the privilege of being guided and 
encouraged in the best methods of studying, also the selection and 
furnishing of books to read. For years I have felt as though I 
wanted some one to take me by the hand and lead me along in this 
way, but have not known to whom to apply that would care to take 
the time or feel an interest." 

Here are snatches from the letters of different pupils : " I have 
always enjoyed history and literature, and wish that I was able 
to give more time to them ; but my time is necessarily limited, and 
on that account I find the Society for Home Culture more to my 
accommodation than any other circle that I know of, as it does not 
require a definite amount of work to be done in a given time, nor 
does it fix the number of minutes to read per day." " I have much 
enjoyed this, as well as the preceding winter's work, and feel that 
besides the more thorough knowledge of United States history 
that I have .gained there have also been acquired better habits of 
reading." '*! have enjoyed botany very much this spring, as the 
flora of Nantucket is so extensive, and is also quite different from 
that of our former home. I have also been delighted with the 
revelations which the microscope unfolds. I should like here to 
say that I cannot too highly appreciate the kind interest that both 
of my correspondents have shown in my work — they have certainly 
left nothing in their power undone to render my studies both attrac- 
tive and improving. 

" There is one thing certain that, if my being a member of the S. 
H. C. has served no other purpose, it has often acted as a spur at 
times when, perhaps, I should have done nothing else by the way of 
reading. I should be loth to part with the ideas that I have gleaned 
from Le Conte, and no doubt I shall profit not a little by the reading, 
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as I have endeavored to digest as well as possible what I have gone 
over. I hope to take several courses of reading under the auspices 
of the Society." 

The teacher of church history reports : " Although the amount 
of work done does not seem great — from the letters of my assistants 
and my own correspondence with these pupils, I can but feel it has 
justified the existence of such a course of reading. I feel assured 
from expressions of gratitude received from those who have done 
most that the reverential reading of the history of the Christian 
Church on earth has a right place and work to do among our 
people." 

It may be said of the students in general that several are expect- 
ing to read during the summer and more to rejoin us in the autumn. 

A PAPER READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HOME CULTURE 
SOCIETY. WRITTEN BY A STUDENT IN THE SOCIETY, A FARMER 
IN MICHIGAN, 

"I have been requested to write something for this annual meet- 
ing, giving my views as to how such a Society is helpful to busy 
people, and including something of my own experience. (I believe 
that one reason for the request was that I am supposed to lead a 
busy life, and it has, in truth, been so busy for the last few weeks 
that I have not been able to give the time I ought to the prepara- 
tion of this paper.) 

"I believe it to be true that most men need some object outside of 
their daily toil to occupy their thoughts, to give variety to their 
lives, to awaken their enthusiasm, and prevent life from becoming 
a dreary routine of toil, devoid of interest or joy. A favored few 
are so absorbed in their work, so enthusiastically in love with their 
calling, that they, perhaps, need nothing else; but most men, com- 
pelled by circumstances, or an unfortunate choice, to labor at some 
occupation they do not really love, need some object outside to give 
zest to life, to prevent intellectual and moral stagnation. Many 
turn to most unfortunate sources for such an object. Some seek it in 
the society to be found in the saloon and in its intoxicating cup ; 
some in the excitement of the gaming table ; others in various other 
more or lees evil courses. In various ways efforts are made to sup- 
ply this need. The Society for Home Culture offers an incentive, 
and places in the way the means to a profitable and useful outside 
object that may well fill the need in many lives. In some one of 
the varied courses, all, of a studious or literary turn, may find some 
subject which will be congenial, and in the pursuit of which plea- 
sure and satisfaction as well as profit may be found. 

"Judging from my own experience, the greatest aid received is in 
the incentive afforded to persistent, regular work. One may prom- 
ise himself to devote so much time regularly to a certain study, but 
if at any time there is a feeling of disinclination for the task, or 
some stronger attraction arises, there is little to hinder his resolving 
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that for this time I will let it pass, and with this often occurring, 
little progress is made and the idea is soon dropped altogether ; but 
haying made a promise to another, he feels in honor bound to keep 
it if possible. He desires to make a good showing of work done in 
his report, and feels anxious to derive all the benefit possible from 
his connection with the Society. The monthly letters from corres- 
pondents do much to encourage and stimulate, and afford all need- 
nil aid. I believe that busy people who make the effort are al- 
most invariably surprised at the amount they can accomplish by 
devoting a very little time each day to some one object ; and, if all 
the spare minutes are saved, most persons will find that they have more 
leisure than they imagine. Five minutes, if that is all one has at 
the time, is worth very much more than one-twelfth of an entire 
hour, yea, than one-sixth of an hour, at any kind of study of books. 
But busy people will find that they cannot do everything. A choice 
must be made. Many pleasant and even profitable things must be 
left undone, if a study would be pursued to any purpose. A very 
short time will suffice to glean the really important news of the day 
from any good paper, and the rest of its contents had better be 
omitted. Duty's call should always be heeded, but the voice of plea- 
sure rarely; and, believe me, at the end of a month or a year, the 
loss from denying all these calls will be felt to be very small, while 
the gain and progress made in any study will be gratifying, and the 
source of real and substantial satisfaction. 

" The Society for Home Culture is doing a good and noble work, 
and its plan is better adapted to meet the wants of those who desire 
to be thorough students than that of any similar society known to 
me. Regretting much that I cannot be with you in person this day, 
I send my best wishes for the future prosperity and success of the 
Society, with my hearty thanks for the help it has been to me." 

A.K.P. 



FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

" Still sits the school-house by the road," quoted Aunt Ruth, as 
we passed it in our afternoon ride one pleasant summer day ; " but," 
she added, " it is as much changed inside as out. Only the thick 
walls, with their rough, uneven stones, keep the likeness of the old 
house as I knew it, and the appliances and government of the 
school itself are as unlike what they were in my day, as the cupola 
on the roof or the furnace in the cellar. 

"When I hear children with a ten weeks' vacation in summer, to 
say nothing of Christmas and Easter holidays, talking about how 
hard it is to go to school in hot weather, I look back to the long 
summer days spent within those walls, with never a thought of more 
than one afternoon in a week out of school. I suppose children are 
different nowadays even in the country ; all the conditions of life 
seem to have changed — but, so far as I see, we were as healthy and 
happy as the little folks I know now. 
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" Ah, that is where the old spring used to be 1 I suppose it is all 
choked up now." 

" Tell me something more about the old country school/ 9 1 said, 
as she relapsed into silence, gazing about her at the tall trees on the 
hill-slope and the little stream at its foot, as if she almost expected 
to see some of her former playmates. 

" Well, I was seven years old when I began to come. Mother 
taught me my letters at home, and then I went to a school for small 
children kept by a neighbor, a poor woman with a young family 
and a lazy husband, who carried on our lessons and her household 
duties at the same time. 

" I don't think I learned much there, and remember well the inter* 
est with which I used to watch for the baby to waken from his nap, 
when I crept into the old cradle that stood in the corner by the tall 
clock, curled myself up, and slept until school was over. However, 
I was the smallest scholar, and the others did more work. 'At any 
rate, it keeps her out of mischief/ mother used to say. 

" But at last the day came when, with a new ' sprigged calico ' dress 
and sunbonnet to match, a little willow basket for my dinner, and 
many fears of * the master ' in my heart, I set out for my first day 
at the district school. 

" It is no wonder that I went with dread, for the master who had 
left just before my term began was a cruel man, and I had heard 
stories of boys put in the middle of the floor to bend over and keep 
their forefingers on a certain nail-head in the floor until their backs 
ached; and of a girl who was gagged with his handkerchief for 
talking in class. I had seen my older sister come home with her 
ears bleeding from being lifted off the floor by them, and holding 
her so for some minutes. 

" But the ' committee men ' had made a different choice this time, 
and I soon learned to love the cheery, brisk little man, who was 
always ready to indulge a ' good little lady/ even to the point of 
allowing her to wear about her neck his long gold watch-chain. 

"How we valued his little ' head scholars, which were distributed 
every night ! In each class, the child who had stood at its head 
through the day was given a small slip of paper with 'head 
scholar' written on it in red ink, and seven of these entitled us to a 
picture. It was such a picture as you may see now on the most 
common advertisement card; but in those days, when children's 
books were almost unknown, and others but scantily illustrated, it 
was a treasure indeed. I have still preserved in an old scrap-book 
'James and His Dog Trim/ which I won by my 'head scholars' 
in reading class. 

" Beading was my strong point. Our first book was Jack Hal- 
yard, which was followed by the English Header and Sequel. 
Most of the class might almost as well have read Greek for any 
understanding of the words, and we gave them in a ' sing-song/ 
chanting way, that made the meaning still more obscure. But I 
was always good at a long word, and could go through ' The her- 
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mit of the hill, Mizar,' and ' O bloody Jugurtha V with a rapidity 
which gained me high honors ! 

"'The vision of Mirzah' (that excellent old allegory !) is always 
connected in my mind with the drowsy summer day when I first 
read it I can almost hear the sound of whetting scythes and men's 
voices that was wafted by the breeze from farmer Stidham's mowing 
field, and smell the old * crown' roses on the master's desk. It was 
that afternoon that Joe Wells ran a thorn in his foot, chasing a 
squirrel on his way to the spring, and the master, when he had 

fulled it out, sent me to get some cabbage leaves from Widow 
latch's garden to bind it up and * keep out the fever/ as he said. 

" Next to the reading lessons, I liked geography and ' singing 
capitals.' Maps were unknown, and globes we had only heard of, 
our substitute being an apple on a knitting-needle, when the master 
explained the shape of the earth. 

" We had no blackboards, and wrote with quill pens, the mending 
of which was no small part of the master's duties. Our * copy 
plates' were slips of cardboard, with wise axioms, such as 'Monu- 
ments of Learning are Durable as Brass ' printed upon them, with 
a lavish use of flourishes and capital letters. 

"The 'single rule of three' was our usual limit in 'cyphering,' 
and I remember but one scholar who had passed it, a large-headed 
boy, who sat alone in one corner, and who, it was whispered, was 
' in algebra,' with much the same feeling as if he had been in some 
foreign country. 

"But if our lessons were few, our pleasures were many. Going to 
the spring was one, and it was a point of honor with us to drink as 
much water as possible, and be particular about washing our slates, 
so as to make the trips as frequent as possible. 

" We took turns in going, and kept count ourselves, so long as we 
did not forget to ' turn the shingle.' The shingle hung by the door, 
and had 'Out' chalked in large letters on one side and 'In' on 
the other. We turned the first as we went, the second on our re- 
turn, so that only one scholar was missing from the room at a time. 
Of course, we made the trip last as long as we dared, and Widow 
Hatch's son Bill, who lived conveniently near and was fleet of foot, 
would sometimes run home and get a cake or piece of pie, which he 
brought back safely hidden in his trousers' pocket. 

" But ' noons' gave us the best chance for fun, and I never could 
tell whether I enjoyed them most in summer or winter. 

" Our ' play houses ' at the foot of the old mossy trees, whose roots 
divided them into 'rooms,' and well stocked with bits of 'willow- 
pattern and other bright-colored ware ' for dishes, gave us many a 
pleasant hour. 

"We made visits, and exchanged our household goods with as much 
interest as any ' Bric-a-Brac Club.' How glad we were when 
Lavinia Brown's mother broke two plates of what Lavinia called 
her ' vine-y chiny,' and she brought the pieces to school to give 
her friends ! 
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"Then we had the brook for wading, fishing, and ' tad-pole ' hunt- 
ing, to say nothing of 'jumping pats/ an exciting sport which 
consisted in seeing who could go the greatest distance by leaping 
from one rock to another, and which was apt to end with a ' souse 
into some deep pool. 

" But the winter * noons ' were delightful, too. How hungry we 
were for our dinners. And what fun to see what each basket con- 
tained and make ' trades ' — a plump, green pickle for a ' piece ' 
(which meant what we call a ' sandwich ' now), a bite of cake for 
a spoonful of jelly. 

" I remember the Stidham boys and their battered old basket, 
which had done good service as a football. There were five of 
them, and Joe, the eldest, generally made an attack on the basket 
at * recess/ so when noon came he soon finished his own share and 
Dick's, too. Dick ate Tom's, and Tom, Barn's. Sam took what 
was left, so that poor little Ted depended mostly on the charity of 
the * big girls.' 

" Sometimes, when we had played all the games we could think of, 
the boys would take up two or three loose floor-boards and descend 
into the dark hole beneath, where they crawled about, groaning 
and roaring to terrify the little ones, and finally coming up with 
heads and backs covered with cobwebs and great store of lost 
slate pencils and marbles which had fallen down the cracks. 

" At the close of school, when the ' head scholars ' had been given 
out and books put away, the roll was called, but not as it is done 
now. The master was given a list of the taxpayers of the district, 
which he read over and one child in each family reported the 
number present from that household as the father's name was called. 
We had quite a variety — from • slow Jim/ who, when * Zachariah 
Stevens ' was called, always drawled out ' w-a-n ' (one), to pert 
little Sally Slocum, who would briskly reply to ' Peter Slocum/ 
9 Eight : Dode, Beck, Seth, Han, Sally, Tilly, Pete, Bob !' 

"Then, at the words ' school dismissed/ how gladly we set off on 
our homeward way. Some of us had long walks, but we trudged 
off without thinking it any hardship, and only when there was a 
storm, or in the spring when the roads were ' axle deep/ did we 
expect to see our fathers waiting for us with their ' dearborns/ or 
the old white horse who patiently carried the seven little Lynams 
sitting all along his back like sparrows on a telegraph wire. 

" But what a history I have been giving. Ah, welt, I have reached 
the age when many of our thoughts are with the * angel of the 
backward look/ and some of the pleasantest days of my past were 
spent in the little country school-house." F. 



The design of school discipline is to make those subject to it 
better citizens. A good government is an enjoyable government. — 
American Journal of Education. 
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AN OYSTER-SHELL. 

The above-named object was studied for six days in the museum 
of the Illinois Normal University by a class of nine pupils (aver- 
age age eleven years) during the fall term of '85. 

The class had studied many animals — some living, some mounted, 
others in parts. With some of these objects they were familiar ; 
others, strange at first, became interesting by close-seeing and care- 
Ail reading. 

The one named was chosen because it was thought to be alto- 
gether new to them. 

Each pupil was given an oyster-shell, and the work of seeing and 
doing began at once. 

The facts here named were developed day by day in the order 
given, but space forbids writing the questions and answers showing 
how such facts were secured. 

WHAT? 

Not all were agreed as to the name of the object. One pupil 
thought it was a clam-shell ; another, the shell of an oyster. One 
member stated that a clam-shell had its parts " smooth and alike." 
From this statement, all were agreed to give the object its true 
name. 

SHELL OB SHELLS? 

Some doubt was expressed as to the oyster having one or two 

shells. 
One bright pupil said that " it was one shell in two parts/' 
Here the class was given the word " valves," and the plan of the 

work so far outlined on the blackboard. 

VALVES? 

The shell was then placed as it was thought it would be found in 
the sea, but here opinions differed. This question was not settled 
for two days. 

By seeing, handling, and comparing, one valve was found to be 
larger, deeper, and thicker than the other. Certain marks on its 
surface led all to believe that this was the lower one. 

The class was told to call this one the left and the other the 
right valve of the shell. 

Some one readily described the right valve as smaller, flatter, and 
thinner than the left. 

The hinge was studied, and the action of the dark-colored pad 
illustrated by placing a small piece of rubber near the hinge of a 
door and then closing it. On moving the knob, the door flew open. 

The oyster does not need to open his shell — this elastic pad does 
it. He often needs to bring the valves together, and for this pur- 
pose he has a muscle, its attachment being the black spot or scar 
shown on the inner face of each valve. 
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The hinge is at the anterior end of the oyster, and the broad, 
thin portion of the shell at the posterior end. 

At this stage of the work, books treating of the oyster were fur- 
nished the class, and a day set apart for reading. 

At the next meeting most of the following facts were made 
known: 

A baby-oyster is called " spat," and for a short time — from one 
to six days — he swims about by means of small hair-like bodies on 
his surface. Soon he settles upon some object — rock, sand, or scrap 
at the bottom of the sea. 

Headless, without legs or arms, he must be content to take such 
food as the water-currents bring. The valves begin to grow, and, 
at first, are alike in size and shape. 

Evidently, the newest shell must be next to the animal. His 
house must be built as he grows. Each layer indicates a year of 
growth. 

All were now prepared for the next topic. 

AGE? 

The shells were taken home by the pupils, and placed in strong 
vinegar and scrubbed. The next day the shells were placed on the 
table — some of them nearly snow white. The layers or plates were 
readily counted — the smallest number five, the largest thirteen. 

An oyster-shell was recently shown Professor Lockwood, of Eng- 
land, that had thirty plates. He gave his opinion that the oyster 
was thirty years old. This was found to be correct, as the oyster- 
man said he planted the bed in 1855, at Keyport, N. J. 

One of the shells was now sawn lengthwise before the class, and 
all could then count the plates by looking at the freshly prepared 
edge. 

The shells were taken home again, and vinegar and friction ap- 
plied on the inner surface from the hinges to the opposite edge. 

This experiment showed a series of scars — places of attachment 
— of the muscle that closed the valves. 

The number of these scars tells the age, as the muscle moves out 
with the growing animal and his new-formed house. 

On looking at the back of the shell, near the hinge, ridges and 
grooves were found — the number also indicating the age. 

Thus we had before us four ways of telling the age of an oyster 
by his shell. 

The term was at its close. The desire to study the animal that 
made such a house was as strong as any teacher could wish his pu- 
pils to possess. 

They are now just as much interested in something else. — Illinois 
School Journal. 



Why stay we on the earth, unless to grow ? — Robert Browning. 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Haverpord College Observatory, Sixth month 3d, 1886. 

The question of star colors has been receiving attention from the 
hand of an English gentleman, W. S. Franks. He has examined 
carefully the colors of a list of one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-three of the brightest stars, with especial reference to the 
distribution in the heavens of the different colors. He finds nine 
hundred and sixty-two white stars, six hundred and fourteen yellow, 
one hundred and sixty-eight orange, ten red, fifteen green, fifty-nine 
blue, fifty-eight purple, and seven, for some reason, have no colors 
given. He finds that the constellations which contain a large per- 
centage of white stars are in or near the Milky Way and wherever 
stars are closely associated together, while the yellow and orange 
stars are most plentiful in large, straggling constellations. 

It is well known that a certain kind of spectrum is connected 
with certain star colors. The yellow stars belong to the class of 
our sun, and include such bright stars as Capella. The white stars, 
like Vega, have a spectrum of a great number of fine lines, and the 
red give a banded spectrum. It has been a favorite theory that 
the colors indicate the age of the stars, if not in years, at least in 
development ; that the white are the youngest — as they cool they 
become yellow, then red, and, finally, invisible, just as a piece of 
iron would in cooling down from a white heat. There is much to 
commend this idea, though, of course, as to the relative ages of the 
stars we know very little, and some changes appear to be in the 
opposite direction. Perhaps there are people to whom the idea of 
different colors in stars is a novelty. They have a general idea that 
there are bright points of light overhead at nights, and probably 
they have observed, in a general way, that some are brighter than 
others. It will not require a very close watch, however, to add to 
the knowledge of the sky the additional fact that they are differ- 
ently colored. Castor and Pollux, which now shine in the west in 
the evening, are very evidently diverse, and a careful amateur can 
go over the heavens and notice among the brighter stars quite a 
variety. 

But a telescope increases the capacities for this work immensely. 
Nearly all the very red stars are too faint to be seen by the naked 
eye, and many which show the strongest contrasts of color are 
double stars, which require considerable magnifying power to sepa- 
rate them. Blue and green stars are never solitary, but associated 
with a red or a yellow star, which is nearly always brighter, so that 
color has something to do with association. There are also some- 
times clusters of stars which show great variety of color. Sir John 
Herschel describes one in the Southern Hemisphere which resembled 
a mass of colored gems. There is probably a prolific field of dis- 
covery yet undeveloped in connection with star colors. — L S. in 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 

IV. 

Seven months ago not an English statesman favored Home Rule 
for Ireland, but on the night of Sixth mo. 7th, when the division 
on the second reading occurred in the House of Commons, there 
were three hundred and eleven votes for the bill to three hundred 
and forty-one against it. 

Had Gladstone made the concessions demanded, the measure 
might have passed ; but they were not made. Hartington and 
Chamberlain secured enough votes, with the aid of the Conserva- 
tives, to place the Government in the minority, and the bill wa» 
lost The Queen has consented to a dissolution of Parliament and 
to the ordering of a new election. Harrington's strongest objection 
to the bill was that the country had not been heard from, but it 
soon will be, and probably in Gladstone's favor. 

Meanwhile the feet that over three hundred members of the 
House are in favor of Home Rule makes it apparent that the 
measure must pass in some form before a great while. It is what 
every State ana Territory of the United States enjoys, and Ireland 
does not, for she has no power over her own domestic affairs. The 
new elections will probably take place early next month, and the- 
Premier's appeal to the electors is a model of clear statement and 
telling brevity. Lord Salisbury, the Tory leader, advises the Irish 
to emigrate if they cannot be satisfied under a united British 
rule, but the prospects are indeed bright for a reform if Gladstone's 
appeal is well grounded. 

King Ludwig II, of Bavaria, who has for some time been an 
imbecile, committed suicide by drowning at Munich Sixth mo. 14th. 
Always eccentric, he had, in a prosaic world, lived in a fairyland 
of his own creation, which quickly consumed his private fortune 
and more than the annual revenues. A regency had Deen appointed 
a few days before his death, which will probably be continued. 

The birth of a new King for Spain has been hailed with acclama- 
tion at Madrid, but the little Aiphonso XIII seems likely to have 
a stormy time of it in this wicked world ! Spain is famous for its 
political unsettlement, and the recent announcement by Don Carlos, 
that he will never renounce his claims to the throne, is not calcu- 
lated to quiet matters any. He has just been left a handsome for- 
tune by one of his admirers, so he will not lack for funds to carry 
on his warfare. 

The labor troubles in this country appear to have mostly quieted 
down, the eight-hour movement having failed almost everywhere. 
In Chicago and Milwaukee many persons have been indicted for 
rioting and murder, and in New x ork Johann Most, said to be one 
of the principal leaders of the Anarchists, has been imprisoned for 
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inciting to riot. The Knights of Labor have been holding a con- 
vention at Cleveland, in which they decided that no strike or boy- 
cott shall be ordered except by consent of the Executive Committee ; 
but they have detracted from this by choosing a Committee who ap- 
pear to thoroughly believe in these methods rather than arbi- 
tration. 

Qrover Cleveland, President of the United States, was quietly 
married at the Executive Mansion on Sixth mo. 2d to Frances 
Folsom, a young lady of Buffalo and the daughter of his former 
law partner. The average American looks upon the President as a 
piece of personal property to be thought and talked about, hence 
there was much gossip, which might have been prevented had the 
parties concerned quietly recognized this fact instead of surrounding 
the marriage with so much mystery. His wife, we are told, is an 
accomplished person, and qualified to preside with tact as the 
nation s social head. 

When Hymen comes to the front door, politics go to the rear, and 
for the time all differences are forgotten in extending heartiest good 
wishes to the President and his bride. This is the first marriage of 
a President in the White House, and the first bachelor President to 
marry at all. James Buchanan, the only other single man, kept 
the record unbroken. John Tyler was married in New York in 
1844, during his term of office ; Jefferson, Jackson, Van Buren, and 
Arthur were widowers ; the other Presidents had their wives to pre- 
side during their respective terms. 

A bill, originating in the Senate, appropriating eight hundred 
thousand dollars to carry the mails on United States steamers to 
foreign ports — mainly South America — and favored by our South- 
ern seaboard cities has been defeated in the House. This seems 
unfortunate, as the carrying of our mails by foreign lines, for which 
we annually pay an immense sum, tends to increase the commerce 
of other nations at our expense. There are eighty-nine steamships 
running from Europe to Brazil, and but three from America ; 
twenty-one lines to the Argentine Republic from Europe, and 
none from here. We ought to have their trade, and would, were 
any encouragement given the steamship companies. 

Jaehne, the chief of the New York bribe-taking aldermen, has 
been convicted and sentenced to nine years' imprisonment at hard 
labor. 

Daniel Manning, Secretary of the Treasury, having proved an 
efficient officer, the country is loth to part with him, so he has ac- 
cepted a long vacation to recruit his railing health, instead of resign- 
ing his position. 

Alice Key Pendleton, wife of the present Minister to Germany, 
and daughter of F. S. Key, author of the " Star Spangled Banner," 
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was killed by being thrown from a carriage in Central Park Fifth 
mo. 20th, 1886. 

John Kelly, for yean a prominent politician and office-holder in 
New York, died Sixth mo. 1st, 1886. 
Sixth mo. 15th, 1886. Gleaner. 

Influence of Public School Teachers. — Most people do 
not appreciate the moral work done by the teachers in the school 
term, quite apart from any work in books and lessons. The 
" course of study " is changed from year to year, and we hope it is 
improving, because, gradually, more attention is given to the kind 
of instruction needed by the children. But, after all, it is their 
daily intercourse with refined and conscientious teachers which 
really educates the children, and it is of far more consequence than 
any technical system pursued. 

Strangers who visit our public schools are puzzled to know where 
we keep the children of " the very poorest families." They do not 
recognize them in the rows of neat-looking boys and girls before 
them, and are unwilling to believe that the children sitting there, 
with white aprons and nice shoes and stockings, and clean faces 
and hands, have come from the most squalid parts of Boston, from 
" homes " that do not deserve the name. But their teachers, know- 
ing all about these homes, have been daily teaching them the self- 
respect that comes from cleanliness and neatness. — Edxoard Everett 
Hale in " Vacation-Schools, in Boston" in St. Nicholas. 



Teachers should remember that it is not their business to remove 
difficulties from before their pupils but to teach them how to over- 
come them. The mental discipline furnished by a determined effort 
on the part of a pupil to surmount obstacles in the path of his pro- 
gress constitutes the best part of his education. In fact, the inter- 
est of pupils cannot be kept up in any other way. The more you 
work for them the more their enthusiasm will flag, until at last they 
become totally passive, putting forth no earnest effort whatever. 
On the contrary, the more they do for themselves the more they 
wish to do, until their triumphant progress from one success to 
another fills them with an enthusiasm Which stimulates to higher 
effort and more earnest endeavor. They will then be truly edu- 
cated, not in the doing of a few things by set rules or formula?, but 
intellectually developed, educated in the fullest sense of the word, 
their mental activities quickened, and all the faculties of their 
being brought into perfect harmony,— The Fountain. 



Lessons in morality and politeness are best given as opportunity 
offers, during the year, by some pupil's neglect of these duties. 
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QUERY. 

No. 92. — Can any of the readers of The Student inform who is 
the author of the poem, " Only Waiting/' the first two lines of whioh 
are thus : 

" Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown " ? 

, F. E. J. 



ITEMS. 



— The chair of mathematics at Wilmington College, vacated by 
the removal of Professor Edwards to Haverford College, will be 
filled by Henry C. Fellow, of Westfield, Ind., a graduate of Earl- 
ham this year. 

— The oratorical contest of the Earlham Juniors took place Fifth 
mo. 28th. Five orations were offered, all of which have decided 
merit and show that the Earlham youth give earnest thought to the 
questions of the day. The subjects were — " Three Stages of Litera- 
ture," "Fraternities," "The Coining Civilization," "The African 
Question," and " Will Our Strikes Destroy UsT 

— The closing exercises of Friends' School, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, occurred on the 18th of last month. The Principal, Henry 
N. Hoxie, resigned with the beginning of the term, after long ser- 
vice, for a year's rest, and not, as was incorrectly implied in our last 
issue, with a view to permanent retirement from teaching. 

Isaac M. Cox has been appointed classical teacher in the Ger- 
mantown School. 

— The subjects of the graduating essays at New Garden at the 
commencement, Sixth mo. 1st, show interest in the lessons of the 
past as well as of the present. They were — " The Conflict of Labor 
and Capital," " Patient Continuance," " A Chapter in Church His- 
tory," " Tacitus as a Historian," " Baeda and His Times." An ad- 
dress was delivered on this occasion by J. Henry Smith, of Greens- 
boro. The exercises were all quite satisfactory, the audience large 
and very much interested. 

The work of building new King Hall is commencing. 

— The next volume in the Story of the Nations Series will be 
The Story of Germany, by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. This will 
be followed by The Story of Norway, by Professor Boyesen, 
which contains legendary and historical material probably new to 
American readers. The Story of Spain, by Edward E. and Miss 
Susan E. Hale, will follow the fcorway. The historical narrative 
has been illuminated by a picturesque grouping of the various sto- 
ries and legends which play so important a part in the early Spanish 
chronicles. 
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— At a meeting of the Board of Managers of Haverford College, 
held Sixth mo. 4th, the Faculty for the year 1886-7 was perfected. 
The following new appointments have been made: — Pliny E. Chase, 
LL. D., was made Acting President for the year, the President 
being absent in Europe. J. Rendel Harris, M. A. of Cambridge 
University, England, was given the chair of Bible languages and 
ecclesiastical history. Myron R. Sanford, A. M., the head of the 
classical department of Wyoming Seminary, was made instructor 
in Latin* Levi T. Edwards, A. B., for some time professor of 
mathematics in Wilmington College, Ohio, was given the department 
of engineering, and J. rlavfair McMurrich, Ph. D., now instructor 
in biology in Johns Hopkins University, was made professor in 
biology. The professors m the other positions retain their situa- 
tions. 

The year just closing has been a prosperous one, both from an 
educational and financial standpoint, and the outlook for the new 
one is very encouraging. 

— Harvard College offers summer courses in chemistry. " The 
courses during the summer of 1886 will. be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Comey, and will open July 5th and close August 14th. 
Instruction will be given in general chemistry, qualitative analy- 
sis, quantitative analysis, and organic chemistry. 

"A course in mineralogy will be given. 

" The fee for the course is twenty-five dollars, payable on entering. 
An additional charge, which has averaged from five to six dollars, 
is made for the material and apparatus consumed by each student. 
To cover this a deposit of ten dollars is required on entering, and 
whatever balance remains will be returned when the student closes 
his account. 

"The summer classes are offered the same facilities for laboratory 
work as are open to students during the academic year. The Col- 
lege Library is open for the use of students in these courses. 

"It is desirable that applications for places in the laboratory should 
be made, if possible, not later than June 15th. For this purpose or 
for further information address Arthur M. Comey, Harvard Chem- 
ical Laboratory, Cambridge, Mass." 

— The closing exercises of the William Penn Charter School, Phil- 
adelphia, of which Richard M. Jones is Head Master, were held 
Sixth mo. 11th. 

The prize for recitation was awarded to Henry Arthur Dewey, 
who recited the "Death of President Garfield." 

The prize for declamation was awarded to John Orville Powers, 
whose subject was " William Tell." 

The salutatory in Latin was delivered by Reynolds Driver Brown ; 
essays were read by Pierre Samuel DuPont, Josiah Harmer Penni- 
man, John Orville Powers, Charles Henry Burr, Jr., and Samuel 
Prioleau Bavenel, who also delivered the valedictory. The remain- 
ing members of the graduating class were William Batchelor, 
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George Gale Brook, Henry J. Brown, and William R. Nichol- 
son, Jr. 

For the ensuing year the following appointments to the Faculty 
of the School have been made : A. J. Eaton, B. A. of HarvarcL 
University and Ph. D. of the University of Leipzig, now Princi- 
pal of the Plymouth (Mass.) High School, to the department of 
history, and Isaac Porter, Jr., a graduate of the schools of the 
National Academy of Design, to the department of drawing. 

The list this year comprises two hundred and twenty-eight boys. 

— Great Britain's Newspapers. — According to the News- 
paper Press Directory for 1886, there are now published in the 
United Kingdom two thousand and ninety-three newspapers, dis- 
tributed as follows: England — London, four hundred and nine; 
provinces, one thousand two hundred and twenty-five — one thousand 
six hundred and thirty-four ; Wales, eighty-three ; Scotland, one 
hundred and ninety -three; Ireland, one hundred and sixty-two; 
Isles, twenty-one. Of these there are one hundred and forty-four 
daily papers published in England, six in Wales, twenty-one in 
Scotland, fifteen in Ireland, one in British Isles. In 1846 there 
were published in the United Kingdom five hundred and fifty-one 
journals; of these fourteen were issued daily — viz.: twelve in Eng- 
land and two in Ireland ; but in 1886 there are now established and 
circulated two thousand and ninety-three papers, of which no les& 
than one hundred and eighty-seven are issued daily, showing that 
the press of the country has nearly quadrupled during the last forty 
years. The increase in daily papers has been still more remark- 
able, the daily issues standing one hundred and eighty- seven 
against fourteen in 1846. The magazines now in course of publi- 
cation, including the quarterly reviews, number one thousand three 
hundred and sixty-eight, of which three hundred and ninety-seven 
are of a decidedly religious character, representing the Church of 
England, Wesleyans, Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Roman 
Catholics, and other Christian communities. 



A Suggestion to Primary Teachers. — Once in a while the 
language work may be combined with the number work other than 
requiring "full statements," as our arithmetics direct us. Instead 
of reciting the prosy abstracts 9+7=16, 9—5=4, tell the children 
they may write a little story using the combination, discarding the 
use of the well-worn book, slate, and pepcils, and, instead, make 
little excursions down town, out in the woods, and among their 
treasures at home. They will vie with each other in the variety and 
originality of their stories, the glory of the little maiden who accom- 
plished the daring feat of hitching her small problem to the stars 
in the statement — " Last night I saw eight stars in the sky ; a little 
star cloud came along and put out four of them, and there were four 
stars left," being only eclipsed by the sturdy urchin who went out 
West and killed six Indians on Monday and four Indians on Tues- 
day. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Two subjects have been brought forward in The Student in the 
past few months on which we should like to have the opinions and 
experience of educators. One came in the form of a query difficult 
to answer : " Since there is fashion — and that a changing one — in 
the pronunciation of words, how can one keep pace with these 
changes?" Our own opinion is that while a word is undergoing 
the change there must be more than one pronunciation fairly to be 
counted correct, since educated men use more than one, and the 
custom of polished and intelligent people is generally safe to follow ; 
but we should like to hear from careful pronouncers. 

The other question, briefly discussed in two articles and inviting 
further discussion — on the most effectual methods of making good 
readers — is a very important one, and we wish that all of our teach- 
ers who have given it thought and trial and arrived at some definite 
conclusions would give those conclusions to help others. By good 
readers we do not mean elocutionists, who can read or speak very 
effectively after careful study of their text, but people who have a 
sufficiently quick apprehension of meaning and ready command of 
voice to convey that meaning to take any ordinary book and read 
agreeably to a family circle, and in acting as clerk or secretary to 
do the reading required, according to good Nehemiah's rule — " to 
give the sense and make the people understand the reading." How 
few women can speak to a large company so as to be heard, and how 
many educated men stumble over very simple readipg when it is 
21 321 
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new to them ! The two views presented by the friends who have 
written on this subject may be called the practice theory and the 
scientific, the latter advocating a training by rule of the vocal organs 
to develop power and remedy defects, and the former frequent prac- 
tice in reading aloud under friendly criticism to acquire facility. 
Both are undoubtedly required ; but in what proportion and m 
what order? 

Teachers of experience, please reply. 



Now the old, vexed question of spelling reform has been roused by 
another of our friends, J. P. Gruwell, of Damascus, Ohio, an old 
teacher, to whom we refer any of our readers who take an interest 
in studying schemes for spelling more easily. He says, in a letter 
to The Student : " More than fifty years have elapsed since I en- 
tered the school-room in the capacity of teacher. Soon I became 
impressed with the absurdity of English orthography, as I had much 
to do with learners in the earliest stages of book-learning. While 
thus engaged with the bright, happy little ones, I instituted a course 
of experimentation. Upon its results I constructed an improved, 
or perhaps it would be less offensive to say a reformed, alphabet. 
The idea was perfectly original with me at that time/ 1 



The lack of a pronoun of common gender in our language occa- 
sionally causes the formation of some amusing sentences. Thus, a 
writer, speaking of the natives of Point Barrow, observes : " If any 
thing was given a child it showed its appreciation thereat sometimes 
in words, but more often in smiles and by informing its play-fellows 
that he or she had been shown especial favors by the great white 
captain." An educational article, referring to school-children of 
either sex, says : " We believe there was not a single individual who 
did not understand the full purpose of their act." The pronoun 
whoso might be used more frequently than it now is in cases of this 
sort. The following is a good sentence, in point : " The English 
language itself, with its treasures of great books, is, in my opinion, 
quite capable of furnishing to whoso will study it rightly all the in- 
dispensable means of mental culture." 



The catalogues of the public libraries furnish us with frequent 
useful or cautionary hints. One before us contains, in the account 
of receipts for library maintenance, an item of one thousand two 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars and ninety-one cents received from 
the County Treasurer for " dog tax." The writer of this article was 
not long ago in a Virginia village, where he had occasion to wait 
in a carriage a few minutes while a person was being spoken to in a 
near-by cottage. While so seated a dog of the shepherd variety 
trotted past, then a small hound, next a terrier, then an unmistak- 
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able cur, and so on, until some eight dogs of different varieties had 
passed in review in about two minutes. A day or two later a resi- 
dent of the village spoke to the aforesaid observer about a proposi- 
tion to start a public library there and queried as to contributions. 
It seemed to us that an annual tax laid faithfully on the dogs would 
furnish a very respectable fund for this object. Many Village and 
Town Committees throughout the South and in other parts of the 
land might furnish themselves with a library fund in this way. If 
they dispensed with the dogs, then the money that the dogs would 
have cost could go into books all the same. 

The last report of the Library Board of Peabody Institute at Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts, contains the following : " It is the aim and wish 
of your Committee to help the people to books which tend to their 
instruction in knowledge, and, accordingly, during the last year, at 
the suggestion of the local Chautauqua Club, we have added to the 
library the books used by them in their course of study prescribed 
by the Chautauqua L. and S. C." 

At St. Louis the Board of Directors of the public schools is the 
depository of the funds of the public library. The latter institution 
is intended to be a benefit to the scholars, yet it is sad to see how 
large a proportion of the books taken out are fiction — to wit, fifty- 
six per cent. ; next are the juvenile books, twenty-three per cent. ; 
then history, 7.67 ; natural science, 2.84. The remaining ten and 
one-half per cent, include the biography, books of travel, religion, 
poetry, etc. 

The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, lately remarked, in speaking 
of the city's Apprentices' Library and the five local or district 
libraries : "It is worth considering whether such libraries should 
not be more strictly confined than heretofore to educational and ref- 
erence books that cannot find general readers except through public 
libraries. Novels were at one time excluded from some libraries 
because of their alleged pernicious influence or their lack of useful- 
ness. There is another and a better reason for excluding them now. 
They can be bought for such a trifle that it is scarcely worth while 
for any one to borrow them from a library, and many newspapers 
furnish a sufficiency of light reading. Nevertheless, it may be said, 
on the other hand, that the low price and (too frequently) the low 
character of the prevailing newstand literature is a principal reason 
why the public libraries are not better patronized than they are, or, 
if seemingly well patronized, why a very large percentage of the 
reading-matter taken out is of an unimproving character. The pub- 
lic taste is, unfortunately, being sedulously cultivated the wrong 
way by the manufacturers and vendors of printed poison." 

Meanwhile, it is gratifying to know that the cautious and consci- 
entious methods adopted by the Free Library, under the care of Ger- 
mantown Preparative Meeting of Friends, continue to operate as a 
beacon and stimulus to others. Referring lately to it as "a whole- 
some library," the Christian Weekly, of New York city, after a 
pretty full notice of the last report, remarks : " This successful institu- 
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tion, which is no longer an experiment, might be advantageously- 
imitated in other places where a committee as careful, intelligent, 
and considerate of the welfare of others could be secured to provide 
and direct it." This may encourage our friends in the city who 
are providing the new building for the library (now at Third and 
Arch Streets) to hope that their excellent collection of books may 
reach, with good results, a wider circle of readers than they have 
heretofore. 



So long a time has elapsed since the closing of our colleges and 
schools, that accounts of their commencements, other than a brief 
comparative notice, might seem untimely. For we are beginning 
to look forward, rather than backward, on this latter half of the 
long vacation, to the re-commencement of school duties. 

Bryn Mawr quietly dispersed this year without closing exercises, 
not having yet attained to sending out graduates. Those in charge, 
however, as well as the students, could feel that a great deal of solid 
study had been done in this first year. 



Haverford sent forth eleven graduates : four as Bachelors of Art, 
seven Bachelors of Science. This was a rather small number for 
Haverford, but all the succeeding classes are large. Earlham 
graduated seven, and an Eastern Friend, in attendance at the com- 
mencement exercises, afterward spoke of some of the orations as 
showing unusual ability and scholarship. Eight young men and 
women received their degrees at Penn College. Keports have come 
also from many academies, and the general condition of our edu- 
cational institutions appears from these to be good. 



The article on "John Bright and Quaker Culture," from the 
London Times, was selected for publication by President Thomas 
Chase, and sent to us with a pleasant note. It is cheering to have 
our friends thus remember us amid other and absorbing interests. 



"We are glad to announce that in the next volume, the first num- 
ber of which will be issued Tenth mo. 1st, Professor Isaac Sharp- 
Jess will again appear on the editorial staff of The Student. 

With this closes the sixth volume. Are friends ready to encour- 
age us to hold on in our work ? 



" The Student" managers are very careful in the selection of advertisements, to take 
only such as they have reason to believe are meritorious and reliable. Friends who 
wish to promote the prosperous continuance of our one Educational Journal can do 
so by patronizing our advertiser and mentioning " The Student." 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT TOPEKA, 
KANSAS, SEVENTH MO. 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1886. 

The trains from the north, south, east, and west began as early 
as the 10th of Seventh mo. to bring in carloads of excursionists 
to attend the National Association, so that on Third day evening 
there were six thousand of teachers and their friends in the city. 
Homes had been prepared for all, so that their stay in the city 
might be as pleasant as possible. 

The public sessions of the Conference were held in the Opera 
House, which has a seating capacity of over two thousand. The 
opening meeting was held on Third day evening, Seventh mo. 13th, 
with many distinguished educators from various States on the plat- 
form. The house was seated to its utmost capacity; the larger 
part of the audience being teachers, who, as a friend remarked, had 
not what is generally called pretty features, although one could 
easily see they |K>ssessed a look of intelligence and earnestness of 
purpose not noticeable in a general audience. 

The meeting was called to order by the President of the Associ- 
ation, N. A. Calkins, of New York, who announced that his Excel- 
lency Governor John A. Martin, of Kansas, had consented to 
preside. 

The Governor very happily welcomed the teachers to this, one of 
the youngest of the sisterhood of States, claiming a common interest 
in the great cause of education and in the prosperity of a common 
country. 

He introduced Hon. W. H. Rossington, who then delivered the 
formal address of welcome on the part of the State and city. 

The progress of the State and its rapid growth in the past quarter 
of a century, to which the best products of educational systems of 
the older States had been contributed, were alluded to. 

The school-house had been built wherever the settler had reared 
his hut. The best structure in every village and hamlet of Kansas 
was the school-house. As a consequence, the percentage of illiteracy 
of the State, with one exception, was the lowest in the Union. On 
behalf of the State and city he extended a hearty welcome, assured 
that the associations and discussions of the week would be refresh- 
ing to both guest and host. During this address a strong plea was 
made for the upbuilding of good character and the making of good 
citizens. 

Professor P. J. Williams, on behalf of the teachers of Kansas, bade 
the teachers welcome. He referred to Kansas as the battle-ground 
where was to be waged a conflict greater than a Marathon or 
Gettysburg. We were met in council, and our deliberations would 
go far in assisting to solve the problems which so affected our social 
life. The thousands of pupils of Kansas would welcome the teachers 
who had caused so many feelings of joy or sorrow, and often mixed 
emotions. 
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The President, Dr. Calkins, replied in a few happy words, ex- 
pressing the pleasure of the teachers from the four quarters of our 
country in visiting the city of the prairies. 

The Secretary, Win. E. Sheldon, of Boston, then spoke of the 
organizing of the Association, and its meeting now for the first time 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D. C, was introduced as the 
founder and first President of the organization. He briefly sketched 
the movement which led to the meeting of educators, and the ob- 
stacles the Association had to overcome. Just fifty years ago he 
graduated at Williams College, and to-day he was entertained in 
Topeka at the home of one of the boys whom he taught forty-nine 
years ago, and who now was one of the settlers of Kansas, and one 
of her proud sons. 

The several speeches of the evening were stirring, and showed an 
interest in the cause of education which would arouse the most 
lukewarm. 

The regular meetings of the Association were held at 9 a. m. and 
8 p. m., on the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th of Seventh mo. The 
afternoons were devoted to the meetings of the several departments. 

The second meeting of the Association, on Fourth day morning, 
was opened with the annual address of the President, N. A. Calkins, 
of New York. 

After sketching the rise and growth of the Association, he made 
several valuable suggestions for the permanent organization under 
the charter granted by Congress during its present session. 

Every State in the Union is developing a system of schools which 
are taking the children of foreigners and, in its crucible, transform- 
ing them into good American citizens, speaking the English tongue. 
The schools have become the most important factor in our progress. 
The work of the Association was a broad one, and demands the at- 
tention and iuterest of every wide-awake teacher. 

The contributions to the science of teaching were made at all 
times, and no one teacher, from the time of Plato, has made all the ad- 
vancement, but every earnest worker, in every humble school-room, 
had contributed to tne grand cause. We should like to quote sev- 
eral passages from this able address, but will give only one, hoping 
that the address will be read in full from the reports of the proceed- 
ings: 

" Correct habits of thought, of study, of investigation, the power 
to gain knowledge from every surrounding object, together with the 
ability to apply knowledge profitably to the affairs of life, constitute 
the education for to-day. 

"The two indispensable qualifications needed by teachers to insure 
their success to-day are knowing and knowing how to do. 

" The knowing is a high attainment, for which all should strive ; 
the knowing how to do is a high art, that becomes a permanent guar- 
antee for the use of successful methods in teaching, and for the ac- 
complishment of the most valuable results in educational training." 
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J. Ellen Foster, President of the Iowa Women's Temperance 
Union, was then introduced, and spoke for more than an hour on 
" Physiology and Hygiene, with Reference to the Use of Alcoholic 
Drinks and Narcotics." She spoke of the importance and legal 
aspect of the subject, and the results of recent State legislation. The 
address was received with much attention, showing that the teachers 
are alive to the good that can be done for society by educating the 
children to understand the evils of intemperance. 

Professor A. C. Broyden, of Massachusetts, followed with a very 
interesting talk, showing by a few simple experiments how every 
teacher, at little or no expense, could show the children by experi- 
ment: 

1. The origin of alcohol. 

2. Its properties and uses. 

3. Its effects on the human body. 

4. The duties arising from these facts. 

The experiments were all very simple, and every teacher should 
be able to give them. 

The evening session was given to listening to a very interesting 
and stirring address by A. E. Winship, of the Boston Journal of 
Education. His subject was " Educational Cure of Mormonism." 

A. E. Winship was late Secretary of the " New West Education 
Commission/' and has spent several years in various capacities among 
the Mormons. 

He did not believe that it could be stamped out by law alone, nor 
by missionaries alone — neither could it be done by the system of 
public schools. But it could be done by private schools, supported 
by philanthropy, and taught by devoted Christian women, who were 
not propagating the dogmas of any particular Church, but would 
teach the pure morality of Jesus as found in the New Testament. 
He gave from his own observation many incidents bearing on the 
subject, and showing the wonderful success of the teachers who are 
already there. 

The session on Fifth day morning was opened by a paper by E. 
E. White, of Ohio, on " Moral Training in the Public Schools." No 
paper read before the Association at Topeka was more ably written 
and more thoroughly enjoyed than this one, prepared and read by 
one of our most prominent educators. It is well worth perusing. 
Any one who is skeptical in regard to the moral training in our pub- 
lic schools, and the stand our leading educators take on this sub- 
ject, should read carefully Dr. White's address and the report of the 
discussions. 

The next subject, " Some Serious Errors in Teaching," was opened 
by L. K. Klemm, of Ohio, who dwelt upon " Study and Recitation, 
Per Cent. System of Marking Pupils, and Competitive Examination." 
J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, followed, dwelling upon the mis- 
take of modern teaching in not first ascertaining how much the 
pupils already know before undertaking to teach them. 
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We see this in teaching the elementary arithmetic, and insisting 
upon teaching the child that one thumb and one thumb make two 
thumbs— ^a thing he knows already. 

The evening session was given to an address by Wm. Preston 
Johnston, President of Tulane University, New Orleans, La., on the 
subject, " Education in Louisiana." 

He spoke of the present low condition of education in his State, and 
said there was a determination on the part of her people to bring 
her to the front ranks, and in the not far distant future Louisiana 
would be in a condition equal to any of the sisterhood of States. 

On Sixth day morning " The Problem of Race Education in 
the United States — Mongolian, Indian, Mexican, Negro — with Spe- 
cial Relation to the Races," was ably discussed by representative 
men, and occupied all of this session. 

The closing session was held on Sixth day evening, and was de- 
voted to report of Committee on Resolutions and short addresses 
by representative 'educators from different States. 

To listen to men and women who have been devoting their lives 
to this great profession, to meet with them socially and exchange 
friendly words of greeting, was a privilege and a pleasure worth a 
trip half across our broad continent. The badge of the State we hailed 
from was a sufficient introduction to every one, and was often the 
means of forming pleasant acquaintances. Most of the States had 
reunions of their teachers, both those who are now engaged in their 
native States and those who had moved to Kansas. These were en- 
joyed very much. 

There are nine departments in the National Association, each of 
which held its sessions during two of the afternoons of the week. 
Able papers were read at each, followed by lively discussions. 

The departments are as follows : 

(1.) Department of Art Education. 
(2.) " " Elementary Schools. 

(3.) " " Kindergarten Instruction. 

(4.) " " Normal Schools. 

(5.) " " Industrial Education. 

(6.) " " Higher Instruction. 

(7.) " " Superintendence. 

(8.) " " Music Education. 

(9.) Secondary Instruction. 

The officers elected for next year are : 

President — Wm. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts; Secretary — 
James H. Canfield, of Kansas ; Treasurer — E. C. Hewett, of Illinois, 
with eleven Vice-Presidents and one Councilor from each of the 
States represented in the Association. 

About eight hundred teachers were in attendance, and were en- 
tertained by the citizens of Topeka in the most hospitable manner. 

Several snort excursions were taken, the most enjoyable one to 
Lawrence, where the five hundred excursionists were received and 
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taken to various parts of the city in carriages. The Lawrence Uni- 
versity, one of the finest institutions of the West, and the Indian 
School, where four hundred Indian boys and girls from the Indian 
Territory are being educated, were among the points of interest. 

We hope that next year more of our teachers will attend the meet- 
ing of the National Association, and enjoy the "feast of reason and 
flow of soul/' LT.J. 



A SHORT GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION THROUGH DELA- 
WARE COUNTY, PA. 

BY TWO EXCURSIONISTS. 

In the study of every natural science field-observation is essential 
to success. Hence, to justly appreciate the fascinating study of 
geology, we must see the rocks, minerals, and fossils as nature formed 
and placed them. It was lately the pleasant experience of a class 
of twenty-two Westtown girls aod boys, with their teacher, to speud 
a day geologizing. Being asked for a brief account of the trip to 
put in the columns of The Student, it is outlined just as memory 
recalls it. 

Geology being one of our prescribed studies, we desired to make 
it as useful and entertaining as possible. 

Accordingly, on the 12th of Sixth month, we set out on an ex- 
cursion to some of the noted stone quarries and mineral localities of 
Delaware County. Early in the morning the horses, three bays and 
a white, were seen coming toward the " north door " at a brisk pace. 
In their rear followed the large blue farm wagon — the very thing 
for a harvester, had it been rid of the four board seats and the 
snowy canopy which overspread the whole. This sunshade was an 
excellent invention, notwithstanding the misgivings of some of the 
party as to its dignifying effect. 

No allowance being made for the feelings of the wagon, every 
corner and crevice was filled to overflowing. Hammers and hatchets, 
baskets and botany boxes, shawls and gossamers, coats and books, 
and, eventually, our mineral treasures, all fouud places somewhere, 
necessity keeping some of them under our feet. Several large bas- 
kets and boxes containing all the requisites for a picnic dinner and 
luncheons formed a most interesting collection, and furnished mate- 
rial for substantial " discussion " at various times during the day. 

The ill adaptation of hay wagons to geological excursions was 
exemplified in many ways. Not the least trouble and embarrass- 
ment were experienced in getting in and out, operations of not in- 
frequent occurrence. Once in our wagon, we had to accommodate 
ourselves not only to the size, but also to the shape of our allotted 
spaces, as articles of clothing are made to fit themselves to the cor- 
ners of an overfull trunk. 

Seven o'clock found us packed into our novel quarters and well 
on our way. The morning was clear and beautiful, and a gentle 
breeze freshened the balmy air. 
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Little of geological interest attracted our attention during the 
first eight or nine miles of our ride, which was in a general southerly 
direction. The rocks are of ante-fossiliferous date, and are mainly 
mica schists, with small outcrops of hornblendic or granitic rocks, 
and occasional dikes of serpentine and beds of ferruginous conglom- 
erate. In some places this last has yielded hematite which paid 
for working. 

Stopping a short distance from Mineral Hill, and obtaining per- 
mission from the man in charge of the place, we proceeded to make 
investigations. Along the roadside, a lew hundred yards from the 
quarry, we found numerous specimens of actinolite and tremolite. 

In the quarry we saw little of interest except the men at work 
cutting out from the solid rock large blocks of serpentine by means 
of a powerful circular saw driven by steam power. On climbing 
up to the summit of the hill, which was covered with underbrush 
and common laurel (Kalmia latifolia),so fragrant and beautiful, we 
came to a pit or hole where feldspar was abundant. We obtained 
specimens of sunstone, moonstone, and green feldspar, but the pit 
not having been worked recently, fine specimens were scarce. Not 
very far from this spot, on the northern side of the hill, is a corun- 
dum pit, which was once worked for emery. This we did not visit 
until on our way home in the evening. 

As the sun was hastening toward the meridian, and as we wished 
to go further before stopping to dine, we collected together and were 
soon upon the road again. After riding about a mile we came to 
the borough of Media. Not a little bashful did we feel about mak- 
ing such a display as would be the result of driving through the 
town. But, as necessity required it, we did so. 

It would be ungenerous to omit mention of the kindness shown 
us by one of the residents of this beautiful town, the mother of one 
of our company, who rewarded our stop of a few minutes by an 
acceptable refreshment of cakes and cold water. Favors like these 
long linger in the minds of such a party. 

A little before midday we arrived at the gneiss quarry at Avon- 
dale, distant from Chester about two miles. Leaving our wagon in 
a shady avenue, with our usual equipments of chisels, hammers, etc., 
we searched about for minerals. The quarry is noted chiefly on 
account of the remarkable jointed structure of the rocks, the line 
of cleavage being in all cases perpendicular to the line of fracture. 

Coarse granite was abundant. From it we obtained crystals of 
tourmaline, black and clear mica, and garnets. Of the latter very 
fine specimens were obtained, but the small ones were always the 
most clear and beautiful. We found one stone, weighing about ten 
pounds, which was thickly set all through with garnets about an 
eighth of an inch in diameter, and as clear as rubies. Crystals of 
beryl were also found. 

A little after the usual dinner hour we all collected about some 
rocks on the border of Crum Creek, which flowed near by. A beau- 
tiful hemlock tree sheltered us from the burning heat of the noon- 
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day sun. Here we enjoyed a simple meal, partaking heartily of 
that refreshing beverage, iced lemonade. It was pleasant, after such 
an active forenoon, to have a little time to rest. In about two hours, 
however, we were journeying on again. Our next and terminal 
stop was at Deshong's quarry, near Leiperville. The rocks here 
are a fine quality of gneiss, much used for building purposes. The 
place has long been noted as an excellent mineral locality. We 
obtained some fine crystals of beryl and also of feldspar, besides a 
little zoisite. The latter mineral, as well as Leidyite and chabazite, 
are met with in occasional "pockets*' in the quart y, but none of 
these had been recently opened. We were quite interested in notic- 
ing the curious formation known as "graphic granite" there pre- 
sented. Wonderful indeed are the laws of nature, that they should 
give rise to such peculiar mixtures of dissimilar substances. 

The proprietor of this quarry was very liberal in giving us speci- 
mens of such things as he had stowed away in his office. One of 
these was an elegant piece of dendrite? This is a curious and deli- 
cate expansion of mineral matter over a surface of rock resulting 
from the infiltration of such matter into minute fissures in the rocks. 
It closely resembles plants, but must not be confounded with organic 
remains. In this case the expansion resembled a beautiful sea-weed. 

In order to reach the road that would bring us most directly 
back to the school, we were required to again undergo the somewhat 
amusing experience of passing the gaze of hundreds of people. 
And look at us they would, for we undoubtedly presented an un- 
usual spectacle as we drove over the cobble-stones of the city of 
Chester. 

The cool stillness of the evening made our homeward ride as 
pleasant as it could have been, while, to make the scene more de- 
lightful, the modest moon in the east, with a soft and silvery light, 
relieved the sun as he sank in the crimson west and bade adieu to 
that fair day. At about nine o'clock in the evening we were landed 
again, safe and happy, at good old Westtown. 

We were united in believing that each of us had enjoyed, not 
only a day of real profit, but also of simple, honest pleasure, and 
when pleasure accompanies profit the result is twofold more pleas- 
ing. May it be our lot, and yours, to enjoy a similar excursion in 
the future. 



AMONG THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 

Those familiar with Berkshire need not be told that it is a de- 
lightful place, but even these may dwell with pleasure on the 
memories awakened by a simple record of its charms. Berkshire 
County, with its hills, extends across the whole width of Massachu- 
setts at its western end. In the southern part is a region where art 
and civilization have encroached less on the native wildness than in 
some other portions, and have left a spot remarkable alike for the 
ruggedness and the restful ness of its scenery. The place of our 
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aojourn is a pleasant cottage on the brow of a high hill. In front, 
toward the west, are steep, wooded mountain sides. A little to the 
north the range is broken by a ravine, suggesting a wild mountain 
stream, and affording, on clear days, a glimpse of the distant Oats- 
kills. In the valley, at our feet, and extending northward are 
fields of grass and growing crops, dotted here and there with peace- 
ful homesteads and quiet retreats for summer boarders. 

A charming feature of the country round is found in the placid 
sheets of water every here and there. Close by us, nestling among 
the wooded hills, is a diminutive lake. Its shores are so densely 
bushy that one could hardly scramble around them ; but floating 
lazily in a boat you can feast long on the surrounding beauty. The 
view is closely shut in by hills on all sides save one ; but the steep 
ledge to the east, with its large hemlocks and bare rock here and 
there bursting through the dense laurels and deciduous trees, presents 
a beautiful picture, especially when lighted from the sunset sky, 
and the reflection in the still Vaters further enhances its loveliness. 
The surface of the lake is dotted with various aquatic leaves, some 
of them of graceful outline and pleasing color, and some — especially 
the water lily — with beautiful flowers floating among them. If one 
paddles quietly along the shore, he may see the green frogs sitting 
at the water's edge, the lazy pickerel floating beneath, and — in early 
summer — the active sun-fish guarding the cleared spot that it has 
appropriated, apparently for a nest. On the bank, and near it, are 
numerous rare and beautiful plants, — the sphagnum moss, the cran- 
berry, the sundew, a beautiful pink pogonia in abundance, and a 
short distance up the ledge the purplish Oypripedium. 

About two miles distant is another sheet of water offering differ- 
ent attractions, which, though of greater size, bears the less preten- 
tious name of Plantain Pond. Although, doubtless, originally of 
considerable area, it was once made larger by a saw-mill dam. The 
mill having been abandoned, the dam at last became so leaky as to 
lower the water a few feet, thus leaving a strip of beach around the 
pond on which stand the stumps and denuded roots of large trees 
that lined the lake before its virgin beauty was spoiled by the dam. 
The pond is little frequented by man, and is populous with perch, 
" sunnies," and cat-fish. The strip of beach affords abundant elbow 
room for the angler ; and here, near the close of day, one fond of 
the less exciting forms of piscatorial sport can sit on the rocks and 
pull up fish after fish. One such evening it was our pleasure to 
spend there. The forest on the opposite mountain and a few sunset 
clouds above a precipice on our left presented a pleasing picture 
when we looked up from our floats. About seven o'clock we rested 
from fishing and ate our supper on the rocks, and then, resuming 
rods and lines, lingered at the quiet sport till the bobbing corks became 
scarcely visible. Then we started home with forty-five finny victims, 
all subjects for the morrow's frying. Stumbling homeward through 
the darkness was the least 'delightful part of the trip. 

Another day a party drove to Sunset Rock, which gives an ex- 
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tensive view across the Hudson to the Catskills. The day was 
beautifully clear, and at the distance of thirty-five miles we could 
see the outlines of the Mountain House and the Hotel Kaaterskill. 
It was just cool enough to make the sunshine comfortable, and we 
basked a good while on the rocks, letting the eyes wander over the 
landscape or scrutinizing interesting objects through a telescope. 

For a real scramble the male members of our party went one 
morning to explore Bear Mountain, a peak which has lately been 
surmounted by a conspicuous monument or cairn of rough masonry, 
erected to mark the highest ground in Connecticut. The mountains 
hereabouts are in many places easy to traverse, by means of char- 
coal roads. In few, if any, spots is the primeval forest left standing. 
Generally the trees are small, having grown up in the place of 
others cut down and burned to charcoal for the neighboring iron 
furnaces. Though the visitor may deprecate this spoiling of the 
scenery, he will often find himself indebted to it for affording pass- 
able roads for his mountain scrambles. By such paths we arrived 
at the foot of Bear Mountain, and ascended a short distance up its 
side, but at last the road vanished and we were left to make our 
way up the steepest part of the slope through beds of laurel and 
thickets of young trees. Scrambling through laurel is bad enough, 
but it is easy as compared to traversing the areas of scrub oaks 
that usually crown the summits of these mountains. Our antici- 
pations were agreeably disappointed, however, when, after passing 
some pines and wild firs, we emerged on the cleared mountain top 
without having encountered the accustomed oaks. The cairn was 
immediately before us, and was soon reached. The inscription on 
it stated that it was two thousand three hundred and fifty-four 
feet above the sea, not very high but still " the highest ground 
in Connecticut." The view embraces a beautiful stretch of 
the Hoosatonic Valley. Encountering some huckle-berry pickers 
— a garrulous daughter of Eriu and two children — we in- 
quired for an easier route by which to descend. There was a 
good path on the south side, but that was out of our course, and we 
were told that there was one on the north. But when we asked 
about it particularly, all the satisfaction we got was that we should 
take " ery path " till it brought us to a coal road ; as it turned out, 
the " ery path " that we took ended in a dense thicket, through 
which we plunged to the road at the foot. 

One of the strangest features of this country is its deserted farms. 
All about are tracts of land that have been cleared and cultivated 
and occupied with farmhouses, now slipping back to the condition 
of wilderness. On one that I visited the house still stands amid its 
apple orchard, with a row of currant bushes red with fruit, a rose- 
bush and a lilac near the door, and even the hacked log on which 
the wood was chopped for the winter's fire. The door stood open, 
some of the window sash were gone, and the sky shone through 
frequent chinks in the roof. In the attic were strewn about articles 
left by the family when they departed some twenty years ago. Now 
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the only occupants are cows, that seek shelter here when browsing 
among the bashes in the untilled fields. Other homesteads seem 
not to have given up all hope of further usefulness, but have fallen 
into neglect waiting for tenants, while still others have entirely dis- 
appeared, except sepulchral depressions marking the places where 
once they stood. One of these latter occupies a site commanding 
one of the most charming views in this neighborhood. The place 
is called Mead Farm, and in addition to the fine views, its beautiful 
slopes, and the shrubbery and trees that have grown up, make it a 
natural park of rare charms. 

It is a curious question what became of the former occupants of 
these farms. So far as I have learned, they seem to have scattered 
hither and thither, jrithout there having been any general migra- 
tion to a particular region, or any general transfer of energies to 
some one more remunerative business. Some of the people or their 
descendants are to be found in the neighboring towns or in the 
more fertile farms adjacent ; some, doubtless, have found their way 
to the larger cities, and a few have gone West. But though they 
have left their ancestral acres to pursue no common object, there 
can be no doubt of the common cause that drove them hence. The 
sterility of the soil, the steepness and rockiness of its surface, and 
the shortness of the season, make it a very unfavorable region for 
farmers. Owing especially to the latter cause, the number of crops 
that can be raised is few. Corn and wheat will not ripen success- 
fully. Rye, though planted, is an uncertain crop. In fact, the 
only ones much counted on are oats, buckwheat, potatoes, and hay. 
It is said not even to pay to keep sheep, because of the length of 
the winter. Probably many of the occupants of these deserted 
farms added to their meagre incomes by burning charcoal from the 
woods on their hillsides. When this was gone, they found it expe- 
dient to go too. Much of the land thus abandoned has been 
bought by the owner of the neighboring iron furnaces, and is al- 
lowed to grow up with trees to furnish a future supply of charcoal. 
He is said to own thousands of acres on the mountains, from some 
part of which the smoke may always be seen curling above the 
charcoal pits. 

One of the enjoyable pastimes that Berkshire affords is the trout 
fishing in her romantic streams. Not that the fish obtained go very 
far to fill the larder, although Berkshire tables offer few more 
choice morsels, but the fishing gives a definite object for one's ex- 
cursions, and the exhilarating sport creates a state of mind very 
favorable to the enjoyment of the beautiful scenery. One such ex- 
pedition promises long to be held in pleasant remembrance. It was 
undertaken one fine morning with a single companion. The walk 
of five miles was mostly through the woods, and was marked by 
little variety, though there was no lack of quiet beauty. At one 
point, however, our attention was suddenly arrested by a grouse. It 
did not rise with a whirr, but ran along not far from our path, 
occasionally visible through the thick trees. From its agitated man- 
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ner it was evident that its breast was filled with maternal anxiety 
for a brood hiding near. Presently, as we walked stealthily along, 
eagerly watching, a chick jumped chirping from almost beneath 
our feet, and immediately the mother dashed forward to the rescue 
and stood within about four yards of us, her beautiful fan tail 
spread and her whole form dilated with desperate maternal courage. 
Another moment and the chick had gone, and the mother- almost as 
quickly. 

The stream up which we fished tumbled along down a steep and 
shady glen. The rocks that lined its course were decked with 
moss and ferns. In the pools where poured the little cascades our 
lines were stealthily dropped beside sheltering rocks, and ever and 
anon the hook was vigorously seized, and a little, speckled beauty 
would rise at the end of the line and be deposited on a soft bed of 
moss in the creel. Toward the end of our day's sport we came to 
two almost perpendicular precipices, from fifty to eighty feet high, 
down which the water glided in splashing falls. The first we were 
compelled to go around, and a hard scramble we had through the 
bushes. In the pool at the foot of the second fall we caught six 
fish. How they got there seems hard to understand. We climbed 
up the face of this precipice, preferring a little giddy clambering to 
another scramble through laurels. Near the top we found our din- 
ner, deposited there on our way in the morning. It was near five 
o'clock, but the excitement of the sport had kept off the pangs of 
hunger. Now, however, good appetites made quick work of the 
generous package of lunch. Then we trudged home, very tired. 

Joseph Rhoads, Jr. 



NATURE'S TEACHINGS. 

Rev. J. G. Wood, in his new book, Nature's Teachings, has dis- 
discussed a subject not before handled at length. Its object is to 
show how man s implements and mechanical devices have been an- 
ticipated in nature. He asserts that there is no invention of man 
which is not anticipated ; that all his mechanical devices have been 
used in nature for countless centuries. He claims that the great 
discoverers of the future will be those who carefully study the nat- 
ural world. 

The burr-stones of mills are a copy of molar teeth. The hoofs of a 
horse are made of parallel plates like a carriage spring. The finest 
file made by man is a rough affair when compared with the Dutch 
rush used by cabinetmakers. The jaws of the turtle and tortoise 
are natural scissors. Rodents have chisel teeth, and hippopotami 
have adz teeth, which are constantly repaired as they are worn. 
The carpenter's plane is anticipated by the jaws of the bee. The 
woodpecker has a powerful little hammer. The diving-bell only 
imitates the work of the water-spider. This insect, although as 
easily drowned as any other, spends a great part of its life under 
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water. Having constructed a small cell under the water, it clasps 
a bubble of air between its last pair of legs and dives down to the 
entrance of its cell, into which the bubble is put. A proportionate 
amount of water is thus displaced, and when all of it is expelled the 
little animal takes up its abode in this sub-aqueous retreat. 

In laying its eggs on the water, the gnat combines them in a mass 
shaped somewhat Tike a life-boat It is impossible to sink it without 
tearing it to pieces. The iron mast of a modern ship is strengthened 
by deep ribs running along its interior. A porcupine quill is 
strengthened by similar ribs. When engineers found that hollow 
beams were stronger than solid ones, they only discovered a princi- 
ple which had been used in nature for centuries before the creation 
of man. A wheat straw, if solid, could not support a heavy head. 
The bones of the higher animals, if solid, would have to be a great 
deal heavier to bear the weight which they have to support. The 
framework of a ship resembles the skeleton of a herring, and he who 
would improve aerial navigation might study the skeleton of a bird 
with advantage. Palissy made a careful study of the shells by the 
seaside, in order to learn the best method of fortifying a town. 

The ship-worm feeds on wood, and gradually tunnels its way 
through any submerged timber. It also lines its burrow with a 
hard, shelly coating. Brunei, taking a hint from this, was the first 
to succeed in sub-aquatic tunneling. The Eddystone Light-house is 
built on the plan of a tree-trunk, and fastened to the rock in a man- 
ner somewhat similar to the way a tree is fastened to the soil. It is 
supposed that the first idea of a suspension bridge was suggested by 
the creepers of a tropical forest. 

Mr. Wood gives an interesting account of the origin of the plan 
for the Crystal Palace. Mr. Paxton, a gardener, having noticed the 
structure of the great leaves of the Victoria Regia, a plant which 
had been introduced into England a few years previous, struck the 
plan of copying in iron the ribs of the leaf and filling the remaining 
space, which corresponds to the cellular portions or the leaf, with 

S;lass. Thus, by copying nature, an obscure gardener became Sir 
Toseph Paxton, the great architect. — Wilmington Collegian. 



JOHN BRIGHT AND QUAKER CULTURE. 

Among the distinguished strangers who received the degree of 
" D. C. L." at Oxford, none were more remarkable or more heartily 
welcomed than Mr. Bright. " Mr. John Bright, D. C. L.," has an 
unfamiliar, almost uncanny, look about it ; the Quaker drab and the 
scarlet hood are a new combination. But such is Oxford now, such 
are Friends, such is Mr. Bright in these days, that the union of 
apparent dissimilarities, the mingling of Oxford and Manchester, is 
altogether seemly and natural. 

There is a higher unity, in which these superficial contradictions 
are lost and reconciled, and a supreme fitness in a great English 
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university honoring one of the foremost Englishmen. The enthusi- 
astic welcome which he met with from those who are fair samples of 
the Englishmen to be was the evidence of the appropriateness of the 
ceremony. Why should there, even on a narrow view, be any incom- 
patibility ? Mr. Bright has ever been in the current of culture, in 
the true sense of the word. Of all the orators of his time he is in a 
sense the one most fitly described as classical ; the one who has said 
things most directly, and has left the most sayings which posterity 
will prize for their perfection of simplicity. Less fruitful than 
several of his contemporaries, he has surpassed them all in finish, 
in well-poised balance of parts, and in many of the very qualities 
which an academic training is supposed to secure. When time has 
separated the chaff from the wheat and stamped its true value on 
platform rhetoric, what Mr. Bright has said will, we may be sure, 
emerge almost unhurt from a trial fatal to so much else. In truth, 
the incongruity of the ceremony is wholly superficial ; there is an 
affinity between the donor and the recipient, though perhaps both 
are unaware of it. 

Mr. Bright belongs to an older generation of Quakers in many 
ways not very diverse in spirit from all that is best in our universi- 
ties. If keen men of business, the Friends of fifty years ago were 
often lovers of books, sometimes even mystics and ascetics. Mem- 
oirs could be named which keep alive the recollection of those who 
were driven by the circumstances of their sect to seek solace in the 
better and purest parts of English literature for pleasures elsewhere 
denied them. It is a common criticism on modern Quakers that 
they least understand their own history ; that, continuing the names 
and phraseology of their ancestors, they know least of their spirit ; 
and that were Fox or Ell wood to come on earth again, the last place 
in which he would seek for the ancient life of the Friends would be 
in the opulent and secular circumstances of a modern " meeting." 
What amount of truth is in these strictures it is immaterial to in- 
quire. It is enough to know that throughout all the noble history 
of the Friends has run a stream of culture of which their best mem- 
bers have been delighted to drink, and that the fine accord in Mr. 
B right's speeches only continues what was present in the language 
of worthies never much known beyond the bounds of their sect. 
Oxford is accused of being in these days unstable, fickle, and given 
to gadding after novelties. But we are inclined to think that she is 
not often seen to better advantage, and never shows herself more 
national than in honoring two illustrious strangers such as Mr. 
Wendell Holmes and Mr. Bright — a wit and poet who has given 
delight to uncounted Englishmen, and one of the most tried and 
worthy of their statesmen. Both are students unattached of the 
great university to which every lover of literature belongs. — London 
Times. 



Our grand business is, not to see what lies dimly at a distance, 
but to do what lies clearly at hand. — Thomas Carlyle. 
22 
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THE RECITATION. 

In the routine of school work the recitation holds the chief place. 
It is here that the teacher comes into closest contact with the pupils. 
It is here that their abilities are measured, their work tested, and 
new work assigned. And it is in the recitation, more than any- 
where else, that the pupils receive their best inspirations and ac- 
quire their love for study. 

To fail here is to fail everywhere, while the teacher who succeeds 
in the recitations generally succeeds in other parts of the work. 

Then how shall the recitation be made a success? What is its 
prime end ? What is the work to be done in the recitation ? And 
how shall this work be properly and satisfactorily accomplished ? 

The object, or chief end, of the recitation may be said to comprise : 
First. Discipline in the definite and accurate expression of thought. 
In the properly conducted recitation the pupils are drilled both in 
thinking and iu talking, in the recollection of ideas and the elabora- 
tion of thought, and also in the expression of these ideas, or thoughts, 
to others. Second. The increase of pupil's knowledge of subject- 
matter. In the discussion of the lesson the minds of the scholars 
may be so kindled and directed as not only to have more definite 
ideas of knowledge already gained, but also to make valuable addi- 
tions to present acquirements. It is not the intention of the writer 
to indorse the notion that the chief work of the teacher is to impart 
instruction, but rather that he is to be an inspiration to effort, and, 
as such, so to wake up and direct the minds of the class that they 
may gather new thoughts, as well as obtain a more definite concep- 
tion of the ideas acquired in the preparation of the lesson. Third. 
To awaken an interest in study. The recitation falls below the 
correct standard whenever it fails to kindle in the different members 
of the class higher notions and greater interest in the subject-matter 
of the lesson. Knowledge is desirable, yet the best results are se- 
cured only when an increase of knowledge is accompanied with an 
increased interest in the subject of study. Fourth. To teach pupils 
how to study* What is generally regarded as incapacity, or indiffer- 
ence, often disappears when the pupil has learned how to study. 
There are but few teachers of experience who do not remember some 
boy or girl who for several days, and often weeks, in the beginning 
of a term, was evidently making very little progress ; but at length, 
when proper care had been exercised in showing pupils how to take 
hold of subjects, see their different parts, separate the known from 
the unknown, and how to take up and investigate the several un- 
known parte, when the backward ones had really learned how to 
study they soon took rank with the best in the class. It is in the 
recitation that the best opportunities are offered for leading students 
into correct methods and habits of study. 

Then how shall the above-named ends be attained, what the position 
of the class, the chief work to be done, and the general plan and 
order of the recitation ? While with the practical teacher rules and 
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methods are often very much modified by circumstances, yet, iu all 
cases, there are certain principles to be regarded by those who aim 
at best results. In every school-room there is, generally, some place 
which is the best place for the class during the recitation, and the 
successful teacher is apt to find that place. It should be in conven- 
ient view of the blackboard. The skilled teacher heard few lessons 
without the use of crayon. The class should also be so situated that 
the teacher can see the eyes of each member from the different points 
in the room. This allows the preceptor*to change to any part of the 
room without interruption in the recitation. Not that he shall be 
expected to continually walk from place to place over the room (yet, 
as a rule, the successful teacher of the district school spends but little 
time in the chair), but in case his presence be needed at any point, 
he can quietly make the change without attracting the attention of 
the school, or in any way interrupting the routine of work. 

The chief work of the recitation should consist, iu most part, of a 
review of the previous lesson, an examination of the work done by 
pupils out of class, a free discussion of the subject-matter of the 
present lesson, and the assignment of a new lesson. These parts may 
not occur in the order given, and the time allotted to the several 
parts will vary with the circumstances, yet they are to be regarded 
as essential parts of the recitation. 

The review serves, not only to impress more thoroughly the sub- 
jects of previous lessons, but it generally furnishes a good basis for 
the discussion of present lesson. In case the work is prepared and 
brought to the class on paper, it is often found more convenient to 
examine it out of school hours. 

In the discussion of the lesson the scholars are helped in the solu- 
tion of difficult questions, encouraged and shown how to take hold 
of a subject and investigate it. Their knowledge of the subject is 
extended and made more definite, and their interest in study in- 
creased. 

The assignment of the lesson is apt to receive too little attention. 
Its importance, as entitled to a part of the period allotted to the reci- 
tation, is overlooked or ignored by too many teachers. A lack of 
time and care in assigning lessons bears its natural fruits in the in- 
definite and ill-prepared work of the pupils. 

And it is no less true that the efforts carefully put forth in allot- 
ting new work to the class will produce their rich harvest in industry, 
order, and labor well performed. 

In the mode and process of conducting a recitation each teacher 
should be, in some measure, original. To succeed he must be some- 
thing of a method within himself, yet not out of harmony with the 
natural laws of culture. Under this heading the following sugges- 
tions are offered : 

1. The teacher should understand the subject, and be interested 
in it before beginning the recitation —interest begets interest, and it 
is difficult to instruct others in what one does not himself know. 

2. There should be no head to the class. 
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3. The manner of reciting should be free and natural, not formal. 

4. The subject-matter of the lesson should be introduced in a sys- 
tematic order. 

5. Call on the timid and disinterested often. 

6. As a rule, do not excuse a pupil that says, " I don't know " — 
give him another question, or the same one in a different form, etc 

7. Adapt your questions to the grade and nature of the pupils. 

8. First give the question, then name the pupil to recite. 

9. If a student is inattentive or disorderly put him to work. 

10. Depend on your power to instruct and inspire, not upon sharp 
words ana other punishments. 

New Garden, N. C. John W. Woody. 

THE USE OF THINGS IN PRIMARY NUMBER 
LESSONS. 

BT LAURA A. MOORE. 

Whatever we are thoroughly interested in, whether it be business, 
pleasure, or study, we are sure to learn a great deal about, and we 
are but children grown. If we can but succeed in keeping the 
little people wide awake and interested in their work, they will cer- 
tainly learn. In order to do this we must keep their feelings 
warm, and their hands as well as their brains busy. Some one has 
said that " ceaseless activity is the normal condition of healthy 
childhood." We all know how busy children are the whole day 
long. How often we hear mothers say, " Well, I don't know why 
it is, but my children are never still a minute. They can't be 
happy unless they are doing something" Of course — it is their 
nature. They abhor sitting still, doing nothing. 

Imagine before us a class of little folks, between the ages of five 
and seven. They are bright, wide awake, full of life and energy, 
unused to "sitting still and "keeping quiet," and ready for — 
what? Just what we choose to give them. Suppose now we say to 
them, " Now, children, I have something to tell you, and I wish to 
see how many can remember and tell it to me — are you all listen- 
ing ? Well, two ones make two. How many can remember that ? 
You may all say it after me — two ones make two. Now, who will 
tell me what two ones make? John, May, Susie, Harry, Gertie/' 
aad so we go on asking each child to repeat the important fact 
(which he knew before) that " two ones make two." But what is 
the trouble? The children begin to yawn, grow restless, inatten- 
tive, turn in their seats, shuffle their feet, whisper. They forget 
the lesson. They don't know what " two ones" mean — they don't 
care to know. They wish the teacher would stop asking them to 
say that, and let them go aud play. A mischievous boy pulls his 
neighbor's hair, pinches him, takes his pencil, does anything, so that 
he may rest his tired body and fingers. Perhaps, as the result of 
our lesson two or three of the twenty children will remember, with- 
out understanding its meaning, that " two ones make two." 
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Will such a lesson really help the child? Will it not do more 
harm than good ? Suppose, instead of giving a lesson like the one 
described, we take a box of sticks, and giving a handful to each of 
the eager girls and boys, say, " You have all seen pigs, haven't you ? 
Well, who can tell me something about them ?" How their eyes 
dance, and the hands come up, and how anxious each one is to tell 
what he knows ! Harry — our mischief — can scarcely contain him- 
self, so eager is he to tell something. Oh ! he knows all about pigs. 
Why, his Uncle John has ten, and yesterday one of them broke its 
leg and had to be killed. Susie tells us that a pig has four legs 



and a tail ; John says they have piss at home, and he helps feed 
them, and so on until each one has had his part in the talk and is 
feirly " brimming over " with interest in pigs. Then say, " Now, 
suppose we play that these little sticks are pigs, and these squares 
on our desks (the top of the desk is ruled into inch squares) are 
pens, and we are going to put two pigs in each pen, so" taking one 
stick in one hand and one in the other, and placing them together 
in a square. How eagerly and quietly each child sets to work plac- 
ing the " two ones " in the squares. They are interested and happy. 
The little hands have something to do, and their busy little brains 
something to think about — they haven't time to think of getting 
uneasy or into mischief. We haven't told them that " two ones 
make two," but — and is not this infinitely better? — each child is 
finding it out for himself. He has a sense of growing power, he 
sees what is really meant by " two ones," and begins to apply his 
knowledge to things in every-day life. 

How often teachers say, " Oh ! I could teach my children so much 
if they would but be more attentive." It is exceedingly difficult to 
force their attention. We must win it. Children are imaginative, 
and by the help of a few objects, we can make any lesson interest: 
ing and attractive. To illustrate : We wish to give a lesson in sub- 
traction. We give eight cubes to each child, and say to them that 
we are going to tell them a story — what child is not delighted at 
the prospect of a story? "Well, I went out walking one morning, 
and pretty soon I saw a little bird, with a worm in its mouth, flying 
about a bush. I watched it and soon saw that it had a nest all 
made of sticks and straw, and bits of cotton, in the bush. Now 
suppose we each make a nest, like the one that little bird made." 
Have the children take two cubes and place together (thus showing 
a two) behind on the desk, two more, two inches in front of these, 
two on the right and two on the left, thus forming the "nest." 
Then go on with the story. " Well, I went up to the nest very 
quietly, because you know I didn't wish to frighten the little bird, 
and what do you think I saw ?" The children eagerly say, " Oh ! 
some little birds " " Yes, six pretty little birds, and each one had 
its mouth open, waiting for the mother bird to come home and bring 
it some breakfast. I watched the birds for a time, and then went 
home. The next day I went back to the nest, and found that two 
of the little birds had learned to fly and there were" — "just four 
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birds left/ 1 the children tell me. " Yes. Well, now you may all 
go to sleep and see if any little birds will fly into your nests." 
Quickly drop some colored balls into each nest, and then let the 
children wake up and tell you a story. One tells you that four little 
birds came to his nest, but a hawk got two (taking away two balls), 
and there are only two left. Another says that there were five 
little birds in her nest, but that one fell out of the nest, so that there 
are only four left, and so on, each child making up a little example 
in subtraction, and illustrating it by means of his balls. There is 
no yawning over this lesson, and the exercises in subtraction, which 
children usually find so uninteresting and hard to understand, are 
made clear and simple. We have given the children a language 
lesson, with the number lesson, thus " killing two birds with one 
stone." The children learn to describe the articles given them, and 
to tell little stories about them. 

It is desirable in using thing* in our number lessons to have the 
objects used as many and varied as possible. Sticks, blocks, tablets, 
balls, splints, colored dots, lentils, paper strips, toy money, tooth- 
picks, marbles, shoe-pegs, nuts, lamp-lighters, bits of paper or cloth, 
stones, beans, grains of corn, shells, spools, buttons, beads, straw, 
anything which the children can conveniently handle, may be used 
to good advantage. By means of these objects we can change the 
lessons often, make them more interesting and instructive, and keep 
the children busy and happy. 

The use of things in arithmetic gives the child a clear under- 
standing of numbers which he will gain in no other way. Suppose 
we should put a lesson in Greek on the blackboard and ask our 
little folks to learn it — absurd? certainly — but do we not do the 
same thing when we give the child something to learn which he 
does not understand ? We are apt to think that because we have 
knowledge to reason from, the child has it also. We might describe 
an orange to a child, until he could tell perfectly every point about 
it, but if he had never seen, handled, or tasted any object resembling 
it, he would have no clearer idea of what an orange really is than 
before he had learned to describe it. The result is the same, if we 
attempt to teach the children that five and five are ten, when they 
really do not know what "five" means. We must first teach them 
what five is. We can do this only by using things. Give them a 
handful of shoe-pegs, and let them put them in groups of fives. Let 
the children in the class march by fives. Play that you have a 
barrel of apples, and let each boy and girl pick out five red balls 
from a box, and so on until each one really sees what five is. Then 
give John five marbles, and Harry five. Have them place the 
marbles together on the table, and by counting them find out for 
themselves how many five and five make. In this way an impor- 
tant principle is discovered which is used constantly, and a perma- 
nent image is left on the child's mind. 

Many children who very readily give correct answers to examples 
such as, eight and seven are how many ? nineteen less six are how 
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many ? cannot find results to practical examples. We can help 
them over this stumbling-block by using objects. Some one has 
wisely said that " things that have to be done should be learned by 
doing them." Which is better, to tell a child that three lead pen* 
cils at five cents apiece will cost fifteen cents, or let him find it out 
for himself? Let the children play "store" — how they do enjoy 
that! Give each boy and girl some bits of paper for money. Fill 
a table with articles to be sold. George is store-keeper. Susie 
wishes to buy two spools of thread at five cents a spool, and a loaf 
of bread at four cents ; she gives George fifteen cents ; how quickly 
and with what pride he counts up the cost of the articles purchased 
and gives back the change. He had no trouble in solving that 
"practical problem." Suppose we give Harry this problem: 
Harry, suppose you have, eighteen marbles, you give half of them 
to John, and two more to Willie ; how many will you have left? 
Harry is not very bright ; he wonders whether he should add or 
subtract, grows nervous and confused, and finally stammers out 
that he " can't do that example." Shall we waste time and patience 
trying to explain it to him, or help him, simply by giving him the 
marbles and letting him do what we have asked him to do ? * * * 
— Indiana School Journal. 



THE UNGODLY QUEST IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

It affords a sad commentary upon the civilization and highest 
learning that an educational institution, very much without God, 
can give, when we read such a description of " A College without 
Religion," as was lately set forth in the columns of the Churchman. 
The article had reference to the present religious condition of Har- 
vard University — a theme which of late has found expression in a 
good many papers, both secular and religious. The journal just 
named says : 

"Those whom he [the student] respects as his teachers remind 
him, daily, that there is no science of ethics, much less any tried 
system of religious faith. He finds ' the Unknown God ' inscribed 
everywhere on the college walls ; he hears, not infrequently, that no 
such Being is to be known. Turn where he will, doubt, or at best 
mere conjecture, is impressed upon his thought. In the end he is 
turned out to begin 'life '—-on what principles, with what motives, 
for what end ? All such questions have but the one answer, ever 
echoing within him, the hollow I don't know. Hence, if the blight 
of disease or calamity confronts him at the outset of his real task 
among men, he cannot bear up under it. We know of one suicide 
as the consequence. But even if all goes well with the poor youth 
for time, the product is the sensualist, the man about town, the list- 
less, aimless, cheerless creature without convictions. All the springs 
and resources of a true life are prematurely dried up. The parents 
of such a failure reap what they sowed when they intrusted their 
son to men like Professor , who ' do not feel the want of any re- 
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ligion for themselves' and who more than suggest that it is a ' use- 
less appendage/ " 

I think it was about four years ago that students of Harvard gave 
a series of public amateur theatrical representations at the Univer- 
sity. Ministers who went thither from Boston said, or were reported 
to have said, that the whole thing was very proper, improving, and 
legitimate. Since then the fashion for student theatricals has been 
decidedly on the increase, though the endeavor to keep the play- 
house upon the " legitimate" plane has been shown to be as hopeless 
a task as it has ever been. Thus the public prints not long ago 
spoke of the uproar on the part of Columbia College students, in 
New York city, over the appearance of an actress (in a play under 
their auspices) who wore the rival colors of Harvard. Again, we 
are told, " after the ' Hillian ' banquet, the students and professors 
of Cornell University celebrated a mock marriage according to an- 
cient Greek rites. Very funny (says the account) and no doubt 
highly classical." Nearer home, we have the late renditions of 
Greek comedy by Pennsylvania University students, with the temp- 
tations held out to pupils of our own institutions to be of the com- 
pany of the spectators. It is the belief of the writer that there is 
no safety in this matter when there is any departure from the simple 
dialogue, or plain speaking in several parts. The introduction of 
stage scenery and of a plot will carry away the participants into 
that which is opposed to truth, simplicity, and righteousness, and of 
which it would be folly to declare that it was " done to the glory of 
God." ' ' 

A potent influence at work in promoting this departure among 
the students has doubtless been the wide publicity given to the cricket, 
base-ball, and boating matches of rival colleges. The particu- 
lars of these trials of skill find place in the daily journals, the sport- 
ing sheets, the " Sunday papers," etc., so that an atmosphere is cre- 
ated which is highly prejudicial to the best interests of the students. 
Their studies indeed become, in the main, of very secondary mo- 
ment. Likewise the cigarette is an agency for evil not much con- 
sidered hitherto in comparison with liquor drinking, and yet it 
is one which I believe to be more perilous than the latter habit to 
the young men of our Society. Apart from economic and hygienic 
considerations, the sensuousness of the practice and the fact of the 
impureness which has lately become associated with it, should ope- 
rate to impel our young men (and the parents for their sake) to 
forego the indulgence. A dealer recently informed the writer that 
all the manufacturers of cigarettes now pack up indecent prints 
with their wares. 

This evil has grown alarmingly within the past five years, and I 
believe will help to account for such a statement as that which was 
made with respect to the last graduating class of Princeton College. 
Of the whole number (one hundred and fifteen) sixty-seven were given 
to smoking, eighty-six were card-players, and fifty-two were liquor 
drinkers. How many of them would withstand the theatre ? And if 
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this be the case with the Presbyterian college, of which so excellent a 
man as Dr. McCosh is president, can there be much choice as a safe 
place in which to secure an advanced education between it and the in- 
stitution at Harvard, which is under Unitarian influence? What 
proportion of the pupils of either can speak of their fathers' care 
for them as did Thomas Guthrie, who, in his autobiography, says : 
" My father was prudent enough to keep me very short of money, 
and always required me, at the close of the session, on my return 
home, to account for every penny I received. And for this, which 
I may have thought hard at the time, I now bless his memory." 

Immediately alter writing the above, I observed in the last num- 
ber of the Christian Weekly an editorial upon "Costly Colilegians," 
which fully substantiates, I believe, the remarks just made in regard 
to the quest for sport on the part of so many collegians, and the in- 
considerate prodigality of many parents toward their sons. It points 
its remarks by reference to the recent boat race between the Yale 
and Harvard Colleges, when many thousand dollars — reckoned by 
some as high as two hundred thousand dollars — were said to have been 
won by the Yale men and their friends upon the issue. If such are to 
be the accompaniments, it says, " it only remains to denounce the 
whole thing and to urge upon the faculties the prohibition of these [in- 
ter-collegiate] contests." Parents, also, are called to "a wise regulation 
of the expenses of their sons." There appears, therefore, to be a call 
for a return to what was good in the " old ways," even though in 
so doing we be deemed a little slow, or be accounted as rather old- 
fashioned. The university education is purchased all too dearly 
which involves a sitting in the seat of gamblers, lovers of all sport, 
and contemners of our holy religion. Nevertheless, these things 
need not so to be. Josiah W. Leeds. 



We should fill the hour with sweetest things, 

If we had but a day ; 
We should drink alone at the purest springs, 

In our upward way ; 

We should love with a lifetime's love in an hour, 

If the hours were few ; 
We should rest, not for dreams, but for fresher power 

To be and to do. 



An every-day religion — one that loves the duties of our common 
walk, one that makes an honest man, one that accomplishes an in- 
tellectual and moral growth in the subject, one that works in all 
weather, and improves all opportunities — will best and most heartily 
promote the growth of a church and the power of the gospel. — 
BushneU. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 



Midsummer is here. The schools are silent. Teachers and 
scholars are enjoying a well-earned vacation. Meanwhile, the busy 
world rolls on, incidents occurring one after another that give the 
"Qleaner" plenty to do to keep track of them this pleasant weather, 
when all nature is luxuriating in life and beauty. 

Only in America is there such a passion for study that the sum- 
mer school can be properly developed. Unremitting devotion 
thereto and turning holidays into working days has an unwise side. 
With some a vacation is only a chance to attack another modern 
language or acquire a smattering of a new science. 

Opposed to this, we find in the business world the tendency to 
shorten the hours of toil by closing many of the stores at noon Sev- 
enth day, thus providing an opportunity for recreation after the 
labor of the week without a corresponding reduction of pay. 

But we must not linger. Events in Great Britain still occupy a 
very prominent place. The Home Rule canvass has been lost, but 
the Irish cause stands on a higher and broader plane than it ever 
occupied. Gladstone pays the penalty for moral earnestness, hav- 
ing been lampooned and insulted as no other English statesman of 
the century has been. Government within a government is a mat- 
ter which they apparently cannot understand, though it has worked 
admirably with us for over a century. In no other country does 
prejudice hold its own longer, and Gladstone did not realize the 
strength of it in his own party against Ireland. 

Scotland, Wales, and Ireland vote for Home Rule, and a little 
more than half of England against it. It was a contest between 
masses and classes, and the latter have prevailed, though the Tory 
majority is so small that they hardly know what to do. 

Gladstone has resigned and Salisbury has been appointed Premier, 
but has not as yet formed his Cabinet. It is expected that the new 
Parliament, which convenes early next month, will be short-lived. 
Gladstone is not expected to oppose legislation. 

The weakness of Gladstone's opponents is the vagueness of their 
plans for settling the Irish question. It can hardly be doubted that 
if all hope of Home Rule should cease to exist the reconquest of 
Ireland would have to be undertaken. Meanwhile, Ireland is keep- 
ing calm and quiet, and the counsels of her friends are for patience, 
toleration, and renewed appeals to the ballot. 

By order of the French Government all the former Princes have 
been banished from their borders. If they are dangerous to the 
Republic, it had the authority to expel them. Whether they will 
not be made more dangerous by being driven from home will, doubt- 
less, soon be known. 
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There still seems to be much discontent among the workingmen 
of this country. The old issues have died out, but new ones have 
promptly taken their places. With prices of living lower than for 
years and wages higher, the cause of the trouble is partly the work- 
ingmen's lack of economy — who, if they are out of work, know that 
the " Union " will either reinstate them or pay them while on a 
" strike ;" also the influence of demagogues, who stir up the discon- 
tent and magnify petty grievances. Meanwhile, the abyss between 
capital and labor seems rapidly widening. Business is slow and 
hesitating and capital seeks investment in city loans, etc., at a low 
rate of interest, rather than in manufactures. Newspapers do much 
harm by publishing the blatant talk of Anarchists rather than the 
proceedings of meetings for worthy objects. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is now in England for the second 
time iu fifty years, says his first visit was to the land of George IV, 
looking at it from the top of a stage-coach. Now ocean steamers, 
railways, telegraphs and telephones, photographs and spectroscopes, 
electric lights, etc., etc., seems as perfectly natural to the young and 
middle-aged as the air they breathe, while to the men of threescore 
and beyond they seem innovations in their path of life. 

Having just passed the one-hundred-and-tenth anniversary of our 
independence as a nation, it seems marvelous that in so short a time, 
comparatively, our country should have advanced from three million 
to nearly sixty million of inhabitants and should take rank with the 
oldest in wealth and territory, while in freedom it surpasses them all. 

David Davis, for many years Senator from Illinois, acting Vice- 
President of the United States from 1881 to '85, and , an intimate 
friend of Lincoln, died Sixth mo. 26th, 1886. 

Edwin P. Whipple, a well-known literary critic, died Sixth mo. 
17th. He was one of the men of whom many have heard but com- 
paratively few knew. 

Other deaths during the month have been : — 

Paul H. Hayne, the poet of the South ; George B. Corkhill, who 
attained prominence during the Guiteau trial ; Richard M. Hoe, 
the perfector of the printing press ; Leopold Von Ranke, a great 
German historian, collector of facts, and possessor of a large and 
valuable library. 

Some of our Congressmen want to reduce the treasury surplus to 
one hundred million dollars, and use whatever balance there may be 
in paying the public debt. As the balance is mostly silver, and the 
bonds are payable in gold, to do this would clearly be a breach of 
public faith that would greatly endanger our credit. 

The foolish man who, for notoriety, went safely through the Niagara 
Whirlpool Rapids in a cask, has been followed by another "crank," 
who safely jumped from the Brooklyn Bridge. Unless the authori- 
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ties interfere, these attempts will be followed by others, until some of 
them meet a terrible death. 

It is stated that off the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador for 
three hundred miles the ice is thick and firm, that there has been 
no spring, and winter will soon set in, and that the inhabitants are 
in a destitute and starving condition. 

Trains are now running through on the Canadian Pacific, from 
Montreal to Vancouver. There is a large area of tillable land, but 
also much waste ; distances are great, and the climate very severe, 
and the company has to create near all its traffic. 

Violent earthquakes have occurred in New Zealand and in Cen- 
tral America, doing much damage both to life and property in those 
sections. 

The Gleaner. 

Seventh mo. 24th, 1886. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Books to be noticed should be sent to Henry N. Hoxie, Spring Hill 
P. 0., Barnstable Co., Mass. 

I. The Destiny op Man Viewed in the Light of His Origin. 
By John Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The substance of this little book was delivered, as we recollect, in 
the form of two lectures, last summer, before the Concord School of 
Philosophy. It may be called a representative statement of the 
Evolution of Herbert Spencer in regard to the subject, and is inter- 
esting reading. Made up of sixteen brief chapters, some of the topics 
discussed in them are : " On Earth there will Never be a Higher Crea- 
ture than Man," " Lengthening of Infancy and Concomitant Increase 
of Brain Surface," " Improveableness of Man," "The Message of 
Christianity and the Question as to a Future Life." These chapters 
are luminous, weighty, and reverential, and no one ean read them 
without being impressed with the wealth of scientific evidence dis- 
covered within twenty-five years elucidating man's origin and destiny. 
We think school-teachers, especially, should be acquainted with that 
evidence, as the dominant psychology, into which the best books on 
teaching now seem to be running, assumes acquaintance with that 
evidence. We think they should be acquainted with the conflicting, 
or negative, evidence also. Probably there is no better place to get 
the former evidence than in this little book, as the author has been 
publicly recognized by Darwin and Spencer as competent to the 
subject by various works already published, and as gifted with 
unusual powers of simple and lucid exposition. It is a grand story, 
as thus told — the majestic march of Humanity to psychical Con- 
sciousness, to Civilization, and to Immortal Destiny. 
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We cannot say, however, that the author makes out all his points. 
From the nature of the case, it may be impossible so to do. Some 
of the questions in a scheme of Christian Evolution are there. Is or 
is not the rational spirit in man distinct in kind from animal intelli- 
gence and instinctive impulse? Has all that is spiritual its origin 
in what is physical, and does the author so assume ? Does such a 
theory of human nature cover, or agree, with the scriptural doctrine 
of right and wrong, of duty, of supreme accountability to God, and 
where do the factors of sin and guilt and condemnation come in ? 
We think the author has them in mind, but in a discussion so brief 
not much beyond rapid generalization is given, and the chapter in 
which questions of this character would naturally occur is very brief 
indeed. It is, however, leading and suggestive. For a wider and 
much more satisfactory discussion of such questions, we refer the 
reader to two masterly papers in the Century Magazine, by Dr. 
Munger, the first in the Fifth mo. number for 1885, and the other 
in a recent issue. 

II. First Steps in Latin. A complete course in Latin for one 
year. By R. F. Leighton, Ph. D. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The improvement in elementary text-books in Latin within a few 
years is very marked. We have examined this book and find it 
unusually clear, helpful, and scholarly. A new feature is the intro* 
duction of so much English grammar in the beginning as shall be 
useful in showing the correct relations of English words before any 
attempt is made at translating Latin sentences. The classification 
of words into the different English and Latin parts of speech, every 
teacher of elementary Latin knows is not always, or perhaps very 
often, very exact in the mind of the Latin beginner. The excellent 
synopsis here given will oftentimes save much time and trouble. 
The teaching equipment is also ample. Special vocabularies 
and observations, exercises in sight-reading, tables, formulae, even 
diagrams, notes and questions, and explanations illustrate all lead- 
ing points of difficulty, and we are especially pleased with the care 
exercised throughout the book to show in a simple way synonymous 
distinctions and the differences of idiom between the two languages. 
Eaually clear, scientific, and satisfactory to the treatment of the 
subjunctive mood and the oratio obligua, and the exhibition of con- 
ditional, interrogative, and imperative sentences in oratio obligua is 
as new as welcome in an introductory Latin book. 

All in all, the book is a most serviceable and useful one — fresh 
from the latest mint of Latin scholarship — and we commend it. 



NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS. 

L Harper's Monthly. Eighth mo., 1886. 1. The City of the 
Strait (illustrated). 2. Orchids (illustrated). 3. The Trans- 
Atlantic Captains. 4. Their Pilgrimage. Pt. V, by Chas. Dud- 
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ley Warner. 5. Social Studies. II. The Economic Lines in 
American Railway Methods, by Richard T. Ely. 6. Editor's 
Easy Chair. 7. Editor's Study. 

II. The Nineteenth Century. Seventh mo. 1. The Political 
History of Canada. 2. Taine : A Literary Portrait. 3. Revision 
of the Bible. 4. Recreative Evening Schools. 

III. The Fortnightly Review. Seventh mo. 1. The Liberal 
Wreck. 2. Pasteur. 3. Home Rule in the 18th Century. 4. Is 
the House of Lords Worth Preserving ? 

IV. The Atlantic Monthly. Seventh mo. 1. The New Port- 
• folio. 2. French and English, by P. G. Hamerton. 3. Failure 

of American Credit After the Revolutionary War, by John 
Fiske. 

V. The Andover Review. Seventh mo. 1. Is Christian Union 
to be Organized ? 2. Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 3. 
Biblical and Historical Criticism. 

VI. Maomillan's Magazine. Seventh mo. 1. The Capital of 
the United States, by Gold win Smith. 2. Christopher North. 

VII. The New Princeton Review. Seventh mo. 1. Recollec- 
tions of Carlvle, with Notes concerning his Reminiscences. 2. 
The Origin or Life. . 3. Reminiscences of Helen Jackson. 

VIII. The Century. Seventh mo. 1. Homing Pigeons (illus- 
trated). 2. A Day in Surry with Wm. Morris. 3. France and 
Indo-China. 

IX. The Eclectic. Seventh mo. 1. The Nadir of Liberalism, 
by Matthew Arnold. 2. The Child of the English Savage, by 
Cardinal Manning. 3. Books and Reading. 4. Longfellow. 5. 
Whence Came the Comets? by R. A. Proctor. 

X. Science. Seventh mo. 9th. 1. Comment and Criticism. 2. Geo- 
graphical Notes. 3. Paris Letter. 4. Sea Level and Ocean Cur- 
rents. 5. Private Research in Government Science. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Answer to No. 89. — We are indebted to Henry S. Clubb, lately 
editor of the Peacemaker, for the following : " I do not know of a 
periodical exclusively devoted to vegetarianism, except the Dietetic 
Reformer and Vegetarian Messenger, published at 75 Princess Street, 
Manchester, England, which I commenced as the Vegetarian Mes- 
senger in 1850, 1 think. The Herald of Health, 15 Laight Street, New 
York, Laws of Life, Dansville, N. Y., and some other periodicals 
advocate vegetarianism incidentally. A society is being organized 
in this city which contemplate such a publication." 
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Answer to No. 92.— The hymn, " Only Waiting," whose author- 
ship has been disputed, is no doubt the work of Frances L. Mace, 
of San Jose, Cal., formerly of Bangor, Me. I quote from a re- 
cent review of her work in the Portland Zion's Advocate: " Mrs. 
Mace is the author of the familiar hymn, ' Only Waiting.' She 
wrote it in 1854, when a girl of eighteen. It first appeared in the 
Waterville Mail, and was widely copied. 

"Dr. James Martineau, the eminent English clergyman and 
author, included * Only Waiting ' in a collection of hymns compiled 
by him, and wrote to Mrs. Mace a pleasant letter, declaring his full 
belief in her claim as its author." 

Certainly the spirit and diction of other poems written by this 
lady strengthen this belief. E. E. C. 

Another answer to No. 92. — The author of the poem, " Only 
Waiting," is Frances Langton Mace. It may be found in Bryant s 
Family Library of Poetry and Song, p. 368. 

No. 93. — What is the present limitation of the power to vote for 
members of Parliament in the different countries of Great Britain 
and Ireland? M. 

Answer to No. 93. — The franchise was greatly extended by the 
Representation Act of 1884, the main object of which was to extend 
to householders and lodgers in counties the suffrages which in 1867 
had been conferred upon householders and lodgers in boroughs. By 
the Representation Act and the Redistribution Act of 1885, the 
three kingdoms were placed on a footing of equality as regards 
electoral qualifications. " Every man occupying any laud or tene- 
ment in a county or borough in the United Kingdom, of a clear 
yearly value of not less than ten pounds, shall be entitled to be 
registered as a voter." Whereas the total voters (estimated) in 
1883 was, in the counties, one million two hundred and thirty-two 
thousand, and in the boroughs, one million nine hundred and 
twenty thousand, the number in 1885, after the above acts, 
was three million four hundred and ten thousand in the counties, 
and two million three hundred and one thousand in the boroughs, 
being an increase of about two and a half million electors. 

J. W. L. 



ITEMS. 



— Providence Boarding-School. — An informal gathering of 
a number of Friends' School Alumni took place on the afternoon 
of last Commencement Day, at which it was decided to form a 
Teacher's Alumni Association. A President was elected, and a 
committee of five others appointed to draft a form of organization and 
choose a Secretary. The following are some of the objects sought : 

I. To form a closer bond of union between the large and rapidly 
increasing band of teachers who have gone out from the school. 
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